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INTRODUCTION 


Tradition, Modernity and Food among Northern Peoples 
Gérard DUHAIME 

Abstract: Food security in the Arctic is threatened on all 
fronts. First, the dwindling proportion of country food and 
the growing proportion of imported food in the local diet has 
caused an increase in the number of health risks associated 
with the eating habits of industrialized nations and a reduction 
in the benefits associated with certain local products. 
Secondly, country foods are threatened, being contaminated 
by pollutants such as chlorinated organic compounds and 
heavy metals, transported into the Arctic and bioaccumulated 
through the food chain. Third, food availability depends to a 
large degree on monetary income, which cannot be taken for 
granted in Arctic economies. The land claims agreements 
signed in the last 25 years could have contributed to solving 
this problem, since they contain provisions related to land 
rights, natural resource exploitation, environmental 
protection, and self-government arrangements. Transborder 
environmental problems such as risks related to contaminants, 
could have been partially addressed by international 
environmental law. But this does not seem to have been the 
case, as threats to food security are increasing, according to 
studies dealing with population incomes, dietary assessments, 
and contamination. Given the complexity of the problem, the 
issue of Arctic food security must be approached from a 
broad perspective. This is precisely what this book 
endeavours to do—consider the problem from three major 
disciplinary perspectives: economic, public health, and 
political. This introductory paper explains the relevance of 
these disciplinary approaches, the need for their cross- 
fertilization, and the main expectations regarding their 
potential applications. 


FOOD AND FOOD CONSUMPTION 
IN THE ARCTIC 


Chapter 1 

The Conditions of Sustainable Food Security. An Integrated 
Conceptual Framework 

Gérard DUHAIME and Anne GODMAIRE 
Abstract: this chapter presents an integrated conceptual 
framework for the study of the conditions for food security, 
based on a review of world literature. The systemic model 
provides definitions of the main variables, and describes and 
illustrates their mutual—and most often multidimensional— 
relationships. The fundamental framework is that food 
security and/or insecurity (both potentially sustainable or not) 
is seen as resulting from relationships between social factors 
(demography, health), intermediating mechanisms (food 


production and circulation in market and customary spheres), 


and food consumption’ determinants (accessibility, 
availability). The program framework is drawn here to provide 
the reader a tool with which to consider each of the 
contributions to this volume in a global context, and further, 
to 1 guide the synthesis of this volume, as presented in the 
final chapter. 


Chapter 2 

Diet Profile of Circumpolar Inuit 

Carole BLANCHET, Eric DEWAILLY, Pascale 
CHAUMETTE, Elizabeth NOBMANN Peter 
BJERREGAARD, Tine PARS, Judith LAWN, 
Christopher FURGAL and Jean-Francois PROULX 
Abstract: Nutrition surveys conducted in the Arctic indicate 
major variations in nutrient intake among Inuit from different 
regions. However, no studies have been undertaken to 
evaluate the importance of these differences or similarities in 
terms of nutrient intakes. In order to provide a basis for 
comparison of the different Arctic regions, a profile of food 
consumption and nutritional patterns for each circumpolar 
region is required. The main objective of this chapter was to 
describe Inuit diet and estimate nutritional values for each 
region (Canada, Alaska, Greenland, Siberia), and to study 
trends over time. To do this, an inventory was taken of all 
nutritional surveys conducted on Inuit populations in the 
circumpolar Arctic, as well as a review the different survey 
methods used, and standardized data compiled. For 
interregional comparisons, only the most recent and most 
complete surveys were considered. However, the more dated 
surveys served to establish temporal trends. Mean 
consumption levels, energy and nutrient intakes were 
measured according to gender and age. The contribution of 
traditional and market foods to energy and nutrient intakes 
were also assessed. Finally, the principal diet changes 
occurring in Inuit populations in the last decades were put in 
perspective to identify the ideal conditions in which an 
optimal diet can be secured. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
CONSIDERATIONS OF FOOD 
SECURITY 


Chapter 3 

Food Networks in the North American Arctic 

Gérard DUHAIME, Alexandre MORIN, Heather 
MYERS, Richard A. CAULFIELD, Pierre 
FRECHETTE, and Dominic ST-PIERRE 

Abstract: This chapter presents the state of our knowledge 
about the formal economy of food security in the Arctic. It 


explains the main characteristics of food markets in different 
Arctic regions, and addresses such questions as: what 
businesses are involved (private, public, local, national, 
international, etc.)? What is the structure of the supply chain 
(import/export, links from the producers to retail stores)? Is 
local food sold in the formal market (products of renewable 
resource exploitation and local manufacture, when available)? 
Are the food chains well established and reliable, or new and 
fragile? etc. This is the first time an effort is made to 
synthesize such issues, usually considered under the single 
angle of the hunting and fishing production in the Arctic. This 
work provides solid basis for evaluating this key component 
of food supply and consumption, even if it concludes that 


more research has to be done to have a complete picture. 


Chapter 4 

Food Security in Arctic Alaska: A Prehminary Assessment 
Richard A. CAULFIELD 

Abstract: Alaska’s Arctic communities have a dynamic mixed 
economy that is central to understanding food security and 
sustainable development. In this economy, cash and country 
food production are mutually supportive. Country foods are 
vital to nutritional, economic, and cultural development in 
Alaska’s Aboriginal communities. Research in northern Alaska 
shows that they are widely obtained, consumed, and shared 
within families and communities. At the same time, imported 
foods offer a wide array of nutritional choices. However, they 
ate often expensive, their availability can be uncertain, and 
their quality can vary greatly. This paper describes Alaska’s 
northernmost regions and discusses this mixed economy as it 
relates to food security and safety. It highlights five major 
issues affecting food security in northern Alaska: subsistence 
conflicts, contaminants in country foods, global climate 
change, industrial development and habitat degradation, and 
animal rights activism. It also points to additional research 
needs important to understanding Alaska’s food security in a 
circumpolar context.. 


Chapter 5 

The Changing Food Economy in Nunavut: Will Country Food 
Stores Secure Nunavut’s Food Supply? 

Heather MYERS 

Abstract: The traditional Inuit food production economy has 
been influenced by a variety of events and circumstances, 
including the settlement in communities, the introduction of 
new hunting technologies and wage employment, the anti 
sealing lobby, and social policies and changes that have altered 
hunting and fishing, and sharing patterns. Yet the traditional 
economy has remained important to Inuit, and the Nunavut 
government has recognized the value of developing the 
renewable resource sector. Country food stores may be one 
way to meet several needs—economic development, 
provision of affordable and nutritious food, and continuation 
of Inuit cultural values. There have been several such outlets 
developed in the Northwest Territories, which have entered 
local, regional, territorial, national and international markets— 


some with impressive success. In Nunavut, two examples of 
country food outlets are examined, from Pond Inlet and 
Cambridge Bay, along with their philosophy, employment and 
sales patterns. These outlets and their apparent success, raise 
some interesting research questions, which are outlined at the 
end of the paper. 


Chapter 6 

Between Abundance and Scarcity: Food and the Instttutton of 
Sharing Among the Inuit of the Circumpolar Region During the 
Recent Hestorical Period 

Carole LEVESQUE, Dominique DE JURIEW, 
Catherine LUSSIER and Nadine TRUDEAU 
Abstract: This chapter outlines factors of change and 
continuity of food patterns among the Inuit of Northern 
Quebec. Arguments presented are based on a review of the 
literature on food acquisition, consumption, and distribution 
in the circumpolar Arctic over a hundred years. In this period, 
Inuit food dynamics have evolved along with other important 
aspects of their social and economic organization. Nutrition- 
related behaviors and practices have been modified or have 
disappeared altogether, new ones have been integrated, some 
with success, others creating new problems and constraints. 
The establishment of trading posts and settlements, and 
introduction of firearms, and manufactured food products 
profoundly altered Inuit economics and Inuit ways in this 
regard, but today’s social and food networks are still largely 
based on a logic and criteria that were valid a hundred years 
ago. It is argued that in the Arctic, the basic trends and 
characteristics of the current Western formal economy are 
informed and supported in many ways by a continued Inuit 
rationality. 


Chapter 7 

Food Consumption Patterns and Local Markets in the Arctic 
Rasmus Ole RASMUSSEN 

Abstract: In many parts of the Arctic, imported low quality 
foods seem to have replaced high quality locally produced 
food. In the case of Greenland, however, another situation is 
dominating. Here, local informal markets, in existence for a 
very long time, not only continue to play an important role in 
the local economy, but also caused the local agenda to be 
directed to the commercial sector. The issue examined in this 
paper is the evolution of food markets in Greenland, and the 
telationship between imported and locally produced food. A 
major question is how consumer behaviour is reflected in 
consumption patterns. The study begins with an exploration 
of how the issue has been treated in the literature. Next is an 
analysis of the food supply situation in Greenland by means 
of different statistical sources, with special emphasis on the 
connection between the formal and the informal sectors in 
relation to food production and consumption. The main 
purpose of the paper is to arrive at a general understanding of 
the problems of market economies remote regions, and of the 
dynamics between the commercial and the non-commercial 
markets in relation to food supply and food consumption 


patterns. One major conclusion of the study is that the 
informal market drives the local agenda and consumers’ 
preferences are visible in economies characterized by 
monopolies, enabling local products to be maintained as 
important food items. 


Chapter 8 

From Reindeer Stew to Pizza: The Displacement of Local Food 
Resources in Sapmt, Northernmost Europe 

Ludger MULLER-WILLE 

Abstract. The gradual displacement of endogenous food 
resources—the ‘reindeer stew—by food items that have 
exogenous origin and are globally marketed—the ‘pizza’—is 
discussed by taking the Sami and their subarctic homeland, 
Sapmi, as an example. First is an examination of how the 
interrelationship among people, environment, resources, and 
food production can be linked to population density and 
carrying capacity inspecific ecosystems. Secondly, a summary 
description of the historical Sami food household, based 
solely on subarctic fauna and flora resoucesis provided. Third, 
the modern process of exogenous food imports is presented 
by introducing the concepts of “distant consumption’ and ‘de- 
localization of resources.’ Finally, these concepts are applied 
to show the emerging local dependency on external resources 
and the resulting displacement of local resources with respect 
to their importance and values, economically and culturally, 


for Sami society. 


LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS OF 
FOOD SECURITY 


Chapter 9 

Food Security in the Arctic and International Environmental 
Law: A General Framework 

Jean-Maurice ARBOUR 

Abstract: It is impossible to guarantee food security in the 
Arctic if problems relating to the protection of the 
environment on the one hand, and the promotion of a 
sustainable development on the other, are not taken into 
consideration by governments and people. As major sources 
of pollution in the Arctic originate both within and outside 
the region, the eight Arctic countries must work together to 
address common concerns. While global problems like the 
depletion of the ozone layer, transboundary air pollution, and 
global warming require global solutions, the establishment of 
regional programs seem more appropriate to solve problems 
particular to Arctic countries. From the standpoint of 
international law, environmental problems and problems 
relating to sustainable development transcend national 
boundaries. The role of international law is to provide 
mechanisms to facilitate cooperation between nation states, 
negotiate the legal norms, regulate the use of resources, settle 
disputes, supervise implementation of treaties and amend 
existing treaties through the introduction of new norms. The 
object of this chapter is to portray the general framework of 


international environmental law applicable to the Arctic. As 
regards problems specific to the circumpolar region, there 
exists a substantial body of instruments that deal with various 
aspects of the Arctic environment. In the final report, an 
attempt will be made to measure the effectiveness of existing 
treaties and identify the legal gaps to be filled in order to 


assure food security in the Arctic. 


Chapter 10 

Environmental Law, Sustainable Development, and Food 
Security in Nunavtk 

Paule HALLEY and Marie-Josée VERREAULT 
Abstract: This chapter discusses a large body of research 
involving provincial and federal environmental law within the 
framework of sustainable development in Nunavik. The 
objective is to identify the links between environmental 
protection, economic development, natural resource 
management, and food security and identify how these links, 
under Canadian and Quebec law, affect the understanding and 
resolution of conclict pertaining to sustainable development in 
the region. A systemic approach is used for the study of 
sustainable development, in which close attention is paid to 
the ecological dimensions and their interactions with social 
and economic variables. Using this perspective, the legal 
framework for Nunavik is identified, and its effectiveness in 
ensuring ecosystem viability and stability explored. The results 
presented in this chapter are preliminary. Finally, our study 
identifies the politicized nature of research on the legal aspects 
of sustainable development and prospects for future research. 


Chapter 11 

Inuit Subsistence Rights Under The James Bay and Northern 
Quebec Agreement: A Legal Perspective on Food Security 
Ghislain OTIS 

Abstract: This chapter outlines some of the key issues relating 
to the security of the subsistence rights of the Inuit in 
Nunavik. It is as part of a broader research question aimed at 
achieving a better understanding of how food security relates 
to legal security with regard to access to and use of country- 
food resources by Aboriginal people. Existing research 
underscores the importance of subsistence economies in the 
quest for sustainable development and food security in the 
Arctic. It also acknowledges the critical role played by 
Aboriginal land rights regimes in securing access to the land 
and its renewable resources. This chapter thus ascertains the 
legal foundations and scope of Inuit subsistence rights in 
Nunavik under the James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement. It 
also briefly examines how these rights interact with other uses 
of the land and identifies potential insecurity-generating 
features of the Agreemenfs subsistence regime, which will 
require further analysis. Aspects of the broader legal 
environment likely to impact on the security of Inuit 
subsistence rights are also identified and targeted for more in- 


depth study. 


Chapter 12 

Law and Aboriginal Reindeer Herding in Norway 

Bjarne MELKEVIK 

Abstract: The legal framework of reindeer herding activities 
of the Sami people of Norway is used to consider food 
security and legal access to natural resources. A description of 
how the Sami became ‘the reindeer people,’ and how herding 
became their main source of self-identification, sets the stage 
to analyse how herding activities have changed into an 
Aboriginal industry. A last section of the paper is devoted to 
the economic and ecological problems related to reindeer 
herding. In the final analysis, it is argued that it must be the 
responsibility of Sami political institutions, the Samiting, to 
make choices concerning the future of Sami reindeer herding 
activities in Norway. 


Chapter 13 

Sustainable Development, Food Security and_Abonginal Self 
Government in the Circumpolar North 

Evelyn PETERS 

Abstract: This chapter explores the issues of Aboriginal self- 
government and sustainable development with a particular 
focus on aspects relevant to food security. The essay develops, 
describes, and compares self-government initiatives in 
Canada, Alaska, Greenland and the Scandinavian countries 
with respect to the management of wildlife and fisheries; 
environmental assessment and protection; harvester support 
programs; and, economic development which focuses on 
commercial production and marketing of country food. Two 
main principles are employed to compare these 
atrangements—their support for indigenous cultures, and the 
degree to which they provide Aboriginal people with real 
ability to make decisions or to influence decision-making 
processes. The analysis shows that self-government 
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arrangements in the circumpolar region vary both within and 
between countries. While none of the arrangements provide 
Aboriginal people with jurisdiction over their territory, some 
do create co-management regimes and advisory structures 
which provide for the inclusion of Aboriginal concerns in the 
policy-making process. At the same time, the challenge of 
integrating Aboriginal decision-making systems, knowledge, 
and values into structures of governance which reflect western 
cultures and which rely on western science, has not been 
explicitly addressed in any of these arrangements. In all of the 
areas examined, there are continuing questions about 
resolving conflicts between development and the protection 
of subsistence economies. 


CONCLUSION 

Regional and Circumpolar Conditions for Food Secunty 

Gérard DUHAIME and Nick BERNARD 

Abstract: The purpose of this volume was to provide the 
state of knowledge related to food security in the Arctic. 
Specialists from various domains and areas, were asked to 
contribute their surveys of the relevant literature. Using thethe 
conceptual framework presented in the first chapter, which is 
based at the crossroads of a social science perspective and a 
human ecology approach, this final chapter provides a 
synthesis of the state of our knowledge food security in the 
Arctic. It describes the principal differences in regional 
situations, from Alaska to the Barents, and identifies the 
strengths and weaknesses of each. Finally, it raises questions, 
or common concerns for stakeholders in all circumpolar 
regions regarding sustainable economic development, public 
health, and legal issues and suggest what is required to 
improve food security in the Arctic. 


This book is the fruit of team work. It completion is 
largely the result of the central work of Nick Bernard, 
who deserve special thanks. Nick Bernard has accepted 
the challenge to play the key role of coordinator in this 
research program and in the adventure of the book, and 
his patience, his efficiency, is now reknowned. With 
generosity, each author has also accepted the challenge 
to share the state of knowledge in his or her specific 
field, in a way that could be easily accessible to non- 
specialists, whom we are all in a sense. Finally, we must 
be grateful to the members of the Advisory committee 
of the research program Minnie Grey, Milton R. 
Freeman and Charles Bélanger. Their knowledge, their 
guidance and their support were all necessary 
components of our works, without which the results 
would have been different. 

This book is the first of two. While this one 
presents the state of knowledge at the begining of the 
research program, the second wil present the original 
results we generated. It is the fruit of collaboration of 
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coresearchers from five Arctic countries that are 


engaged in a major research program that I had the 
honor to conduct, with the support and encouragment 
of the colleagues and personel of the GETIC. Dr Eric 
Dewailly and Professor Ghislain Otis were in charge of 
the health theme and the legal theme respectively, and 
the role each played is a central reason for the success 
of our initiative. 

The program Sustainable Development in the Arctic. 
Conditions for Food Security, was funded by the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada 
for a period of five years (1998-2003) as part of the 
Major Collaborative Research Initiatives program. 
Without this grants program, it would have been simply 
impossible to conceive and realize a project of that 


magnitude. 


Gérard Duhaime 


Fishing vessel leaving the harbour. 


Soft drinks being dehvered to an Arctic community. Photo courtesy Alexandre Morin. 
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Abstract: Food security in the Arctic is threatened on all fronts. First, the dwindling proportion of country food and 
the growing proportion of imported food in the local diet has caused an increase in the number of health risks 
associated with the eating habits of industrialized nations and a reduction in the benefits associated with certain local 
products. Secondly, country foods are threatened, being contaminated by pollutants such as chlorinated organic 
compounds and heavy metals, transported into the Arctic and bioaccumulated through the food chain. Third, food 
availability depends to a large degree on monetary income, which cannot be taken for granted in Arctic economies. 
The land claims agreements signed in the last 25 years could have contributed to solving this problem, since they 
contain provisions related to land rights, natural resource exploitation, environmental protection, and self-government 
arrangements. Transborder environmental problems such as risks related to contaminants, could have been partially 
addressed by international environmental law. But this does not seem to have been the case, as threats to food 
security are increasing, according to studies dealing with population incomes, dietary assessments, and contamination. 
Given the complexity of the problem, the issue of Arctic food security must be approached from a broad perspective. 
This is precisely what this book endeavours to do—consider the problem from three major disciplinary perspectives: 
economic, public health, and political. This introductory paper explains the relevance of these disciplinary approaches, 


the need for their cross-fertilization, and the main expectations regarding their potential applications. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The problem of food economy is central in the Arctic, 
marked by a severe imbalance. The majority of 
foodstuffs consumed are produced outside the northern 
regions and massively imported. The export of local fish 
and game is negligible, and these commodities are 
generally unprocessed. Subsistence fishing and hunting 
activities have become more individualistic and capital- 
intensive, and on the whole, have declined. This 
imbalance reflects the general situation of the Arctic 
economy, characterised by a decrease in the value of 
traditional activities, a massive export of non-renewable 
resources, an increase in salaried employment and 
transfer payments from the government sector, and a 
concomitant rise in market consumption and imports. 
In short, it has become a dependent economy (Young 
1992, Hamelin 1978). 

However, the most strategic problem of the food 
economy is that of food security, a prerequisite for 
public health. In fact, food security in the Arctic is 
threatened on all fronts. First, the dwindling proportion 
of country food and the growing proportion of 
imported food in the local diet has resulted in an 


increase in the number of health risks associated with 
eating habits of industrialized nations, and a reduction in 
the benefits associated with certain domestic products 
(Dewailly et a/ 1996b, Mulvad et af 1996). Secondly, 
even country foods are now  threatened—being 
contaminated by pollutants such as chlorinated organic 
compounds and heavy metals transported into the 
Arctic primarily by air currents and bioaccumulated 
through the food chain (CACAR 1997). Thirdly, the 
supply depends to a large extent on the availability of 
monetary incomes, which cannot be taken for granted in 
Arctic economies. 

The land claims agreements signed over the last 25 
years could have partially solved this type of problem, as 
they contain provisions related to land rights, the 
exploitation of natural resources, environmental 
protection, as well as self-government arrangements. In 
the case of transborder environmental problems, such 
as the migration of contaminants to the North Pole, 
international environmental law could have limited the 
risks. But this does not seem to have been the case, as 
the threats to food security are increasing, according to 


sectorial studies on population incomes, 
assessments, and contamination. 

Indeed, we know very little about the situation. At 
the moment it is almost impossible to compare the 
economic situation of one Arctic region to another, or 
to assess the influence of its legal bases and impact on 
human health. Moreover, we do not have a clear 
understanding of the relationships and dynamics 
between economic development, national and 
international political and legal frameworks, and human 
health as these relate to current nutrition behaviour and 
preferences, and to environmental contamination. 

These fundamental knowledge gaps must be 
addressed. In fact, ignorance limits the ability of 
stakeholders to address the situation; without such 
understanding, we are rudder-less in terms of decision- 
making to implement sound development. This is 
especially urgent as sustainable development has 
unanimously been identified as a priority by key players 
at national and international levels (Doubleday 1996, 
Rosing 1985). Meanwhile, the real development of food 
economy continues to move in the opposite direction. 


dietary 


2. CURRENT STATE OF KNOWLEDGE 


The first national reports on the state of the 
environment were quickly followed by the adoption in 
1971 of the first World Conservation Strategy (Hodge e¢ 
al. 1995). The Strategy identified three fundamental 
objectives, namely: maintaining essential ecological 
processes, preserving biological and genetic diversity, 
and, ensuring the sustainable use of species and 
ecosystems. A fourth objective—ensuring the 
sustainability of human systems—was added in 1980 
(Manning & Bond 1991). The World Commission on 
Environment and Development (Brundtland 
Commission) released its report in 1987, in which 
sustainable development was coined as: “(...) a process of 
change in which the exploitation of resources, the 
direction of investments, the orientation of 
technological development, and institutional change are 
all in harmony and enhance both current and future 
potential to meet human needs and aspirations.” 
(WCED 1987). 

This definition is one of many and has not met 
with unanimous support (Pretes & Robinson 1989, 
Pearce 1988, Goodland & Ledoc 1987, Repetto 1986). 
However, the majority of existing definitions emphasize 
common elements that were echoed in the report on the 
United Nations Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro in 1992: 
the need to tie economic development to sustainability; 
the need to adopt sustainable consumption models; the 


need to establish an efficient legislative framework for 
all levels of jurisdiction (UNCED 1992); the need to 
involve local populations in all stages of the 
development process, including monitoring, action, and 
solutions (Pretes & Robinson 1989 in Chaturvedi 1996); 
the need to protect human health and the concomitant 
need to ensure food security, that is, “the various 
conditions that must be satisfied and the measures that 
must be taken during the production, processing, 
storage, distribution, and preparation of food products 
in order to ensure that they are wholesome, healthy and 
safe to eat” (FAO/OMS 1984). 

In the Arctic, the concept of sustainable 
development was translated as “the establishment of 
economic systems capable of maintaining themselves 
over time without disrupting major Arctic ecosystems, 
or destroying the distinctive cultures of the Arctic’s 
permanent residents” (Young 1992). To attain this 
objective, three basic goals must be met, namely: de- 
coupling Arctic economies from the economies of the 
dominant metropoles, diversifying Arctic economies 
which are heavily dependent on a single industry or 
product, and sustaining informal economies particularly 
in the form of subsistence hunting and gathering 
(Young 1992). 

The issues of sustainable development and food 
security in the Arctic have captured the attention of all 
major stakeholders, particularly Aboriginal groups and 
international organizations (Painchaud 1989, Simon 
1992). Since its creation, the Inuit Circumpolar 
Conference has made sustainable 
development—including the local production of food 
for domestic consumption—one of its primary concerns 
(ICC 1996) and has participated actively in international 
events in this area. Similarly, the Arctic Council, which 
was founded in Canada in 1996, has environmental 
protection as its prime concern and has identified 
sustainable development as the way to improve the 
economic, social, and cultural welfare of peoples living 
in the Arctic (Arctic Council 1996). Finally, international 
scientific bodies such as the International Arctic Science 
Committee have defined studies on sustainable use of 
living resources in the Arctic as a priority. 


2.1 Economic Conditions in the Circumarctic 

Despite the international interest in the economic 
development of circumpolar regions, there exist no 
statistical portraits, which can provide a comprehensive 
view of the situation (Duhaime 1996). The current 
literature is matkedly dispersed and data are not 
uniform, which makes comparative study difficult. One 
conclusion can be drawn, however, and that is that the 


regions of the Arctic are not homogeneous—a number 
of characteristics are common throughout the northern 
world, but there are also strong regional variations. 

The Nunavik market economy is characterized by 
a dominant government sector, more imports than 
exports, a weak private sector, preponderant wage 
employment (Duhaime eft a/ 1999, Simard et af 1996, 
Lefebvre 1994a, 1994b). Similar characteristics have 
been documented in other parts of the North, including 
Greenland (Benoit & Marrens 1992, Nuttall 1991), 
Alaska (Caulfield 1992, Knap & Morehouse 1991, 
Kleinfeld & Kruse 1982) and the Northwest Territories 
(Smith & Wright 1989), with variations according to 
region, ethnic groups, and sociopolitical conditions. 
Moreover, major changes are taking place to varying 
degrees throughout the Arctic, adding to existing 
differences and making it more difficult to develop a 
global picture without taking regional variations into 
account. For instance, while Alaska’s North Slope 
Borough is experiencing serious fiscal problems, the 
Canadian North is experiencing a mining boom 
(Yellowknife, Voisey Bay, Raglan), generating local 
revenues and increased threats to the environment. In 
Greenland, the collapse of cod stocks is having a severe 
impact on small fishing and hunting communities, 
increasing the need for transfer payments (Friis 1994, 
Rasmussen 1994), 

The above characteristics and changing trends are 
impacting the food economy. Production of country 
food remains of significant importance in those regions, 
and still carries a symbolic value in contemporary 
cultures (Dalh 1989, Condon e¢ af 1995). Many studies 
have also demonstrated its quantitative importance of 
country food to community economic structure in 
similar areas (Cox 1985, Duhaime 1987, Marquart & 
Caulfield 1996, Myers 1982, Quigley & McBride 1987, 
Wolfe & Walker 1987) as well as to the family budget 
(Chabot e¢ a/ 1997, Usher 1976, Wenzel 1981, Smith & 
Wright 1989, Smith 1991). However, country food 
appears not to be sufficient. Indeed, it no longer 
maintains subsistence and is compensated by market 
food (Kuhnlein 1991, Lawn & Langner 1994); 
sometimes market food assures subsistence, in the Sami 
population for example (Haglin 1991) or among 
children (Moffatt e¢ a/ 1991). In a word, one notes a 
greater dependence on store-bought food (Lawn & 
Langner 1994) corroborated by nutritional surveys 
indicating that store-bought food is the major source of 
energy, carbohydrate, fat and vitamins (Lawn & Langner 
1994, Kuhnlein e¢ af 1991). Production of country food 
is also today dominated by the market sector; it is 
therefore more individualistic and more expensive 


(Chabot e¢ af 1997, Duhaime 1987, Simard 1996, Usher 
1976, Quigley & McBride 1987, Smith & Wright 1989, 
Myers 1982). 

The literature shows that the Arctic is currently 
entrenched in the economic order and capitalist mode 
of production, even though cultural identities and 
traditional practices persist. Despite the numerous 
similarities, the literature also reveals that the Arctic 1s, 
to a large extent, heterogeneous. However, it reveals the 
absence of regional and national works specifically 
devised to permit international comparison, to make it 
possible to measure the economic importance of market 
and customary food sectors, and to identify the 
structural, organizational, and cultural factors that play a 
role in development. 


2.2 Health and Nutrition Aspects of Arctic 
Economic Development 

Although country food can be locally abundant, Arctic 
populations have faced a number of dietary deficits in 
the past, namely as the result of epidemics, natural 
cataclysms (e.g., Malthusian fluctuations in animal 
stocks), or social conflicts (e.g., Fortuine 1971, Ross 
1975, Duhaime 1990, Meldgaard 1987). However, even 
if the dietary balance of these populations fluctuated 
over time, they nevertheless survived collectively. Rising 
monetization, different incentives to sedentarize and 
various adaptive strategies (Duhaime 1983, McElroy 
1977) have contributed greatly to reducing the dramatic 
impacts of these dietary deficits, but have also led to a 
new set of problems. These problems include health 
effects related to changes in consumption patterns 
resulting in hypertension, diabetes, tooth decay, anemia, 
and possibly less resistance to infections (Schaeffer 
1977, Labbé 1981, Ekoe e a/ 1990, Thouez et a/ 1989, 
Rode et af 1995, Schaeffer e¢ af 1980, Shaefer 1976, 
Schraer et a/ 1996). 

These health problems can be further aggravated by 
the various industrial projects that are presently 
operating or under development in the Arctic (Grondin 
& Bruneau 1994). Thus, mega-developments can 
generate nutritional imbalances by limiting the time 
available for hunting, by distancing workers from their 
usual redistribution networks, by disrupting land use 
patterns due to environmental impacts, or by affecting 
spending patterns (Mann 1975, Dahl 1984, Hobart 1981, 
1982, Wenzel 1983). However, research has shown that, 
at the same time, increased cash flow from economic 
developments can actually enhance country food 
procurement and consumption (Bone 1985, 1989, 
1992). Nutrition patterns can also be affected by 
economic activities in other parts of the world, as 


evidenced by the long distance transportation and 
bioaccumulation of contaminants (CACAR_ 1997), 
which have cast doubts on Arctic country food safety, 
sometimes even affecting sharing networks (NAC 
1991, Wheatley & Wheatley 1981). Although increased 
availability of store-bought foods is an important factor 
in the overall reduction of the dependence on country 
food, other less documented factors in the North can 
also determine dietary changes such as consumer 
preferences (in terms of benefits sought, appearance, or 
taste) and socioeconomic disparities (social status, 
generation). 

A great deal of work has been done on the nutrient 
contents of specific country food, but little has been 
done to illustrate the importance of these nutrient 
sources. Recent epidemiological research and modeling 
have highlighted the fact that country food is not only 
the source of various classical nutrients (e.g., proteins, 
vitamins), but is also a major factor in health protection 
in the Arctic due to the presence of selenium and 
omega-3 fatty acids in marine mammals (Dewailly e¢ a/. 
1996b, Kinloch et a/ 1992, Mulvad ef a/ 1996). As 
shown elsewhere (Messer 1984), Arctic country foods 
are often more nutritionally complete than are store- 
bought foods. Moreover, research conducted to date in 
the context of the Avativut/Ilusivut Eco-Research and 
Arctic Environmental Strtategy (AES) programs to 
characterize health problems related to environmental 
contaminants has also shown that, even though country 
foods contain different contaminants, health risks are 
uncertain, and that the benefits of the nutrition are 
greater than the expected benefits of risk reduction 
scenatios. Moreover, major effects on nutrient intake or 
social and economic costs accompany the different 
reduction scenarios (Dewailly et a/ 1996b). In light of 
the results of these risk/benefit analyses, various authors 
have stressed the need for a continued consumption of 
country food for reasons varying from health protection 


to cultural identity (Egede 1995, CACAR 1997). 


2.3 Legal Context of Arctic Economic 
Development 

Legal analyses of sustainable developmen in the Arctic 
center on three fundamental issues: (1) aboriginal land 
tights (2) self-government, and (3) environmental law. 
There can be no realistic hope of achieving sustainable 
development without a sound regime of rights 
pertaining to the use of land and renewable resoutces, 
effective local control over development policies, and 
adequate protection of the environment (Simon 1992, 
CERABC! 1997). 


There is no shortage of general writings on 
aboriginal land rights in Alask (Anders 1990, Biggs 1993, 
Linxmiller 1992), and our knowledge of the 
international legal perspective is steadily expanding 
(Bankes 1993, Labeau 1995, Otis & Melkevik 1996). 
However, literature detailing land and resource rights 
regimes that are in force in Nunavik (Simard ef a/. 1996), 
Greenland (Ward 1993) and Norway (CRDS 1993) is far 
from abundant. Substantial work remains to be done on 
primary legal sources such as statutes, land claims 
agreements, and judicial rulings in order to ascertain the 
nature and extent of aboriginal entitlements to land and 
resources in the various Arctic jurisdictions. Moreover, 
vety few authors have attempted to assess current land 
and resource rights arrangements in light of sustainable 
development principles (Alcoze 1993, Hunt 1990). 
Finally, it appears that no systematic comparative legal 
assessment of land and resource rights as these relate to 
sustainable development has been conducted to date. 

Problems related to self-government in Alaska and 
Greenland have already attracted the attention of 
scholars, and there is an emerging body of general 
descriptive literature on the Sami Parliament in Norway 
(Beach 1994, Melkevik 1991, Sillanpaa 1992). The 
difficulty of defining the scope of aboriginal self- 
determination under international law has also been 
substantially canvassed (Daes 1993, Sanders 1993). On 
the other hand, the limited self-government 
atrangements applicable in Nunavik (Rostaing 1984), 
and the more ambitious ones currently being negotiated, 
have not been studied to any significant degree by legal 
scholars (RCAP 1996). Jurists who, to date, have studied 
the regime established through the James Bay and 
Northern Ouebec Agreement have been concerned mote 
with its formal status than with its specific substantive 
issues such as the scope and effectiveness of aboriginal 
autonomy (Grammond 1992). 

To date, legal scholars who specialize in 
environmental law have yet to conduct any thorough 
investigation of the unique issues raised by the 
implementation of sustainable development strategies in 
the Arctic (Amyot 1992, Hunt 1990, Young 1992). 
Moreover, such issues were largely overlooked in the 
Bruntland Report (WCED 1987). Although there is a 
significant body of general literature on _ the 
environmental law aspects of sustainable development, 
no systematic attempt has been made to compare and 
evaluate the various legal regimes in force in the Arctic 
world. There is also a pressing need to spell out legal 
principles and strategies that are specifically tailored to 
the unique environmental challenges of the Arctic. 
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Figure 1. Organizational framework for sustainable society indicators. Source: Gosselin et al. 1991. 


3. SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
FRAMEWORK 


Sustainable development is a normative notion. It 
provides a conceptual framework that makes it possible 
to evaluate current development practices and orient 
future decisions with respect to actions that should be 
taken. 

Sustainable development postulates that three 
fundamental fields are interrelated, regardless of the 
issue or the geographical context under study: economy, 
health, and environment. It also postulates that these 
basic relationships are modified according to natural and 
human activities, and natural and human responses. The 
model proposed by Gosselin e¢ af (1991) (Fig. 1) 
schematizes these postulates. It suggests basing the 
analysis on characteristics of development components 
taken into account: economy, health, environment, 
natural and human activities, and natural and human 
responses. But the model goes further, and suggests 
analyzing the issue of the relationships between the 
fundamental fields, namely equity, viability, and 
durability; in the model these indicators are graphically 
situated at the intersection of the fundamental fields 
(Fig. 1). 

All the studies described in this volume refer to 
this conceptual framework and contribute to the 


analysis of the issues associated with sustainable 
development in the Arctic. The research focuses on one 
main issue related to sustainable development in this 
region, namely food security. 


4. SCOPE 


This program comprises, first and foremost, 
multidisciplinary components applied to a complex 
empirical problem, guided by a conceptual framework 
that allows for a systematic approach that can lead to 
the development of a decision-making strategy. Our 
ambition is to significantly improve our knowledge and 
understanding of the Arctic economy, the health and 
diet of Northern residents, and the legal aspects 
applicable to these fields, and to make this knowledge 
accessible to decision-makers with the ultimate aim of 
improving sustainability as regards development in the 
North and the welfare of its inhabitants. 

The Arctic is delimited here by the Inuit territory: 
the Arctic region of Alaska, Nunavut and Nunavik, 
Greenland, as well as the Euro-Arctic Barents Region, 
comprising the Sami area. This interim report is 
organized in such a way as to provide a conceptual 
framework that allows the identification of major issues 
related to food security, including socio-economic 
initiatives, public health policies, and legal arrangements. 


This model encompasses the circumpolar regions 
and can be used to elaborate scenarios designed to assist 
in the decision-making process for the sustainability of 
human actions. The second chapter describes 
contemporary citcumpolar Inuit diets, stressing the 
importance of an increase in imported food use. The 
second section of the report deals with socio-economic 
considerations of food security, and presents a regional 
portrait, with sound examples to illustrate regional 
contexts and general trends. The legal section is devoted 
to the role of environmental law in securing access and 
availability, as well as legal arrangements regarding land 
rights agreements and access to resources. Two 
examples are presented: the Inuit of Nunavik under the 
James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement, and the Sami of 
Norway whose land rights are recognized by the 
Norwegian Parliament. These issues lead to the question 
of Aboriginal self-government in the Arctic. Finally, we 
present a synthesis of circumpolar experiences, stressing 
the importance of regional variations in socio-economic 
and public health concerns, as well as political and legal 
contexts. Four major common issues emerge from 
discussions, namely: access to resources and to the 
means of production; legal control over subsistence 
activities; commercialization of locally produced foods; 
and, food choices and preferences. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE CONDITIONS OF SUSTAINABLE FOOD SECURITY. 
AN INTEGRATED CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


Gérard DUHAIME and Anne GODMAIRE 
Groupe d’études inutt et cercumpolatres (GETIC), Laval Unwerstty, Quebec City, CANADA 


Abstract: this chapter presents an integrated conceptual framework for the study of the conditions for food security, 
based on a review of world literature. The systemic model provides definitions of the main variables, and describes 
and illustrates their mutual—and most often multidimensional—trelationships. The fundamental framework is that 
food security and/or insecurity (both potentially sustainable or not) is seen as resulting from relationships between 
social factors (demography, health), intermediating mechanisms (food production and circulation in market and 
customary spheres), and food consumption determinants (accessibility, availability). The program framework is drawn 
here to provide the reader a tool with which to consider each of the contributions to this volume in a global context, 
and further, to | guide the synthesis of this volume, as presented in the final chapter. 


1, FOOD SECURITY AND But the adequacy of stocks relative to 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT consumption needs is not a sufficient definition, as it 
reduces the processes in question to too narrow a 
(...) the metaphor “food window” [is] a means of gaining binomial. Subsequent definitions will try to incorporate 
insight into a society based on the values, behaviors, and the factors and mechanisms that come into play over a 
expectations associated with the production, distribution, long food chain that extends from the constitution of 
and isaac pay of fo od. Addressing the Social Jactors world stocks to individual food consumption. In its own 
surrounding food security (...) serves as a window through definition (1983), the Food and Agriculture 
which we observe the complexities and challenges emerging ee adj h ks j 
fin. de Be see of pHaadaR ae ganization indicates that access to stocks is an 
consumption. Corbett 1991:2511, essential condition of food security, just as is the 
constitution of the actual stocks: 
1.1 Food Security . . 
Over the last quarter century, the evolution of the poe ey ee eee 
; . times have both physical and economic access to 
concept of food security has reflected an increase in the food they need” (FAO 1983, quoted in Le 
knowledge concerning the mechanisms in question Normand 1996:89). 
(Benbouzid et a/ 1995:37, Corbett 1991, Davies 1996:15, . — . . 
Le Normand 1996, Maxwell S. 1996:162). In 1975, the This organization recognizes that increasing 
definition proposed by the United Nations’ World Food global stocks alone is not enough to put an end to food 


problems (Benbouzid e¢ a/ 1995:39). In short, the basic 
conditions of food security are the constitution of 
stocks and the accessibility to stocks. Hence, an analysis 
of food security can no longer be confined to simply 
measuring stocks, but must include accessibility to 
stocks and consumption, and the production and 
circulation of stocks—namely, their availability 

It will later be understood that accessibility, and 


Conference characterized food security as a situation 
whereby adequate supplies are available to meet the 
growth in world consumption. Food security is: 


“Availability at all times of adequate world 
supplies of basic food stuffs (...) to sustain a 
steady expansion of food consumption (...) and to 
offset fluctuations in production and price” 
(United Nations 1975, quoted in Le Normand 


1996:89). ultimately, individual consumption, are linked to a new 

set of factors, not reflected in macroeconomic analyses. 

' Corbett attributes the metaphor to Joseph Collins (1985:xvi) Indeed, they are linked noe the dynamics of the 
in Nicaragua: What Difference Could a Revolution Make? Rev. ed. relationships between and within institutions where the 
San Francisco: Institute for Food and Development Policy. circulation of food takes place. Between world markets 


and nations, between national stocks and _ regions, 
between regional stocks and communities and families, 
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and finally, between family stocks and _ individual 
consumption, the circulation of food is determined 
according to a complex set of factors. Commercial 
transactions (and hence all of the variables associated 
with such transactions, including monetary exchanges at 
all levels) are among these factors, as well as non- 
commercial transactions which, within households, 
determine, to a very large extent, individual access to 
food, and where factors such as food preferences, the 
sexual division of roles, and nutritional needs come into 
play. 

In 1996, the World Food Summit proposed a new 
definition, which we will adopt here: 


“Food security exists when all people, at all 
times, have physical and economic access to 
sufficient, safe and nutritious food to meet 
their dietary needs and food preferences for 
an active and healthy life’ (WFS 1996a). 


This definition presupposes a number of 
conditions (much more numerous than those set out by 
the United Nations in 1975) that must be met to achieve 
a state of food security. 


“To eliminate nutritional problems, it is not 
enough to increase global food availability. Of 
course, adequate quantities of healthy and 
nutritional food must be available to meet the 
needs of a population, but above all households 
must have adequate access to existing supplies. 
Foodstuffs must then be prepared adequately and 
distributed fairly among all members of the 
family. Finally, to benefit fully from the 
foodstuffs consumed, the persons must be in 
good health and capable of absorbing and 
efficiently metabolising the nutrients; they must 
have clean water, basic sanitation and clean air; 
they must have access to satisfactory health care 
services and must lead an active and healthy life” 
(Benbouzid et af 1995). 


As one can imagine, these essential conditions are 
determined by a large number of factors and a complex 
labyrinth of processes. We will return to this question in 
greater detail. 

Beyond a refinement in our understanding of the 
conditions of food security, the evolution of this 
definition also reflects another development: that of the 
dominant ideas of the time, and of the social players 
who conceive them. Indeed, food security is not defined 
solely by characteristics, but also by its final aims. Food 
security is a basic human right, in the UN humanist 
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perspective.’ It is also the assurance of an active and 
healthy life, likely to ensure the availability of functional 
human resources, a climate of social stability, and a 
likely expansion of world economic markets, according 
to the World Bank’s view (WB 1986 quoted in Le 
Normand 1996:89, Johnston 1997, CE 1995) 

In summary, the definition does not lead solely to 
an in-depth examination of a set of conditions that, 
taken together, would determine a state of food security 
or insecurity; it also leads to the observation that any 
judgement made about this state cannot be separated 
from a normative framework. 


1.2 Converging Normativeness 

The sustainable development concept has _ been 
discussed to such an extent since the release of the 
Bruntland report that there is no definition that is both 
the subject of a consensus and that is operative. Indeed, 
so many slants have been given to this concept that the 
normative power associated with it is variable. 
Moteover, we have shown that, within this conceptual 
framework, it can be understood either as a synonym of 
“economic growth that is compatible with future 
needs,” and hence be incorporated in the neo-liberal 
ideological arsenal justifying globalization; or as the 
antonym of growth, as it necessarily leads to the 
destruction of the environment (Duhaime 1998). 

However, the different variations do not really 
matter, as the concept still has a normative content: it 
orients the action to achieve a desired state. To precisely 
characterize this changeable normative content, one 
must analyze all of the operative variables brought into 
play in a given discursive context. Here, we adopt 
Goodland’s_ definition (1994), where sustainable 
development is understood to be “development without 
growth beyond the environment’s capacity.’ 

Therefore, the two central concepts on which our 
work is based are normative. They indicate objectives 
regarding human development in general that can be 
adapted to circumstances that are peculiar to each social 


* “Our Heads of State and Government or representatives 
gathered at the World Food Summit at the invitation of the 
United Nations’ Organization for Food and Agriculture, 
reaffirm each human’s right to have access to healthy and 
nutritional food in accordance with the right to adequate food 
and the fundamental right of each person to be protected 
from hunger” (WFS 1996a). 


3 See Duhaime 1998 for a discussion concerning this 
definition, and the difference between development and 
growth. 


group. The use of normative concepts as the basis of 
scientific work (in other words, the adoption of a 
political position by the researcher), can take away from 
the objectivity of the actual scientific work, and this 
danger is very real. However, we know that, as has been 
shown for a very long time now, scientific production is 
based on strict rules: the explanation of the prior 
notions, the clear statement of each founding principle, 
the use of defined concepts for the interpretation of 
results, including interpretation of results that seem to 
contradict the working hypotheses. A prerequisite for 
the objectivity of the scientific method is that the biases 
themselves must be objectified, in this case the 
normative concepts must be revealed. 

Our position can be summarized using the 
following premises. First, we recognize that food 
secutity and sustainable development are socially 
desirable; this contributes to the initiation of targeted 
research. Secondly, we recognize that it is indispensable 
to reveal our understanding of the normative power of 
the concepts within this framework. Thirdly, this having 
been recognized, and this understanding revealed, we 
must follow all standard research stages in keeping with 
the rules of scientific method. It is important to point 
out that the construction of a conceptual model, a task 
that we are beginning with this text, is but the initial 
phase of the large-scale research program on food 
security in Arctic regions’. 

The two concepts have common characteristics in 
addition to the one that we have just mentioned. Both 
can be used as the basis for evaluative research, where a 
given state can be compared to a desired state; they can 
lead to the identification of necessary changes in 
behaviors and mentalities. Furthermore, they have 
common characteristics, both at the theoretical and at 
the operative levels. At the theoretical level, the two 
concepts direct concerns toward the durability of the 
action. In the case of food security, the availability and 
accessibility of food resources must be maintained to 
correspond to the needs of human consumption; in the 
case of sustainable development, the development must 
be possible indefinitely. At the operative level, both 
concepts share numerous characteristics, of which we 
can only give a few scattered examples as our remarks 
are not yet at the operational level: a process fosters 
food security and sustainable development if it helps 
increase fairness and social justice, local participation, if 


4 Sustainable Development in the Arctic. Conditions of Food 
Security. The research program was initiated in 1998 by an 
international multidisciplinary team, lead by Gérard Duhaime, 
with Eric Dewailly and Ghislain Otis. 
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it reduces social conflicts, and so on. This does not 
mean that the two concepts are synonyms or that they 
are confused, and through some examples could show 
that they are at times contradictory; they would tend to 
show instead that there is a strong convergence of the 


two. 
This convergence can be maximized by 


juxtaposing the two concepts under the “sustainable 
food security” formula, as has been done by several 
authors (Asenso-Okyere ef af 1997, Chambers 1988 
quoted in Maxwell D. 1996, FAO 1998b, WFS 1996, 
Speth 1993 quoted in Gurkan 1995). This operation 
does not eliminate the specific characteristics of the two 
basic concepts from the onset. Instead, it involves 
defining a fundamental coherency constraint that is 
imposed on the model that we are building. In other 
words, we postulate that the conditions that should be 
considered in an evaluation of food security must be 
compatible with our concept of — sustainable 
development and that, conversely, the conditions that 
should be considered in an evaluation of sustainable 
development must be compatible with our concept of 
food security. Perhaps we will succeed in defining a 
unified concept. This, then, would be an outcome of 
our endeavour, which we are just beginning. However, 
the indications that appear thus far are sufficient to lay 
the groundwork. 


1.3 An Integration Model 

The objective of this study is to define a conceptual 
framework, that is, a model that integrates components 
that are at work within the food system, that assumes 
multiple interrelations and allows an analysis of the state 
of food security (or insecurity). 

There are several models that describe food 
systems. Some provide only a partial image of the 
problem. For example, Freeman (1988b) centers his 
examination on the importance of social factors and, in 
particular, of culture as the determining factor in food 
issues. Harre (1987) mainly focuses on the marketing 
circuits of a food product, and underscores the 
operation of exchange systems. Crosnier (1991) also 
emphasizes food production and distribution networks, 
which he describes meticulously. He goes further, 
however, and emphasizes the role of certain social 
factors as determinants of demand. He does not see, as 
Freeman does, that social factors are also determinants 
of production. Finally, Bayliss-Smith (1991) and Greely 
(1991) attempt to model the impacts of the introduction 
of a new farming process, or a reduction of forest cover 
on food security and the environment, thereby detailing 
the effects of specific changes on food security. 


Other authors have tried to consider a broader 
range of components, and have endeavored to represent 
more numerous relations. The resulting models are 
generally complex and, apparently in all cases, difficult 
to make operative. Despite their complexity, these 
models fail to consider all of the variables or all types of 
relations in the dynamics of food security, as it is 
defined and studied today. For example, Beghin ef a/ 
(1988 quoted in Benbouzid e¢ a/ 1995) try to understand 
the state of nutrition without taking into account 
environment and technology. These omissions, or these 
divergent views, can be explained because the aims of 
these authors are sometimes different from ours: at 
times they are looking for the determining elements in 
the consumption demand; at others they are trying to 
establish the nutritional state of the individual or the 
state of food security at the household level, and so on 
(Babu & Mthindi 1994, Pintrup & Anderson 1987 
quoted in Gurkan 1995, Salazar de Buckle et a/ 1989). 

Some models attribute predetermined values to 
the components studied. For example, Atkinson’s 
model (1995) is not an attempt to explain food security 
systems; rather, he focuses on malnutrition. According 
to this objective, income is considered at only two levels 
(‘low and ‘uncertain’), the relationship between the sexes 
is recognised as being unequal, the care provided to 
children deficient, and so on. In fact, this model 
proposes an explanation of malnutrition rather than 
provides an assessment tool that might be useful in any 
situation where malnutrition is not in question. Similarly, 
the UNICEF model (1990 quoted in Le Normand 1996) 
presents causal relationships that lead to mortality and 
death. Finally, Gaburici’s model (1995) distinguishes and 
organises farm production and circulation subsystems of 
the food consumption system into a hierarchy, and 
incorporates social factors such as economics and 
politics. However, his components are limited in 
number, and the relationship between the subsystems 
are complex and predetermined. 

The model that we propose is based on three 
basic composition rules, which take the opposing view 
of the limits that we distinguished in existing models. 
First, the model must be based on a broad vision of the 
problem, in order to be able to integrate all of the 
dimensions, all of the components; the aim here is not 
to create a causal model, but rather a relational model 
that incorporates all of the factors that contribute, 
directly or indirectly, to defining the state of food 
security in a given geographical area. Secondly, the 
model must be useful for all situations, not only for 
malnutrition or food insecurity situations. As a result, 
the components of the models must describe pertinent 
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realities; their operative categories must permit the 
integration of all possible values. Thirdly, the model 
must be functional. The immediate aim is not to render 
the outline presented here operative, or to provide 
details on the criteria and variations or algorithms 
which, in the end, would make it possible to make 
precise assessments of the state of food security in a 
given region at a given time. Such an objective largely 
exceeds the framework of this study. Instead, we want 
to provide sufficient indications at the conceptual level 
so that the model can be made functional later, and then 
implemented. Ultimately, the model should make it 
possible to identify the conditions on which we can act 
to increase food security in a sustainable manner. 

This first stage comprises long-term research that 
draws on works published in the field. Apart from a few 
well-known exceptions, that of Milton Freeman for 
example, few works deal with the study area of interest, 
namely the circumpolar Arctic. This is understandable. 
Fven if the food problems of the Arctic are not new, 
even if they have had tragic effects, they never have 
been of the scope of the Saharan famines, for example. 
Beyond the historical analysis, rarely have they led to 
modeling efforts. This does not represent a major 
obstacle. Indeed, Arctic areas share common elements 
with areas that most often have been studied from the 
standpoint of food security: pre-existing indigenous 
societies, colonial history motivated by the presence of 
natural resources, penetration of western culture, 
disappearance of self-sufficiency, etc. Besides, if the 
model adequately takes into account all of the relevant 
conditions, it must allow us to consider the multiple 
variations of these conditions. In this context, extreme 
differences, latitude, temperature, local resources, 
adaptations, etc., between the Arctic and more southern 
areas ate never more than useful variations, as they 
indicate the relevance of taking into account the 
variables they illustrate. Our project involves creating a 
general model that can apply at all latitudes. 

Finally, it involves a conceptual framework, a 
logical list of concepts describing realities deemed 
essential for understanding the conditions of food 
security, based on our interpretations of the knowledge 
acquired in this field. This framework is not a food 
security or food system theory, i.c., a coherent set of 
proposals making it possible to produce a reproducible 
interpretation of the phenomena revealed by the 
analysis. We do not suggest, for example, that food 
security is a determinist system, where a variable, or a 
set of preponderant variables would point to a certain 
state of food security, and would eventually allow us to 
predict changes. At its current development stage, the 
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Figure 1. Sustainable food security system. 


proposed framework forms a systematic checklist to 
guide the examination of food security, regardless of 
the context. However, this construction assumes a 
theoretical vision of the phenomenon, as it exceeds a 
simple inventory of knowledge. It requires the selection 
and priorizing of elements, and hence choices. In this 
case, it involves a broad vision, initially inspired by the 
field of socio-economics, where economic phenomena 
are basically understood in relation to all of the forces 
in play; to a large extent this approach is similar to that 
of Human Ecology (Miller 1996). 


2. A MULTI-DIMENSIONAL 
MODEL OF SUSTAINABLE FOOD 
SECURITY 


2.1. Overview 

The proposed model draws inspiration, in its 
elementary structure, from a basic cybernetic core 
(Dion 1971:121, Lapierre 1992:192). It is composed of 
three elements (Fig. 1). The first is the ‘input,’ i.e., the 
element that provides the system with the raw material 
to be processed. It is a flux (of information, resources, 
energy) that exerts an influence on the other elements 
of the cybernetic core. In this model, the input is 
composed of factors of the social system, which we 
will examine in detail. The third element is the 
‘output,’ 1.e., the element that processes the system 
material to produce a result. In this model, output is 
composed of the conditions of food security, which 
we will also see in greater detail. Between the input 
and the output is the core, made up of intermediary 
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mechanisms, or interaction mechanisms, which select 
the information and resource flow originating from 
the input, which put these flows in interaction and, 
finally, which transmit the thus modified flows to the 
output. In this model, intermediary mechanisms are 
supply mechanisms, composed of food production 
and circulation mechanisms. 

Multidirectional ties link the three elements. 
They indicate that the elements interact with one 
another according to all possible theoretical 
combinations. Indeed, from a synchronic viewpoint, 
the basic core assumes a uni-linear relation going from 
input to intermediary mechanisms, then to output. But 
from a diachronic or dynamic standpoint, the basic 
core assumes that relationships are multidirectional: 
not only does output exert a return influence on input 
(which, thus modified, again exerts its own influence 
on the rest of the core), but it may also exert a return 
influence on intermediary mechanisms. Similarly, 
intermediary mechanisms may exert a return influence 
on input, and input may exert an influence on output, 
which escapes intermediation. Moreover, the entire 
core and these three basic elements are influenced by 
the global environment in which they evolve, forming 
an open system. 

All of the components, interrelations, and levels 
are found in the natural environment which forms the 
basis of the model. To facilitate intepretation of the 
graphical representation of the food system, we 
indicated the links between the basic elements of the 
cybernetic core at each level of analysis, but we have 
not reproduced all of the links that may exist between 
all of the components. 


2.2 Natural Environment 

The model provided by Gosselin e¢ a/ (1991), was 
designed to guide the compilation of indicators of 
sustainable development, and postulates that three 
basic areas are interrelated, regardless of the field of 
study or the geographical context: economy, health, 
and environment. It also postulates that these relations 
are influenced by natural and human activities, as well 
as natural and human responses. But the model goes 
further; it pinpoints key indicators of sustainable 
development by an analysis of interactions between 
the basic areas. Equity results from interactions 
between economy and health; viability results from 
interactions between environment and health; and 
durability results from interactions between economy 
and environment. 

But the model assumes that all human activity 
can be reduced to unveil the state of the economy, the 
state of health of the population, and the state of the 
environment. If this is acceptable from a theoretical 
viewpoint, as one could always link any indicator of 
human activity to one of these three areas, it is 
nonetheless difficult to apply. We will see that the 
economy, health, and the environment exert, in turn, a 
central influence on all of the variables that come into 
play in food security, but that we must examine several 
distinct fields meticulously if we are to succeed in 
grasping, at least theoretically, all of the variables in 
question. However, this model is a key: it recalls the 
importance of the basic areas, in particular the 
environmental dimensions, where natural and human 
activity unfolds, and where natural and human 
responses are shaped. 

From this, we will hold that a food security 
model must begin from the same basic premise. It 
recognizes that human activity takes place in a given 
environment, namely the biosphere, and that this 
essential condition can have major effects. Planetary 
climate changes, whether caused by human activities 
or not, can have a decisive influence on human 
activity, and modify the course, the means, or even the 
ultimate ends of such activity. 

A large percentage of human activity consists in 
trying to overcome constraints imposed by nature, 
particularly since the industrial revolution, which was 
geared to mastering the forces of nature. However, the 
fact remains that human activity takes place in a given 
environment, and its changing parameters may be 
decisive. 
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2.3 The Factors of the Social System or Inputs 
(INP) 

Factors within the social system are classified into 
seven main groups:> environment, demography and 
health, technology, economy, social stratification, 
politics and legal framework, and culture (Fig. 1). 


2.3.1 The Environment (ENV) 

As a factor of the social system, the environmental to 
impact on human activities. Understood in this way, 
the environment exerts an influence on the other 
elements of the social system, as well as on the other 
components of the food system. It may have 
beneficial effects on food security; but it may also have 
negative effects. 

The environment defines the characteristics of 
the resources available for exploitation for food 
purposes; a presence, abundance, and diversity of 
resources, as well as a healthy environment and 
favorable climate conditions exert a positive influence 
on food security. In contrast, an absence of, scarcity, 
or limited resources, an unhealthy environment and 
unfavorable climate conditions (FAO 1996a) have a 
negative influence on food security. 

The main environmental factors that determine 
conditions that impact food security either way are the 
presence or absence of resources, the climate, and the 
physiography of the soil. A presence of resources and 
favorable environmental conditions, such as fertility 
and abundance of resources facilitate production, 
circulation, availability, and access to food resources 
(CE 1995, Le Normand 1996, Paulson & Rodgers 
1997). Moreover, a healthy environment, where the 


> Inspired by the classification of Léon Dion (1971:114). 


6 Paulson and Rodgers (1997) show that the food security of 
the inhabitants of the Samoa Islands is closely linked to 
generally favorable natural conditions, despite periodic 
devastations resulting from hurricanes. “ Land and crop 
resources are other important internal factors supporting 
Samoa’s subsistence security. Western Samoa’s soil and 
climate are conducive to year round growth of a wide range 
of tropical crops. In most parts of the country the dry 
season is mild, and many soils are moderately fertile.” 
“Samoa’s generally rocky and steep landscape limits 
mechanization and the concomitant pressure for land 
consolidation. Traditional crops (banana, breadfruit, root 
crops, and coconut) give the system much of its flexibility. 
Most serve as both food and cash crop, have a fairly flexible 
harvest period, and are grown successfully without 
dependence on external inputs or extension services. They 
are often intercropped, and a variety of cultivars are used. 


water, air and ground are clean, is a factor that has a 
positive influence on food security (Benbouzid e a/ 
1995, WFS 1996b). In contrast, the scarcity of 
resources and unfavorable natural conditions make it 
difficult to exploit resources, which negatively affects 
production and circulation capacities, as well as the 
availability of and access to supplies. Food security is 
harder to ensure in zones that lack resources, in 
extreme or marginal (Courade & Peltre-Wurtz 1991:3), 
or abnormal (Froment & Koppert 1991) climate 
zones, in regions where the configuration of lands, 
tain, erosion—and we might add cold and obscurity— 
reduce the fertility of soils or accessibility to the 
territory (Kermel-Torres & Roca 1991), and where the 
health environment is unfavorable (Le Normand 1996 
:88). 

In the circumpolar Arctic, some environmental 
factors have a more pronounced influence, which 
impacts the food security of resident populations. A 
contamination of the food chain by sudden disasters 
or by pollution carried over large distances affects the 
quality of local resources. The Chernobyl nuclear 
explosion modified the characteristics of the reindeer 
herds that are fundamental to a portion of the Saami 
economy. Pollution transported by sea and air currents 
in the eastern portion of the Canadian Arctic has led 
to a very significant increase in the presence of PCBs, 
organochlorates, and heavy metals in the fat of marine 
mammals consumed by the Inuit (AMAP 1997, 
Dewailly e¢ al 1996). Moreover, global warming, which 
is thought to affect fish stocks and migration patterns 
of large land mammals, alters the availability of these 
resources. Finally, the cold climate and the polar night 
limit the diversity of potential food-producing 
operations. 


2.3.2 Demography and health (DEM) 

The population structure, namely its distribution by 
age group and sex, and population movements, 
namely the growth or decline of the population, 
influenced by fertility, mortality, migration and so on, 
are major determining factors in food security. Indeed, 
the population structure determines the characteristics 
of the human resources employed in food production 
(or the production of income intended to meet food 
needs); it also determines the scope of food demand. 
Demographic variations determine the diversity of 


These qualities of the crop resources are the basis for the 
resilience of the current cropping system in the face of both 
natural hazards and market changes.” (Paulson & Rodgers 
1997180). 
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food needs to be met; a growth in the population may 
result in supply shortages (cf. CE 1995, Minvielle 
1991:183) and its decline, in manpower shortages 
(Chastanet 1991:141). The characteristics of 
households help to determine the accessibility of the 
food supply. Food insecurity strikes large households 
more profoundly (Odounfa & Ankidés 1991:233, 
Haddad & Kennedy 1994:334), and those who are 
alone and outside the social network (Blaylock & 
Blisard 1995:961, Rouffignat 1997).’ 

One of the major factors that can influence the 
demographic characteristics of a given population is its 
state of health. A population whose state of health is 
favorable will have a positive influence on other 
factors of the social system and other components of 
the food system, thereby promoting food security. It 
will provide a productive labour force likely to 
participate in the economy, and to use the necessary 
resources to meet their needs. A population whose 
state of health is unfavorable will generally have a 
negative influence on the other factors; it represents a 
non-productive population whose needs cannot be 
met in a self-sufficient manner (Gabourici 1995). 

The rapid demographic growth that 
characterizes a large portion of the Arctic imposes 
major constraints for food purposes. Associated with 
the recent transformation of living conditions 
(permanent homes and access to health services for 
example), this growth means an ever-greater number 
of persons to feed. This results in more pressure being 
exerted on the economic resources needed to achieve 
this goal, and a risk of destabilization in the supply: 
outfitters must find greater monetary resources to 
purchase the food and equipment needed for activities 
that are directly related to food production, which 
leads, for example, to a growth in the solicitation of 
the salaried work market. Crop resources—game and 
fish—undergo a greater harvest effort, which may, for 
example, be detrimental to certain vulnerable species. 
In these regions, emigration is thought to be 
negligible, which means that all of the pressure would 
be concentrated on the increase in monetary resources 
needed to face the requirements imposed by a renewal 
of their numbers. 


7 Among the countries of the world, those that have the 
greatest proportion (Africa) or the largest number (India) of 
persons of food insecurity are also those that have the 
highest demographic growth rate. This further accentuates 
the deterioration in food security in these countries (WB 
1996:3). 


Moteover, the relatively recent changes in 
lifestyle in a large portion of the Arctic have caused 
imported food products and choices to replace a 
certain portion of the One of the observable results of 
this combination is an imbalance in food intake, and 
the appearance of associated diseases, such as obesity, 
diabetes, diseases of the circulatory system, which, up 
until now were only exceptionally found in Arctic 
latitudes (Delisle et a/ 1994). Their appearance affects 
the productive capacity of the population, and diverts 
resources to health care—resources that can no longer 
be assigned to other purposes. 

Finally, the use of local resources, affected by 
environmental phenomena, is subject to _ the 
tequirement of the state of health of human 
populations. Pollution traveling by air and sea currents 
penetrates the food chain and is concentrated in 
certain edible and coveted parts of game (for example, 
PCBs in seal and beluga fat, cadmium in caribou liver, 
mercury in freshwater fish meat). These phenomena 
impose potential limits on the use of game for food 
purposes, in particular for groups having higher risk 
factors such as expectant mothers and the elderly, and 
call into question pre-existing food balances (Dewailly 
et al. 1996). 


2.3.3 Technology (TEC) 
Technology encompasses all of the means invested to 
increase human mastery of the environment. These 
include production, transportation, communication 
vehicles, and infrastructure. 

Resorting to technology is generally presented 
as fostering food security (CE 1995:4, Gaburici 1995, 
Gurkan 1995, Kratcht 1995, Salazar de Buckle e¢ a/ 
1989, SMA 1996:9, Blandford & Viatte 1997:7). Its 
most sensitive effects are to promote the functioning 
of supply mechanisms, to maintain the stability of the 
food supply, and to prevent fluctuations. It permits 
the development of the supply production and 
circulation processes. The _ effects of these 
developments are to increase productivity, reduce 
losses, attenuate price fluctuations, as well as to 
promote and diversify exchange including imports and 
exports (CE 1995:3, Giroux 1995:10, WFS 1996b). 
The dissemination of information on_ existing 
technologies, on services available to facilitate access 
thereto, and on the knowledge produced by research, 
lends support to producers and contributes to 
strengthening the productive capacity (WFS 1996a,b; 
Blandford & Viatte 1997:7). 

The population base does not always have 


access to expensive technology. Moreover, the 
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adoption of technology does not always promote food 
security, because it mobilizes considerable resources, 
which are then no longer available to meet the primary 
needs of the population, including food needs (Giroux 
1995, LePlaideur and Mustier 1991, Kachondham 
1995, Chossudovsky 1998). It lowers the value of 
traditional practices, which are sometimes more 
efficient for meeting the population’s food needs 
(Lehman 1996:1). It can lead to a poorer diet by 
promoting, for instance, the distribution of products 
with low nutritional values (Corbett 1991:245, 
Kachondham 1995:5).8 Finally, it can lead to food 
insecurity by contributing to the deterioration of the 
environment and a non-sustainable harvesting of 
resources, which requires growing energy investments 
(FAO/OMS 1992 quoted in Benbouzid e¢ a/ 1995:48, 
Dyson 1994, Gaburici 1995). 

In the Arctic, the regular use of air and sea 
transport has upset the social and economic landscape, 
by putting an end to the isolation of villages in relation 
to large cities, by establishing stable supply networks, 
and by promoting the uninterrupted introduction of 
imported goods (see Lawn & Langner 1994). The 
adoption of firearms and snowmobiles has 
significantly increased the productivity of hunting for 
food. The establishment of radio and television, travel, 
and the multiplication of contacts with people passing 
through have transformed the images of the world 
that people have, as well as their ability to assert claims 
to improve their lot. 

At the same time, this use of imported 
production, transport and communication means has 
imposed constraints. From now on, the residents of 
the North must have earnings to be able to maintain a 
consumption based on imports, including the ability to 
maintain a supply of food production means, such as 


8 Observing Mexico and Central America, Corbett states: 
“Indeed, there is a certain unhappy irony in the fact that 
distribution systems for soft drinks and other low-nutrition 
foods may reach far more people than systems designed to 
improve nutritional status.” (Corbett 1991:245) 
Kachondham makes the same observations in Thailand: 

“ Commercial advertising and the promotion of processed 
food in rural areas may result in an adverse situation when 
people sell more nutritious food in favor of buying less 
nutritious, but more prestigious, food. In the urban areas, 
there is an accelerated shift from home-based food 
preparation to processed or pre-cooked food. (...) 
Consumer behavior is being modified as never before by 
intensive advertising and, quite often, by unfounded claims 
for the health benefits of special foods.” (Kachondham 
19955) 


fuel and spare parts for snowmobiles, ammunition for 
firearms, camping equipment, and so on. Resorting to 
imported technologies, which has become a normal 
practice, has contributed to the disappearance of the 
remnants of self-sufficiency; it has resulted in the 
establishment of numerous interdependence ties, a 
movement, which is growing (Duhaime 1990, Kruse 
1991, Myers 1982, Simard e¢ a/ 1996). 


2.3.4 Economy (ECO) 

The economic organization of society has an influence 
on other factors of the social system, as well as on 
other components of the food system. Globally, an 
economic system in which access to productive 
resources, the land, capital and work, as well as the 
distribution of wealth are fair, contributes to food 
security. In contrast, an organization based on inequity 
jeopardizes the food security of the population. 

Economic factors can have a positive impact on 
food security (WFS 1996b, CE 1995). The availability 
of capital at the individual, family, local, regional or 
national level permits a better use of human resources, 
the land, and production means (CE 1995, WES 
1996b, Kermel-Torres & Roca 1991:48, Phélinas 
1991:69). This profitable use permits the development 
of farm, commercial, communication, and transport 
infrastructures, the private sector, remunerated work, 
etc., and helps stabilise the food supply. These 
developments promote the intensification of trade 
flows and a flourishing of the commercial sector. 

The establishment of a fair market-oriented 
commercial system constitutes the main driving force 
that leads to food security, according to the dominant 
opinion (WFS 1996b, LePlaideur & Moustier 
1991:151, Le Normand 1996:96).2 However, the 
transition to a market economy frequently results in a 
deterioration of food security (Courade & Peltre- 
Wurtz 1991:12, Giroux 1995:99, Gaburici 1995).!° For 


° Integration in the market economy takes place through 
exchanges that permit the acquisition of a better control 
over the food resource: “...indeed, it is necessary to succeed 
in establishing a balance between, on the one hand, the local 
production of foodstuffs and crops for export and, on the 
other hand, foodstuff imports, taking into consideration the 
specific situation of the country” (CE 1995). For producers, 
the availability of capital, credit, loans, favorable measures, 
etc. may lead to an increase in production, to the 
broadening of the diversity of farming practices (Kermel 
Torres & Roca 1991:48), to the possibility of making 
exports (Phélinas 1991:68), and even to the increase in the 
interest in food-producing practices (Minvielle 1991:183). 
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example, a growth in exports that accompanies 
integration in a market economy can be detrimental to 
food security if it forces local producers to abandon 
the component food production that guaranteed the 
stability of supply of local products in addition to 
creating jobs (Lehman 1996:1, Whiteford & Ferguson 
1991).11 The progressive generalization of the rules of 
free trade at the global level makes matters worse. 
According to the analyses of Chossudovsky (1998), 
Peemans (1996) and Courade and Peltre-Wurtz (1991), 
the diktats of the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund deepen inequities associated with 
access to resources, and increase social exclusion. 

Hence, the market economy is not a cure-all, as 
it does not spontaneously produce equitable access to, 
ot a fair distribution of, wealth. On the contrary, a 
large number of the undernourished are unable to 
produce or to purchase. More often than not, they 
lack adequate access to the means of production (land, 
water, seeds, income, credit, technology, and so on) 
due to political unrest or a faulty economic 
organization, when it is not due to unfavorable 
environmental conditions, etc. 

Finally, there exist some forms of parallel or 
underground economic systems that are detrimental to 
food production because they lead to a deliberate 
diversion of wealth to a particular sector of society. 
These involve criminal activities, such as_ the 
smuggling of foodstuffs (Phélinas 1991:68, Giroux 
1995:7, Kermel-Torres & Roca 1991:47) and the 
stealing of resources (Droy 1991:117-127), occasionaly 
encouraged by faulty or complacent political 
measures. !4 


10 Economic measures that encourage the market economy 
occasionally contribute to the deterioration of food security. 
For example, the formation of monopolies in the 
commercialization of foodstuffs may lead to abuses. “The 
commercialization of foodstuffs is in large part an activity 
that the private sector is best suited to carry out, but the 
public sector must intervene in the event that the private 
sector breaks down and must prevent the abuses ensuing 
from monopoly situations.” (WFS 1996) 


11 On the contrary, several studies show that maintaining 
traditional practices would be a better way of ensuring food 
security, that they would promote a better distribution of 
wealth and a longer-lasting development, and that they 
would allow households to reduce the tensions resulting 
from a difficult transition to the market economy (Courade 
& Pettro-Wurtz 1991, Giroux 1995, Frankville & 
Prudencion 1991). 


In the Arctic, the economic system has 
undergone rapid and major changes. During the era 
preceding sustained contacts with colonizers of the 
New World, self-sufficiency prevailed. The fur trade 
modified harvesting of resources to suit the 
requirements of fur-traders; it also juxtaposed market 
consumption and home consumption, made possible 
by the use of the income from the fur trade. 

During the 1930s, at least in the Canadian 
Arctic, the Great Depression undermined the fur 
trade, which had become an unquestionable basis of 
aboriginal economy (Grygier 1994, Duhaime 1985). 
The period that followed was one of great distress, 
where epidemics followed on the heels of famines, to 
the point where governments had no other choice but 
to intervene on a massive scale. The construction of 
permanent villages changed the foundation of the 
Arctic economy; which would henceforth be based on 
the generation of wage-earners which supplanted 
earlier forms of economic production without, 
however, causing them to disappear completely 
(hunting and fishing for food purposes), and on the 
large-scale development of natural resources, such as 
oil, mineral resources and hydraulic energy, as well as 
on the development of public administration as an 
industry. 


2.3.5 Social stratification (STR) 

The breakdown of resources is never uniform between 
the players of a given society. It depends on the strata, 
distinguished by socioeconomic characteristics, the 
types of social and political participation, and so on. 
Social stratification, in particular belonging to a 
specific stratum, largely contributes to defining the 
food situation of a person, a household, or a region; 
indeed, it has an influence on other factors of the 
social system, and other components of the food 
system. 

Wealth, the availability of sufficient income, 
leads to a state of food security; poverty leads to food 
insecurity (CE 1995, WFS 1996b, Salazar de Buckle e¢ 
al, 1989). Poverty, which is defined as the absence of 
or the lack of access to resources and the ability to 
exploit them, limits the potential to react and adapt to 
situations of food insecurity. Poverty threatens women 


12 In some extreme situations, food even becomes a 
weapon. Food is used as a tool of political and economic 
pressure by countries such as the Sudan, Liberia, North 
Korea, Burma, Afghanistan and Sierra Leone. (WFS 1996); 
human capital is used to exploit international compassion, 
and the food assistance is diverted to the class in power. 
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(70% of the poor are women, according to the World 
Food Summit 1996b), children, rural populations, 
aboriginal populations, unemployed urban 
populations, minorities, nomads, and the victims of 
wars and other disasters of a natural or human nature 
in particular (Denis 1996:99, WFS 1996b, Rouffignat 
1997, BM 1996:2-3).13 

In several regions of the world, the higher strata 
adopt behaviors that maintain or improve their 
position, to the detriment of the lower strata.!4 
Besides, these behaviors sometimes extend outside the 
boundaries of legality. In such a context, the control 
that the upper strata exercises over the lower strata 
practically prevents any improvement in living 
conditions, food conditions in particular, for the latter. 

In the Arctic, the appearance of stratification is 
concomitant with the penetration of the market 
economy; it is crystallized with sedentarization, which 
diversifies the conditions of life and of access to 
economic and cultural resources, and so on. Regional 
and local elites appear everywhere and hold positions 
of political and economic control; groups of average 
station appear everywhere; finally, badly-off groups 
also appear, without power or resources, maintained 
by the mechanisms of the Welfare State (Duhaime 
1991). 


2.3.6 Politics and legal framework (POL) 

The political power has a profound influence on 
activities of all kinds practiced on a given territory, at 
whatever scale. The institutions that exercise this 
power determine the rules and endeavor to enforce 


them. 


13 Not all poor persons are in a state of food insecurity, but 
all persons in a state of food insecurity are poor, according 
to Dyson (1994). Food insecurity is a characteristic of the 
poorest of society (Ibrahim 1995, Courade & Petre-Wurtz 
1991, CE 1995, Giroux 1995, WES 1996b). 


'4 For example, “the peasants of the corn-producing 
mountain zone in Mexico are subject to a local control and 
supervision system that affects the supply and 
commercialization system. For the local elite, any attempt at 
organization on the part of the peasants is looked down 
upon, especially as it calls into question the monopoly trade 
status that the elite generally enjoys. The latter do not lack 
means to impose their views, means that range from not 
hiring the peasants during the work period to not lending 
assistance in the event of difficulties, and that may 
eventually take the form of political pressures” (Bernard & 
Hoffman 1991:87). 


Some fields of application have a direct link 
with food security; this is the case for key policies 
concerning national food production, domestic and 
foreign trade, and the constitution of stocks. This said, 
the orientation given to such policies, and the impacts 
of similar ones, can be very divergent from one 
country to the next, according to a variety of contexts. 
In principle, the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund promote an increase in national 
production and stockpiling capacities to attenuate 
price fluctuations and limit shortages; in short, they 
contribute to a state of food security. Yet, they also 
help create the opposite situation. By requiring 
payment of the national debt before granting new 
loans for development, these institutions prompt 
debtor countries to dismantle the social policies they 
no longer have the means to support. These 
prerequisite structural adjustments lead to a deterioration 
in the living conditions of an ever-greater portion of 
the population of both hemispheres, in rich countries 
and in poor (Courade & Peltre-Wurtz 1991). In the 
countries of the former Eastern Bloc, they upset price 
stabilization and wealth redistribution practices, and 
weaken purchasing power. This spiral leads to food 
insecurity: decline in business revenues, decline in 
domestic production, increase in debt level, widening 
of technological gaps, reduction in reserves, increase in 
low quality imports, and so on (Giroux 1995). A 
country facing such an imbalance between imports 
and exports, and which must resort to international 
food assistance confirms its political and economic 
dependence situation. The social and economic future 
of a country becomes compromised (Kermel-Torres & 
Roca 1991). Other areas of international politics can 
have effects on food security, such as declarations 
concerning human rights, respect for the environment, 
and the exploitation of natural resources. Cooperation, 
international solidarity, and refraining from taking 
unilateral measures that do not comply with 
international law and the United Nations Charter are 
seen as promoting food security (CE 1995, WFS 
1996b, Asenso-Okyere e¢ a/ 1997, Phélinas 1991, 
Lehman 1996). However, international policies do not 
always have an impact on national situations, as their 
efficiency depends on numerous factors, such as the 
willingness of countries to participate in these 
exchanges, the availability of discussion sites, the 
ability on the part of national participants to negotiate 
and defend their interests, and ultimately to implement 
these policies. 

National policies also influence the food 
security balance of populations. For example, policies 
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concerning exports and imports can permit a certain 
control over production activities. Export policies can 
promote the competitiveness of national products on 
international markets by establishing quality, quantity, 
and cost criteria that are in keeping with demand and 
with international trade agreements. Commercial 
protection measures can make it possible to manage 
the flow of imported foods. The ability of the 
population to meet its needs—including food-related 
needs—can be increased by policies on access to 
health care and education, the fight against poverty 
and social assistance, and controlling fertility (WFS 
1996b, Benbouzid e¢ a/ 1995, CE 1995, Franqueville & 
Prudencio 1991, Asenko-Okyere et af 1997, Delgado 
1991). Finally, national policies limiting access to 
resources can also limit the population’s economic 
potential (Diskin 1991). The diversity of the fields of 
intervention of national authorities is as broad as, if 
not broader than, that of international authorities. 

However, political power does not exert an 
absolute influence. This dense set of decisions, laws, 
agreements, and regulations can be challenged by 
equally complex legal mechanisms, responsible for 
producing arbitration between the various social 
players and between the various sources of power. 
Moreover, what we said earlier about the limits on the 
efficiency of international powers also applies to the 
lower levels of power. It is not enough for the law to 
be proclaimed; it must also be applied. Finally, extreme 
forms of challenges can undermine the political power 
and the legal framework itself. Terrorism, wars, and 
conflicts result in the disintegration of the political 
system, the isolation of populations and _ the 
precariousness of their situation. In this context, the 
food aid, which has become necessary 1s difficult to 
deliver (WFS 1996b) because it must be conveyed 
under fire or over destroyed roads, or because leading 
officials take advantage of these crises to divert aid for 
their own gain. 

In the Arctic zones, international policies have 
major impacts on the food supply: international 
decisions concerning whaling, the hunting of 
migratory birds and seals have an influence, more 
often than not limiting, on the food-producing 
activities of northern populations (Lynge 1992, 
Maracle 1998, Wenzel 1991). Freeman (1997:8) reports 
that the interruption in the hunting of marine 
mammals, brought about by the European policy, had 
profound impacts on the economy of Arctic 
populations. The sale of furs made it possible to make 
hunting, an activity that produced a large portion of 


the family food supply, profitable. These revenues 
were lost, destabilizing the food economy. 

Similarly, in principle, the territorial rights 
acquired through negotiations between aboriginal 
groups and national governments promote their 
economic development. For example, they guarantee 
access, occasionally even exclusive access, to the 
resources traditionally exploited by the populations for 
food-producing purposes. However, these rights are 
not absolute guarantees. Indeed, the ability to have 
access to resources does not necessarily mean that 
local populations will exploit them. Moreover, the 
tights recognized in recent treaties have not been 
systematically put before the courts, with the result 
that their value is not known, for example in Canada. 
The right of first refusal concerning the development 
of outfitting establishments in Nunavik granted to the 
signatories of the James Bay and Northern Ouébec 
Agreement could be legally contested, if a non-Inuit 
entrepreneur wanted to develop this industry (Otis & 
Melkevik 1998). 


2.3.7 Culture (CUL) 

Culture, as a manner of comprehending the world, is a 
basic condition of food security. Indeed, it allows the 
players to symbolically appropriate the worlds that 
surround them, namely to give a meaning to material 
existence. As a result, cultural characteristics influence 
food security. 

In regions inhabited by recently sedentarized 
populations, the resources of the inherited culture 
perpetuate the knowledge of traditional activities and 
promote a customary use of local resources. This 
exploitation ability helps to meet a portion of the food 
needs and to limit recourse to foreign resources. The 
erosion of this knowledge may make the populations 
more vulnerable by eliminating certain reaction 
mechanisms likely to act as a counterbalance in 
situations of insecurity (Cannon 1995). The formal 
recognition of these characteristics by the political 
powets may promote preservation. (Le Normand 
1996: 3, Wenzel 1991, Lynge 1992 quoted in Freeman 
1997:8, WFS 1996b, Lehman 1996:1). However, this 
situation is not unequivocal. Indeed, cultural traits lose 
some of their value with the dissemination of different 
types of knowledge. Literacy promotion, and more 
generally, education open new avenues to transform 
the world and ensure that needs are met. They increase 
emancipation with respect to the constraints of nature. 
They allow the dissemination of knowledge 
concerning health and nutrition, (WFS 1996b, 
Benbouzid e¢ af 1995:48), child development, (World 
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Summit for Children, N.Y 1990 quoted in WFS 
1996b), and mastering fertility (Benbouzid et a/ 
1995:48). Education also makes it possible to 
disseminate consumption models that are compatible 
with the protection of the environment and available 
resources, (Lehman 1996:1) to promote food products 
and practices (CE 1995), to increase human skills and 
abilities (WFS 1996b), to promote openness to the 
outside world in order to develop social cohesion and 
to create different associations, in particular 
commercial exchanges, and the defense of the right to 
belong to associations (WFS 1996b, Droy 1991:117, 
Thieba 1991:102). 

These changes in culture may, however, increase 
vulnerability. Indeed, there is a relation between the 
availability of remunerated work and the consumption 
of imported food; the growth in imports that follows 
may reduce the revenues from producing homemade 
goods and destroy this production. These movements 
contribute to the disintegration of families, which 
must split up so that some of their members can 
migrate to find a paying job (Delgado 1991:80). In 
turn, these phenomena produce new cultural changes. 
Aboriginal cultures are not the only ones to be 
reconstructed from multiple sources of heritage and 
innovation. Local and natural cultures are also 
continually being modified by these major social 
movements associated with the integration of 
communities in the market economy, the 
monetarisation of work and resources, urbanization, 
and the integration of farmers as consumers in the 
market economy (Sklair 1991, WFS 1996b). 

In the Arctic, the multiple and diffuse effects of 
this social construction process are visible everywhere. 
The contemporary culture of aboriginal populations 
reflects the new conditions of existence, such as the 
generalization of wage-earners, the massive use of 
industrial food produced locally or imported, and so 
on. Pluralism, a characteristic of highly urbanized 
western societies, is henceforth part of the common 
landscape (Duhaime 1991). Depending on the schools, 
the effects are designated as westernization (according 
to the regional variations: §Americanization, 
Russification, etc.) or acculturation. There have been 
calls for the preservation of the persistent elements of 
aboriginal cultures (language, harvesting activities, 
values) and for the preservation of their environment 
by international, national and regional organizations 
(see for example Griffith & Young 1989), agreements 
with this goal in mind have been reached, or integrated 
into more global agreements. These calls, these 
agreements, by their very existence, already show the 


scope of the transformations that have taken place. If 
so-called traditional food remains a central element in 
the discussion surrounding aboriginal culture, 
imported food today represents the greater share of 
food consumed (Duhaime ef a/ 1998). 


2.4 Supply Mechanisms (SM) 

All of these factors influence food production, 
circulation and consumption in the Arctic. In the 
model, food production and circulation are grouped 
under supply mechanisms. These mechanisms are 
twofold, as the production and circulation may take 
the commercial route or the non-commercial route. 
This situation, which is well known in the regions 
under study here (namely at the local level), also 
applies to the other geographical levels, as we will 
illustrate hereinafter. 


2.4.1 Commercial production (CP) 

Food production is the economic activity that consists 
of bringing together the necessary factors—work, 
capital and resources—in order to transform nature to 
to obtain food products therefrom. Food production 
is commercial when interactions between factors are 
settled by legal currencies. 

Commercial food production is influenced by 
upstream factors, such as environmental conditions 
(Paulson & Rodgers 1997), the state of transportation 
corridors (Benbouzid ef af 1995), available 
technologies, the orientation of policies (Lehman 
1996), and the dispositions of the culture in relation to 
production (Bernard & Hoffman 1991, Droy 
1991:117-127). A situation where all of the factors are 
generally favorable leads to two types of effects. First, 
production permits, making available for circulation a 
food supply that contributes to food security. 
Secondly, production generates profits that can be 
directly reinvested in production; they can also be 
saved, thus made available for investment in other 
branches of economic activity (Denis 1996:98, Le 
Normand 1996:1, IFPRI 1995, Dyson 1994). This 
capacity generated by profits and savings promotes 
food security because it reduces the vulnerability of 
production in the event of unfavorable fluctuations in 
upstream factors. However, when the factors as a 
whole are generally unfavorable, the effects are the 
opposite. Production potential, profitability, and 
revenues all decline. The food production available for 
circulation also diminishes, which is unfavorable to 
food security. 

Food production is organized differently 
according to the level considered. There is organized 
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commercial production at the local, national and 
international levels. Local production is intended for 
local consumption and lies with local entrepreneurs. 
LePlaideur & Mountiers (1991:156) identifies it as the 
‘popular network’ where each of the players, 
producers, merchants and consumers, seem to get 
something out of an apparent anarchy.'® As for highly 
technical production, it requires injections of non- 
national capital and 1s fostered by the State in a global 
market context. This production, which is highly 
competitive in relation to local production, is often 
intended for international circuits. Finally, small local 
producers have little control over imported 
production, which is concentrated in the hands of 
foreign capital (LePlaideur & Moustier 1991). This 
production generally offers a comparative advantage 
over local production. The importance of these two 
latter forms of production, namely highly technical 
production and imported production, determines the 
dependence of a country, a region or a locality on the 
outside world (Salazar de Buckle e¢ a/ 1989, Gaburici 
1995). Commercial production may be sustainable if it 
is based on an organization and processes that permit 
the perennial nature of the activity and of the actual 
resources, if it meets local needs, if it is controlled 
locally and if the profits, also controlled at the local 
level, can be re-invested on site (Xachondham 1995, 
IPPRI 1995). 

In the Arctic, a portion of the food production 
is acquired through commercial mechanisms. In 
Greenland, the marine and land resources are 
processed and marketed in the form of finished food 
products: shrimp, groundfish, and others. An unusual 
characteristic of the Greenland situation is_ the 
industrial production of migratory birds and non- 
domestic mammals, such as the whale and the 
muskox. (Marquardt & Caulfield 1996, Rasmussen 
1998). 


2.4.2 Non-commercial production (NCP) 

Food production is non-commercial when the 
interactions are not settled with legal currencies. This 
involves the production for self-consumption, namely 


'> Various experiences show that when local productions 
benefit from appropriate support (funds, technical aid, etc.), 
they can be efficient, can guarantee the stability of the 
supply, and can reconcile production, respect for the 
environment and job creation (Lehman1996:1). Other 
experiences show that local production can lead to a 
deterioration of the environment, when the support is 


limited or inappropriate IFPRI 1995). 


the production realized by households that are 
intended for their own consumption. Although this 
production can use elements acquired on markets, for 
example farm tools, firearms or motorized vehicles, it 
is non-commercial as the productive activity is not 
mediated by currency. Hence, the work is not 
remunerated; if it is, it is by means of a portion of the 
production. Non-commercial food production is 
occasionally realized at the level of the extended 
family, the neighborhood or the locality. This may 
involve, for example, the raising of family herds or the 
collective hunting of big game. But rarely does it 
appear at a level that extends beyond the local level. 

Non-commercial food production undergoes 
the same basic influences as commercial production. 
As a type of production that is mainly practiced by 
households, it is particularly sensitive to factors that 
modify the productive capacities of households. For 
example, political, legal and economic measures, that 
reduce a household’s access to resources, may cause a 
reduction in non-commercial production and a 
resulting increase in poverty (Courade & Peltre-Wurtz 
1991). Such is the case when Saami shepherds are 
denied access to pastureland by logging and mining 
companies. In contrast, non-commercial production 
can be encouraged by conditions that are unfavorable 
to commercial production, such as policies that do not 
support purchasing power (Byé & Frey 1995), and the 
absence of appropriate infrastructures and funding 
(Cheneau-Loquay 1987); a situation described as a 
‘scarcity economy.’ 

This type of production is often inherited from 
the social order that precedes the generalization of 
capitalism and its central institutions (currency, 
market, wage-earning work). The penetration of 
capitalism often results in the disintegration and 
putting down of this type of production; (Freeman 
1997, Cannon 1995) it is gradually abandoned when 
the members of the household turn to commercial 
production or wage-earning work (Chastanet 1991, 
Paulson & Rogers 1997). This movement limits the 
possibility of rebounding; it makes difficult any 
subsequent recourse to this type of production, for 
example when the market economy does not manage 
to provide sufficient revenues to households (Freeman 
1997, Cannon 1995). In the circumpolar Arctic, non- 
commercial food production is present everywhere, 
and its importance varies according to the region.!¢ In 


16 Berkes 1990, Caulfield 1993, Condon ef af 1995, Feldman 
1986, Freeman 1988a&b, 1992; Juniper 1988, Portnoff 
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the North American Arctic, hunting and fishing are 
still practiced, but the harvest is rarely commercialized. 
As a result, a large portion of the consumption of 
locally produced food comes from non-commercial 
production (Duhaime ef a/ 2001). 


2.4.3 Commercial circulation (CC) 

Food circulation is an activity that consists of 
exchanging food production between economic 
players. This circulation is commercial when the 
exchanges between economic agents are settled by 
legal currencies. The main form of commercial food 
circulation is the sale of food through legal stores. 
Generally, the circulation of food is organized in 
supply networks, in ‘chains’ or “channels,’ that vary in 
complexity according to the level considered. These 
networks include the producers of foodstuffs, who 
first furnish the supplies. They also include all of the 
intermediaries who are involved in the distribution of 
products. These middlemen can be organized in 
specialties, defined by the type of food products that 
they offer (e.g., milk, meat, food) or by the type of 
services that they offer (e.g., wholesale or brokerage 
service). 

Food circulation is influenced by upstream 
conditions, such as the state of transportation 
corridors (Benbouzid e¢ a/ 1995, Bernard & Hoffman 
1991), available technologies, economic practices 
(generalized use of currency in exchanges), political 
and social stability and a state of peace (Maxwell D. 
1996:5, Le Normand 1996, Brunel 1998, Dyson 1994, 
WFS 1996b), property rights (access to territory and to 
resources; Cannon 1995:137), and cultural practices 
(Freeman 1988b). According to several observers, the 
factor that most influences the organization of the 
circulation of food products is the role played by the 
State. Policies can be oriented according to several 
different objectives and viewpoints. For example: they 
can systematically favor small local producers, or favor 
large national producers to the detriment of local 
producers (Bernard & Hoffman 1991:86, Thieba 
1991:97, Haubert 1989, Bertrand 1985 quoted in 
Salazar de Buckle ef a/ 1989), or favor international 
producers to the detriment of all others. Depending 
on the orientation of the policies, the circulation may 
of may not promote food security. 

An appropriate organization of the circulation 
of food supplies contributes to food security. It 
permits the constitution of stocks likely to attenuate 


1994, Richling 1989, Wein 1987, Wein & Freeman 1995, 
Wein et af. 1996. 


fluctuations in consumer prices, to meet consumption 
needs during periods that are not favorable to 
production, to reduce the migration toward cities by 
heads of families in search of food, etc. However, a 
faulty organization of circulation leads to the 
interruption or, more generally, the irregularity of the 
supply, which is unfavorable to food security. For 
example, the invasion of the markets by imported 
products (Lehman 1996), or smuggled (Franqueville & 
Prudencio 1991:33, Kermel-Torres & Roca 1991:46, 
Phélinas 1991:67) places the circulation of foodstuffs 
produced locally at a disadvantage, jeopardizes the 
viability of the operations of local producers, increases 
dependence on foreign markets, and multiplies the 
chances of conflicts (Denis 1996). For example, the 
massive export of the domestic production, under the 
pressure of outside decisions, reduces the value of 
production activities intended for local markets and 
affects the population’s ability to process local 
resources to meet its own needs. 

Commercial food circulation takes place at all 
levels. Generally, however, food circulation between 
members of a family household is not subject to the 
tules of commercial exchanges; non-commercial 
circulation is still the rule here, even if the actual 
foodstuffs are, for the most part, acquired by way of 
the markets. 

As we mentioned in passing, commercial 
circulation may include illegal activities, namely 
activities that, although they use legal currencies, 
illegally escape taxation, and involve criminal activities. 
Smuggling food is a form of illegal commercial 
circulation. Smuggling is found in food shortage 
situations, as in Siberia and in Bolivia (Giroux 1995, 
Pranqueville & Prudencio 1991, Kermel-Torres & 
Roca 1991). In similar situations, food production put 
in circulation may have been purchased on legal 
outside markets (of the region, of the country), but 
may also involve humanitarian aid, illegally diverted by 
the national, regional or local authorities, then sold for 
profit (Thieba 1991). 

In the Arctic, food circulation is organized 
according to regional or national networks that go 
from the South, where producers, brokers and 
wholesalers are located, to the North, where one finds 
retail stores that offer food merchandise to consumers 
(Lawn & Langner 1994). Circulation sometimes takes 
place in the opposite direction to sell commercial food 
production, in particular, fishing and _ breeding 
products, for example Northern Shrimp (Rasmussen 
1998). In these cases, Northern producers sell their 
products to brokers or wholesalers in the South. Food 
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circulation then contributes to the food security of the 
North in that it ensures revenue (wages, profits) for 
economic agents in the North, income that is then 
available for savings, re-investment, or consumer 
spending. The international circulation of products, 
namely importing and exporting, is a rarely observed 
phenomenon. On one hand, few food products are 
exported from the northern regions to foreign 
counties; on the other, products that circulate in the 
North were imported by nationally based ‘brokers’ 
before being redistributed in northern latitudes. 


2.4.4 Non-commercial circulation (NCC) 
Food citculation is non-commercial when exchanges 
between agents are not settled by legal currencies. 
There are several forms of non-commercial food 
circulation. Within the household, food exchanges 
with no payment in return are, without a doubt, the 
most common form of non-commercial circulation. 
Within nations, regions and localities, charitable or 
state-run institutions organize the free distribution of 
food on a temporary basis to attenuate the effects of a 
crisis, a localized natural disaster, or on a permanent 
basis to combat urban poverty or to provide relief to 
those persons excluded from development, for 
example (Delgado 1991). Finally, at the global level, 
international organizations (whether or not linked to 
governments), and national governments, set up food 
aid on a temporary basis to attenuate the effects of, for 
example, a crisis, a large-scale disaster, famine, or war, 
of on a permanent basis to combat long-term 
scourges, or the endemic poverty of a given region of 
the world, for example. Whatever the level considered, 
non-commercial food circulation is always organized 
in more or less complex and multi-branched networks. 

The organization of non-commercial circulation 
is influenced by general upstream conditions, such as 
the state of transportation corridors (Benbouzid e¢ a/ 
1995), available technologies, and so on. But some 
factors have a peculiar influence on this type of food 
circulation. Within the family, the non-commercial 
distribution of food is subject to numerous 
determining factors, such as the sexual division of 
roles (WFS 1996b, CE 1995, Savadogo et af 1995). 
Hence, this distribution is not necessarily fair and does 
not naturally ensure the food security of each member 
of the family. Moreover, practices such as bartering 
and reciprocity are occasionally adopted as a palliative 
measure against the disintegration of local economies 
(Delgado 1991:80). 

At all levels, non-commercial circulation— 
basically food aid granted to individuals, households, 


regions of nations—is subject to various determining 
factors such as the humanitarian considerations of 
non-profit organizations and governments (Denis 
1996, Brunel 1998, Bernard & Hoffman 1991). 
Moreover, food aid can be diverted by governments 
that may use it for their own purposes, by criminal 
organizations that steal the food and then sell it, by 
certain members of the family who monopolize the 
food and re-sell it in order to buy other market 
products, such as alcohol. 

Non-commercial circulation can contribute to 
food security (Ankidés 1991). However, being subject 
to often-volatile social and political determining 
factors, which are certainly not as rigid as the laws of 
the market or global economic structures, non- 
commercial circulation of foodstuffs at the national 
and international levels may only temporarily 
contribute to food security (Byé & Frey 1995:131). 

In the Arctic, non-commercial circulation is still 
extensively practiced. At the household level, it 
continues to be the general rule for distribution of 
food supplies between family members, whether the 
supplies come from a store or from food-producing 
activities. At the local level, formal networks 
(municipal) or informal (e.g., networks of relatives, or 
those involving more or less distant neighbors) play an 
important role in the non-commercial circulation of 
foodstuffs, mainly products of hunting and fishing. 
Mention is made of the existence of game 
redistribution in the Canadian North funded by central 
governments and managed by local governments 
(Barrett 1994, Duhaime 1990, Feit 1982, Simard ef a/ 
1996), food banks, and food exchanges organized by 
non-governmental organizations, such as the shipment 
of food aid transported by air and intended for 
Choukotka in 1998-1999, organized by the Inuit 
Circumpolar Conference. Similarly, there is abundant 
literature on food production redistribution practices 
that take place within households or localities and 
occasionally between localities (Condon e¢ a/ 1995, 
Dahl 1989, Freeman 1988b, Quigley & McBride 1987, 
Smith 1991, Wenzel 1991). 


2.5 The Conditions of Food Security, or 
Outputs (OUT) 

All of the previous components contribute to define a 
state by virtue of which the population can have food 
that is likely to meet its consumption needs. However, 
this state is only theoretical; the fact that food 1s 
produced and circulates is not enough to meet the 
population’s needs. There are additional factors that 
must be taken into account to arrive at an appropriate 
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assessment of the situation. They are the availability of 
food, as well as its accessibility. The two work together 
to determine the potential acquisition of food and the 
actual consumption by the population. On the basis of 
this actual consumption, it then becomes possible to 
make an assessment of the state of food security. 


2.5.1 Availability (AVA) 
Availability is defined s the ability of producers of 
food goods (production) and services (circulation) to 
effectively make supplies available for the use of 
consumers. It corresponds to what is known as “the 
supply” in economics, namely the quantity of products 
actually offered for consumption. However, we 
distinguish availability from ‘supply,’ because the latter 
generally only considers the commercial supply. 
Availability is the result of supply mechanisms, 
in terms of the quantity and quality of available food. 
It is influenced by numerous determining factors. As 
for the availability of supplies from the commercial 
sphere, it is determined in particular by the ability of 
producers of goods and services to reach consumers 
geographically (Le Normand 1996:88, LePlaideur & 
Moustier 1991:151, Franqueville & Prudencio 
1991:31). A vast production may remain unavailable if 
it is not transported to the regions and localities where 
the population can acquire these goods, if it remains 
centralized in major cities for example, when required 
by a rural population. This is true for the commercial 
supply; but it is also true for food aid. 


2.5.2 Accessibility (ACC) 

Accessibility to food supply is defined by a 
population’s ability to acquire the supply made 
available on markets. It corresponds to what is known 
as “the demand” in economics, namely the quantity 
that the final consumers are able to acquire, because 
they have the material and financial means to do so. 
However, we distinguish accessibility from demand, 
which is too narrow because it generally only considers 
the commercial demand. 

Accessibility is itself influenced by numerous 
determining factors, which are linked to the social 
factors of the model. A supply that is available at the 
right place and at the right time may not be accessible 
because the prices are beyond the population’s ability 
to pay (Salazar de Buckle e¢ a/ 1989:8). 

Moteover, the relative accessibility of food 
supplies does not necessarily mean that food needs are 
adequately met. The supply may be accessible because 
its cost is affordable; but this supply may satisfy only a 
portion of the food needs, either in quantity (not a 


very abundant supply) or in quality (supply having a 
low nutritional value which is detrimental to health) 
(Kachondham 1995, Gabourichi 1995, Cannon 1995, 
Froment & Koppert 1991). As a result, the relative 
accessibility of supplies is a prerequisite for food 
security, as it partly defines consumption; however, it 
is not a sufficient condition for food security (Le 
Normand 1996:88). 


2.5.3 Consumption (CON) 
Consumption is the final use of food products and 
services. It occurs when a supply is acquired by an 
individual, ingested, and then metabolized. 
Consumption determines the nutritional state and, to a 
large extent, the state of health (Benbouzid et a/ 1995, 
Bertrand 1997) of a population. 

Consumption meets the needs of individuals in 
a variable manner. Adequate consumption consists for 
a given organism, regardless of its age and the energy 
expenditures required by its condition, in the 
satisfaction of its nutritional needs by an adequate 
contribution in quality and quantity of essential 
nutrients. An adequate consumption permits a healthy 
and active life. Moreover, the satisfaction of subjective 
needs can improve the perception that individuals 
have of food consumption, depending on the context 
(Le Plaideur & Mouster 1991:147, Freeman 1988b), 
for example, the possibility to satisfy individual tastes 
and food preferences in a situation where the supply is 
abundant and easily accessible. 

Consumption is influenced by upstream factors 
that determine the supply, its availability, and its 
accessibility. It is also strongly influenced by factors 
that determine the condition of individuals themselves: 
the economic system in which they find themselves, 
the political regime that determines their rights and 
duties, and the social stratum to which they belong. 
Among these factors, the state of health is of 
particular importance, since the ability of an individual 
to meet his nutritional needs is, all things being equal 
elsewhere, limited by his state of health. Indeed, it 
determines the biological capacity to ingest and 
metabolize food, a function that is necessary for the 
development and preservation of life. 

As a component of the food security model, 
consumption is one of the most important immediate 
determining factors of food security. An adequate 
consumption, ensured over a long period, for all 
individuals and in a fair manner, defines sustainable 
food security, as we will see shortly. Consumption is 
not always adequate. It can be inferior or superior to 
the needs; and it can be vain or impossible when the 
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individual is in a state of health that prevents the 
correct functioning of his biological ingestion and 
absorption capacities. 
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Under-consumption results from an 
interruption in supplies (e.g., in the event of ecological 
disasters, economic crisis, war), the inaccessibility of 
supplies (e.g., in the event of poverty or exorbitant 
prices), or individual inability to ingest and metabolize 
available and accessible supplies (e.g., in the case of 
severe malnutrition or serious illness). Over- 
consumption results from the ingestion and 
absorption of food quantities that exceed the needs of 
the organism (e.g., the absorption of too much fat), 
the ingestion and absorption of foods of inadequate 
quality to meet the organism’s needs, or foods having 
characteristics or elements that are detrimental to the 
organism (e.g., the absorption of persistent organic 
pollutants through the consumption of game). Over- 
consumption appears in a context where food supplies 
ate available and accessible; however, other 
determining factors come into play, such as the 
information available to consumers to make choice, to 
adopt a diet that meets their food needs, or to avoid 
superfluous foods or foods with toxic loads 
(Kachondham 1995:5, Dyson 1994:430, Froment & 
Koppert 1991). Malnutrition is the state that results 
from an inadequate consumption that does not meet 
the needs of a given organism, whatever the 
immediate reasons (under-consumption, over- 
consumption). It leads to a deterioration in health, and 
reduces the possibility of leading an active life 
(Gaburici 1995, Kachondham 1995:5). 

The circumpolar area is of particular interest 
due to the coexistence of various types of 
consumption within the aboriginal populations subject 
to extreme environmental conditions, in diversified 
social contexts that are the result of separate historical 
developments. Under-consumption, often observed in 
the past, is thought to be still present in the Siberian 
and Canadian Arctic, whereas over-consumption is 
present in the North American Arctic, as shown by 


pathologies related to diet, obesity, and cardiovascular 
diseases for example (Delisle et a/ 1994, Dewailly et al. 
1998b). 


2.5.4 Food security (SEC) 

To a greater or lesser extent, food security is the 
capacity of human beings, as individuals or as a group, 
to consume food to meet their needs. This capacity is 
variable, according to the conditions that define it. We 
propose four categories that make it possible to place 
these variations on a continuum ranging from a 
situation where security is greater, to a situation where 
it is lesser: sustainable security (SS), relative security 
(RS), relative insecurity (RI), and chronic insecurity 
(CI) (Fig. 2). Despite the apparent rigidity of the 
categories proposed here, we are indeed dealing with a 
continuum. This continuum is that of the intensity of 
security or insecurity and of the resistance to 
fluctuations, the four categories of which express key 
positions. 

According to the definition of the World Food 
Summit presented earlier, food security exists when all 
people, at all times, have physical and economic access 
to sufficient, safe and nutritious food to meet their 
dietary needs and food preferences for an active and 
healthy life. Sustainable food security is the situation 
where this capacity is maintained and reproduced, 
thanks to a strong resistance to fluctuations in the 
components of the food system (WFS 1996). Food 
security 1s, however, relattve when the food system, 
while maintaining the capacity to meet food needs, 
offers a low resistance to fluctuations in the 
components of the food system. Under such 
conditions, the food system tends to adapt to 
fluctuations, which makes it possible to pass from one 
state to the other (from relative security to sustainable 
security, or to relative insecurity) (Davies 1996:24, 
Savadogo eé¢ a/. 1995:148, Le Normand 1996:93). 

Food insecurity is defined as a situation where 
the balance between the needs and the system’s 
resources is upset. Relative insecurity exists when the 
food system presents a low resistance to fluctuations 
in its components; under these conditions, the food 
system tends to adapt to fluctuations, allowing it to go 
from one state to another (from relative insecurity to 
relative security, or to chronic insecurity). Chronic 
insecurity exists when the food system presents a 
strong resistance to fluctuations in its components; 
under these conditions, the food system tends to 
maintain the imbalance that characterizes it (Davies 
1996, Savadogo e¢ a/. 1995, Le Normand 1996). 
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We do not have the necessary data to make an 
adequate assessment here of the situation in the 
circumpolar Arctic, or of the situation in its various 
regions. Indeed, to be able to identity the state of food 
security, one must be able to evaluate the conditions 
on which it is based. If the categories of food security 
cannot immediately provide a basis for conclusive 
analyses, they nevertheless lead to the following 
observation: they invariably refer to the dynamics of 
the food system. Indeed, according to our conception, 
food security is a state that is never defined once and 
for all, but rather one that must be re-evaluated 
constantly, because it is likely to change over time. 


2.6 Feedback (FEE) 


Feedback is the influence exerted by a component of 
the system on any other upstream element; this 
influence contributes to the modification of the 
element in question, and, from there, to a modification 
of the entire food system. A given state of security 
produces feedback and a subsequent modification in 
the food system. The feedback may take several 
distinct forms, the most common ones being reaction 
and adaptation. 

Reaction or reaction mechanisms (REA), 
depending on the authors, are short-term practices 
that lead to modifications in the situation of food 
security or insecurity. They are actions that seek to 
counter the effects of crises or unfavorable 
circumstances, Of to minimize the risks associated with 
these circumstances. This may involve increasing food 
production, boosting revenues through new activities, 
soliciting aid from social networks, etc. A large range 
of feedback mechanisms promotes a strong resistance 
to fluctuations, whereas a limited range of feedback 
mechanisms promotes a low resistance to fluctuations. 

Adaptation or adaptation mechanisms (ADA), 
depending on the authors, are long-term practices that 
lead to modifications in the situation of food security 
or insecurity. They are actions that seek to counter the 
effects of unfavorable structures or to minimize the 
tisks associated with these circumstances. Adaptation 
is not necessarily deliberate feedback. It may call upon 
characteristics that are genetic (size) and physiological 
(fertility, growth, metabolic adaptation). But it may 
also result from the desire of players, as in the case of 
certain types of behavioral changes (reduction in 
physical expenses, changes in the activity on which the 


acquisition of the revenue or the food supply is based) 
(Le Normand 1996, Davies 1996).!7 

The capacity to resort to feedback and 
adaptation mechanisms is a major determining factor 
in the improvement, preservation, or recovery of food 
security. This capacity depends on several variables, 
such as the number and type of potential recourses 


17 Le Normand (1996) gives a detailed description of these 
mechanisms in the case where the impoverishment of the 
household is responsible for the imbalance between needs 
and their satisfaction. These mechanisms are based on 
production, exchange and solidarity strategies. The 
production strategy consists of increasing the food 
production through an increase in performance, namely by 
increasing the work load, or by increasing or diversifying the 
production, as, for example, resorting more to wild 
products (picking, hunting), to more productive species, to 
the diversification of productions (plant or animal), to a 
greater exploitation of available resources, periods of the 
year, soils (complementarity of the ecosystems), by resorting 
to more efficient techniques (method, tools, products), or 
by increasing storage capacities (by building or maintaining 
warehouses). The increase may call on both the formal and 
informal sectors, legal and illegal activities. The aim is to 
increase the energy availability through a modification in the 
energy investment. The exchange strategy mainly concerns 
capital-producing but not necessarily food-producing 
economic activities. The aim is to increase revenues by 
resorting to exchange activities between the formal and 
informal sectors, whether legal or illegal, or by investing in 
non-productive goods such as jewelry, property, or by 
exchanging products, for example humanitarian aid 
products for liquid assets or other assets. The commercial 
system permits energy exchanges between the various 
ecosystems with no limitations. Social mechanisms imply 
the availability of and accessibility to an efficient social 
network. The possibility of having recourse to cash credit or 
credit in kind, as well as the presence of mutual assistance 
and support mechanisms, are practices that make it possible 
to maintain or to attempt to recover food security. 
Resorting to formal or informal networks, whether legal or 
illegal, makes it possible to adjust the food consumption so 
that needs are met. Social mechanisms permit the 
acquisition of energy through a loan or a donation provided 
by the social protection net. When the practice of these 
mechanisms allows the achievement of a surplus, the latter 
is used in capital: “In a crisis situation, capital can be 
mobilized to meet food needs. When the situation worsens, 
the capital that the family household has will decline, or 
even be used up completely, which may lead to a situation 
of food insecurity or vulnerability. The family is no longer 
able to make use of the adaptation mechanisms allowing it 
to limit risks.”” (Le Normand 1996:92). In a market 
economy, capital represents the main recourse used to 
adjust its food consumption to the necessary level. 
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(diversity of the modes of access to food resources, 
variety of available networks, availability of capital), 
the perception of risks, which varies according to 
education and culture, and the choices made according 
to the potential recourses and the perception of risks 
(Benbouzid ef a/ 1995, Kachondham 1995, Le 
Normand 1996, Maxwell S. 1996, Savadogo eé af 
1995). 

However, feedback does not only take place from 
the output or one of its components to the input, to 
the supply mechanisms or to one of their components. 
Feedback may take place from any one of the basic 
elements of the cybernetic core (supply mechanisms, 
output) to any other basic element situated upstream 
(input, supply mechanisms), or from any other 
component of the system to any other component 
situated upstream from the latter. 


2.7 Dimensions of the Model 


2.7.1 First dimension: space or the level of analysis 
The works dealing with food security contain 
observations and analyses at several different levels, 
depending on the final objectives sought and the fields 
of studies and scientific disciplines used. The nation, 
the household, and the individual are the focus of 
specific studies.'® These works indicate, explicitly or 
implicitly, the need to take into account the various 
levels of analysis in the study of food security GMA 
1996, CE 1995, Dyson 1994, Asenso-Okyere et a/ 
1997, Maxwell S. 1996, Paulson & Rogers 1997, 
Courade & Peltre-Wurtz 1991, et.). No longer does it 
simply involve studying world stocks, as suggested by 
the perspective of the World Food Conference of 
1974 or that of the United Nations in 1975, but rather 
examining the interrelations between numerous 
factors from the international level to the individual 
level. 


18 Beghin e¢ 241988 quoted in Benbouzid e¢ af 1995, 
Gaburici 1995, Atkinson 1995, Kennedy & Pinstrup- 
Anderson 1983 quoted in Courade & Peltre-Wurtz 1991, 
Salazar de Buckle e¢ a/ 1989, Crosnier 1991, Babu & 
Mthindi 1994, Davies 1996, Greely 1991, Bayliss-Smith 
1991, Siaamwalla & Valdes 1981 quoted in Asenso-Okyere 
et al. 1997, Le Normand 1996. 
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Figure 3. Level of analysis of the sustainable food security system. 


Yet some works do not explicitly distinguish the 
levels. For example, the model presented by UNICEF 
in 1990 links certain social factors to situations of food 
insecurity or to bad health conditions without taking 
into account the geographical levels (UNICEF 1990 
quoted in Pelletier & Johnson 1994). However, to 
clarify the model presented here, we will distinguish 
the levels of analysis. For each level surveyed in the 
available studies, factors help to model the state of 
food supply mechanisms and the ability to have access 
to the supplies. Moreover, there are interrelations 
between the levels of analysis. For example, 
international economic structures (such as the World 
Trade Organization) have an influence on the 
mechanisms that a given nation implements for food 
production (such as its business subsidy policies); 
national production has an influence on the supply of 
regions and localities; the social policies that lead to 
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transfer payments to households have an influence on 
the economic capacity of households to gain access to 

the supply and to consume (Davies 1996, 
Maxwell D. 1996, Rouffignat 1997), and finally, the 
distribution of the power within a household has an 
influence on the food of which each member of the 
household can access (Abbi e¢ a/ 1995, Dyson 1994). 
The model must reflect this multiplicity of levels. That 
is why, in its vertical dimension, the model is 
organized into six levels of analysis: global (G), 
national (N), regional (R), local (L), household (H), 
and individual (1) (Fig. 3). 

The internal components of each level of the 
model, namely its horizontal dimension, are more or 
less identical at all levels. Despite identical names, their 
content they refer to different realities. In the analysis 
of the food security of a given geographical area, food 
production and circulation do not refer to the same 
realities within the various levels considered. At the 


global level, they refer to global food stocks and cross- 
border transactions. At the national level, they refer to 
domestic production and to the circulation of the 
supply by domestic production or import. At the local 
level, they refer to the specificities of the production 
realized on site and to local supply networks. Finally, 
at the household level, they refer to the production 
activities carried out by households and to the rules 
for circulation of supplies between members of similar 
households. However, at this stage of analysis, we will 
retain an identical nomenclature from one level to the 
next, to reduce the complexity that is inherent in the 
model, while agreeing that empirical realities may 
differ. 


2.7.2 Second dimension: time 

The model elaborated thus far can be used to assess 
the state of food security at a given time and in a given 
geographical area, by considering the multiple 
influences between the variables considered. However, 
the state of food security can change. Indeed, a 
vatiation in a component of the model can have an 
influence on the whole, such as the equilibrium or the 
resistance, which define food security and its duration. 
As Davis recognizes (1996:22-24), the ability to change 
is of prime importance in the analysis of food security. 
For example, in a context of insecurity, households 
can resort to means that have been put aside for a long 
time, such as food production techniques or informal 
exchanges in the family network. The proposed model 
makes it possible to consider such change. By 
repeating the analysis at different moments in time 
(T1, T2, etc.), the model takes into consideration the 
variations in the components studied, and may lead to 
a different assessment. 

But the model can go beyond that. The model 
makes it possible to identify the variables in which 
changes could be made in order to deliberately bring 
about a change in the state of food security Suppose, 
for example, that the analysis makes it possible to 
identify the environmental contamination of local 
food products as one of the factors determining food 
insecurity in the Arctic. Under these conditions, one 
might envisage controlling this factor, either by 
eliminating the environmental contamination (by strict 
legislation at the appropriate level), or by 
circumventing the problem of exposure to the 
environmental contamination (by modifying dietary 
habits). Suppose that the analysis makes it possible to 
identify the lack of monetary resources of households 
as one of the major factors of their relative food 
security or insecurity. Under these conditions, one 
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might envisage controlling this factor, either by 
increasing the monetary resources of households (by 
improving the social security system) or by lowering 
consumer prices (through business subsidies). In either 
case, One may suppose that an assessment made after 
the envisaged changes could be modified in relation to 
the initial state. 

This aspect of the model makes it a useful tool 
for defining the conditions that must be acted upon to 
modify the situation; at the cost of appropriate 
methodological developments, it could permit a 
simulation of the impact of envisaged modifications. 


2.8 Interrelations and Inter-Influences 

Until now, we have described the food security system 
in a linear fashion, as if the relations between the 
components necessarily move from upstream to 
downstream, namely, from left to right, from top to 
bottom and, thanks to feedback, from downstream to 
upstream as a rebound effect. This presentation 
strategy—as that is what it in fact is—is misleading. 
Indeed, the relations between the  system’s 
components are multidirectional, an entanglement of 
inter-influences (Davies 1996, Dyson 1994:147, 
Maxwell S. 1996). To arrive at a correct analysis of 
conditions of food security, one cannot ignore, for 
example, that the population structure can have an 
influence on the economic situation and wce-versa, that 
the rights granted to a given population can modify 
the social stratification and we-versa, and that the state 
of health can have an influence on access to the supply 
and on consumption and vce-versa, and so on. 

A detailed analysis of the conditions of food 
security assumes that one takes this set of inter- 
influences into account. This task is extremely vast, as 
the number of relations between the components of 
the model is substantial because this number is even 
greater when one considers the variations in the 
components, and because, finally, the relations 
between the components have repercussions on other 
components of the model. We can only raise the 
question here. Multiple examples of these inter- 
influences appear when we examine the factors of the 
social system, the relations that they have with one 
another and with the other components of the food 
system. We will examine a few of these here, not to 
deal with the subject exhaustively, but rather to 
illustrate the need to take these entanglements into 
account. 


2.8.1 The environment and the food system 
Natural conditions (ENV) are never absolute deciding 
factors of food security because, as we have already 
said, human societies are capable of reacting and 
adapting, which allows them to occupy and exploit a 
multitude of different environments, to minimize the 
risks by ensuring a certain regularity in the distribution 
of resources between the good and bad years, between 
the economically productive and unproductive 
members (STR), etc., or to migrate if the conditions 
are too hostile (ENV, POL) or if they become 
uncontrollable (Chastanet 1991, Le Normand 1996:91, 
Maxwell & Smith 1992 quoted in Davies 1996)!°. 
These reactions and adaptationsoccurs as a result of 
modifications in other factors of the social system 
(new technology, reorganization of the economy, etc.), 
or other components of the food system (changes in 
production, circulation, consumption). 

These reactive or adaptive capacities can be 
modified over time, influenced by a multitude of 
factors”, Among them, environmental factors can be 
of considerable importance (ENV). Several years of 
difficult environmental conditions, such as droughts or 
incessant rains, can lower these capacities. The effects 
on food securitymay be even more drastic when 


1° For example: “ (...) it can be inferred that they [human 
beings] are also highly resilient, given the ability of human 
populations to adapt to variable resources with great 
flexibility, exploiting a wide range of environments and 
economic processes (...)”” (Maxwell and Smith 1992:37 in 
Davies 1996:26-27). Speaking about a Sahelian society, the 
Soniké, Chastenet (1991) explains: “The reproduction of 
this society over the long term required the implementation 
of strategies to adapt to a restrictive environment — which 
nevertheless made possible an economic and demographic 
expansion in times of prosperity — and survival strategies in 
times of famine. Subsistence and survival strategies call on 
different logic but are two components of the same 
regulation system.” (Chastenet 1991:134). For Le Normand 
(1996): “The populations residing in zones where the 
situation is regularly unfavorable (unfavorable weather, 
permanent conflict...) develop specific practices the purpose 
of which is to minimize the risks: these are adaptation or 
reaction mechanisms” (Le Normand 1996:91). 


20 The difficult conditions that modify the ability to react 
and adapt may originate from factors that are not linked to 
the environment, for example, the slave trade or an armed 
conflict can lead to a reduction in the work force likely to 
threaten food security. Chastenet (1991:138) observes that 
the exceptional duration of the famines at the turn of the 
20th century is symptomatic of a deep crisis in the old 
regulation systems, such as food collection and migration. 
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difficult environmental conditions are added to 
problems ensuing from other factors of the social 
system (POL, ECO) (Chastanet 1991:138, Courade & 
Peltre-Wurtz 1991, Giroux 1995). 

Indeed, the viability that the environment offers 
populations is a fundamental condition of food 
security. An unhealthy environment gives fise to 
diseases, the effects of which are devastating in terms 
of reactive and adaptive possibilities, when they do not 
directly impact on food secutity.”! 

Environmental conditions can be modified by 
human activity at the local (L) and planetary (G) levels. 
At the local level, an intense exploitation of resources 
that does not respect the physical limits of the 
environment leads to ruin (ECO). The over- 
exploitation of resources, the massive use of fertilizers, 
or the irrational use of water causes the desertification 
of fragile zones, the destruction of forests, the 
disappearance of species or the decline in the fertility 
of the environment; anarchic urbanization eats away at 
the best lands (Denis 1996:98, Speth 1993 quoted in 
Gurkan 1995, Whiteford & Ferguson 1991). The 
pressure exerted on the environment reduces the 
possibilities of exploitation over the long term, and 
forces the search for new adaptations. Moreover, a 
deterioration in environmental conditions may result 
from a reduction in or the abandoning of human 
activity, such as the reduction in or abandoning of 
maintenance, irrigation, the reduction in seeded 
surfaces, or the use of fertilizers and pesticides (GP, 
NGP). These changes may aggravate the state of soils 
and make the environment less productive. At the 
planetary level, ecological conditions may also be 
modified by the effect of human activity, more often 
than not in developed countries. Climate changes and 
variability, the destruction of the ozone layer, the 
erosion of biological diversity, of genetic diversity and 
the various forms of environmental pollution, 
including man-induced disasters, affect food security 
(WES 1996a,b) by modifying or reducing access to and 
the possibilities for exploitation. 


21 “Infectious diseases, mainly diarrhea, the leading cause of 
mortality and malnutrition under the Tropics, are very costly 
in terms of calories and must remind planners that more 
often than not, development is achieved through sanitation 
and vaccination rather than through agriculture.” (Froment 
& Koppert 1991:196). 


2.8.2 Demography and the food system 

Major demographic variations increase the risks of 
food insecurity. The imbalance between demographic 
conditions and the capacity of food supply 
mechanisms, to the detriment of the satisfaction of 
needs, increases if there is no intervention, such as 
improving health conditions and the level of education 
(Benbouzid e¢ a/ 1995, Bertrand 1997), improving the 
production capacity (Gurkan 1995), demographic 
adjustments (Chossudovski 1998), and emigration 
(Chastanet 1991). 

On the one hand, strong population growth 
produces an imbalance between the population, the 
production capacity (GP and NGP) and _ the 
environment’s carrying capacity (ENV) (CE 1995, 
Minvielle 1991:183). Demographic growth and 
emigration may take place in response to unfavorable 
conditions, including the deficiency of the food 
supply; as a result, the impacts of food insecurity on 
demographic movements add to food insecurity. 
Moreover, a major demographic decline results in a 
serious labour supply shortage, which affects resource 
exploitation systems (GP and NGP) and the efficiency 
of existing supply mechanisms (Chastanet 1991:141). 
The decline can be linked to a massive exodus (SMA 
1996, Chastanet 1991:141), the aging of the population 
(Giroux 1995:4), high mortality due, among other 
things, to epidemics, political unrest (POL), or major 
environmental upheavals (ENV) (Froment & Koppert 
1991:194, Chastanet 1991:145). These two contrary 
phenomena of growth and decline produce an 
imbalance between the needs of the population 
(CON) and its capacity to obtain supplies (ACC). This 
imbalance results from an insufficient quantity of 
appropriate resources to maintain stability or to 
maintain symmetrical growth between demography 
and development (WFS 1996b) 

Nutrition is a major deciding factor in health 
and demographic characteristics (Bertrand 1997, 
Benbouzid e¢ a/ 1995, Dyson 1995). Adequate 
nutrition (CON) is promoted by a sufficient standard 
of living (ECO),” adequate access to health services, 


22 The WFO (1987 quoted in Dyson 1994:430) and Steckel 
(1983 in Froment & Koppert 1991:196) have demonstrated 
a link between body stature and per capita income. “Weight 
follows a similar trend but tends to reverse itself for cultural 
reasons, which explains why in poor countries, the rich are 
fat and the poor are thin, whereas in the West, the poor are 
fat (access to cheap glucidic and lipidic calories) and the rich 
are thin.” They underscore the different characteristics of 
food ingested according to the country: the quantity for 
developing countries, the quantity of food for developed 
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(Giroux 1995:4, Le Normand 1996:89), the application 
of appropriate hygiene measures and, above all, 
education (POL) (WFS 1996b, Arnold 1981 quoted in 
Froment & Koppert 1991:201, Bertrand 1997:7). 
However, adequate nutrition supposes the availability 
of healthy food (AVA) and a sufficient, quality diet 
(ACC) to meet the needs of each person (CON); in 
summary, it supposes food security. 

In other words, food security promotes health 
(DEM) and contributes to a stability of demographic 
characteristics. Health and demographic stability are 
conditions of food security. Consequently, it appears 
that, regardless of the prime factor, their positive 
variations would always be closely associated. 
Examined from the opposite perspective, the 
phenomenon would present the same negative 
variations. Food insecurity frequently gives rise to 
problems such as a general state of health and welfare 
that is poor or bad; mental complaints such as stress 
and the resulting physiological distress appear to have 
a negative effect not only on physical health (DEM), 
but also on the reaction capacity of individuals (REA) 
(Bertrand 1997). On a large scale, this can be reflected 
by variations in the productive capacity, by an increase 
in subsequent food insecurity, and by demographic 
changes, such as morbidity, mortality, or migration 
(DEM) (Chastanet 1991, Giroux 1995). 

In this context, access to health services is a 
factor of prime importance (DEM). It allows 
vaccination, the fight against infectious and parasitic 
diseases, an appropriate intake of micronutrients, birth 
control, etc. Moreover, health and _ nutritional 
education make it possible to transmit vital 
information concerning good dietary and health 
practices (WFS 1996b, Benbouzid ef a/ 1995:48). In 
this respect, women play an important role in attaining 
a food balance, a role that is largely recognized around 


the world. (CE 1995:1, WFS 1996b). 


2.8.3 Technology and the food system 

Technology permits economic and _ agricultural 
development (ECO) through the development of rural 
infrastructures, transport infrastructures 
(transportation systems, roads, vehicles) and marketing 
infrastructures (CC), the development of which ensure 


countries. Bertrand (1997:12) indicates that for Québec the 
link is more significant between weight and the level of 
schooling, than between weight and income. Hence, she 
links diet with the level of education first and foremost. 
People with less education, regardless of their income, are 
more frequently overweight. 


the stability of the supply (AVA) and increase the 
population’s purchasing power (ECO). (Franqueville 
& Prudencio 1991:31, Bernard & Hoffman 1991:95, 
CE 1995:4)?3. The production of farm surpluses and 
the presence of reliable transportation corridors 
teduce the degree of isolation, and integrate 
populations into the market economy (GP, CC). 
Exporting then becomes possible. If, in addition, the 
use of technology increases competitiveness (Phélinas 
1991:68), permits the meeting of trade standards of 
importing regions, and permits the making of profits 
that can be re-invested (CE 1995:4). 

Similarly, importing, which is part of food 
supply mechanisms (CC), is made possible by the 
existence of transportation corridors (TEC) and 
purchasing power, itself linked to local productivity 
ECO) (CE, 199515); 

Technology is part of all aspects of a region’s 
development, and the food security of the population 
appears to be linked to the wise use of technology for 
the exploitation of natural resources (Kermel-Torres & 
Roca 1991:48, WHFS 1996b). Indeed, a _ limited 
appropriation or non-appropriation of technology 
caused by the absence of exploitable and profitable 
natural resources (ENV), the absence of the support 
of producers (insufficiency of financial means, debt) 
(ECO, GP), or a lack of openness on the part of the 
populations, leads to stagnation or to a decline in local 
food production (NGP), or the lack of experience, a 
lack of processing and storage capacities (CC). These 
situations are obstacles to food security (Bernard & 
Hoffman 1991:88, 94; Minvielle 1991:183, Giroux 
1995:9, WES 1996b, Kermel-Torres & Roca 1991:47). 

As Courade and Peltre-Wurtz mention (1991:5), 
in the case of India, the technological solution is 
limited by basic determining factors, namely the ability 
of populations to obtain food (ACC), regulations at 
various geographical levels, and arbitrations 
established by the State and commercial corporations 
(POL, CC). 


23 Technology makes it possible to limit the deterioration of 
the environment caused by an intensive exploitation of 
resources (Corbett 1991) and to offset the negative effects 
of exploitation. For example, global warming modifies the 
productivity of agriculture, and the adoption of suitable 
technologies makes it possible to maintain productivity. 
This localized phenomenon can have global repercussions: 
“Technology development could partially offset the 
potential decline in these areas [developing countries], and 
increased production potential in developed regions could 
ensure global food security.” (Kracht 1995:70-71) 
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2.8.4 Social stratification and the food system 
Being a member of a social stratum, which influences 
food security, is itself subject to determining factors. 
Courade and Peltre-Wurtz (1991) surveyed zones 
where poverty and food insecurity are found. They 
mention marginal climate zones (ENV), under- 
populated (DEM) zones, and zones inhabited by 
people who live in the country but have no land 
(ECO). They note that, more recently, food insecurity 
has affected small farmers raising export crops, who 1n 
some cases have seen their monetary income cut to a 
half or a third (Brazil, Mexico, Sub-Saharan Africa) 
(GP, CC). Zones with high agronomic aptitudes 
(ENV) and a high density such as cities (DEM) are 
increasingly being affected by food insecurity. 

The introduction of favorable economic and 
political measures helps to attenuate the unequal 
distribution of resources and powers, that otherwise 
would produce a disparity in access to food resources 
(Dyson 1994). These measures can be the recognition 
of rights, improvement of health care and education, 
strengthening productive capacities, an adjustment 
toward a fair distribution of revenues, and increasing 
the purchasing power, and would likely help to combat 
poverty and food insecurity (POL) (Delgado 1991:80, 
WFS 1996a,b). However, they must counter highly 
integrated behavioral models and cultural convictions, 
that are unfavorable to changes (CUL) at regional and 
local levels (Thieba 1991:103, Droy 1991:117), the 
national level (Denis 1996:100), and the international 
level (Lehman 1996:1). Moreover, such measures are 
not sufficient to counter major trends, such as the 
deterioration of macroeconomic conditions (in China 
and Japan for example) (ECO) associated with 
political changes (POL) (e.g., in Russia Lewin 1998, 
Giroux 1995), or associated with structural 
adjustments imposed on developing countries by 
international agencies (ECO) (Denis 1996:99, Courade 
& Peltre-Wurtz 1991:3, Chossudovsky 1998), which 
bring about a decline in social security measures 
(POL) and deepen inequalities (Kachondham 1995:5). 

Poverty itself leads to behaviors that are likely to 
be detrimental, over the long term, to food security, 
such as the deterioration of the environment (ENV) 
(Dyson 1994:436, IFPRI 1995:2)24. 


24 «(...) large areas of land are being degraded and 
deforested, largely due to poverty, population growth, and 
limited access to appropriate technology.” (IFPRI 1995:2). 


2.8.5 The others 
In summary, the model proposed here is based on the 
premise, shared by several authors, that the variables 
affecting food security are interrelated, and that their 
reciprocal influence must be considered. As we have 
just seen, this applies to the environment, demography 
and health, technology and social stratification. But it 
also applies to other factors of the social system, as 
well as to other components of the food system. 

To arrive at a detailed analysis of food security at 
a given time for a given geographical area, it is 
necessary to evaluate the relations of each variable in 
question with the entire subject being studied; to 
succeed in studying change, it is necessary to repeat 
these analyses over time and to note the differences. 
Finally, to model the desired changes, because it would 
be favorable to achieving or maintaining sustainable 
food security, we must be able to simulate the impact 
of changes affecting certain known variables on the 
entire food system. This, then, is our project, which 
understandably requires major subsequent 
methodological developments. 

Some researchers such as Haddad and Kennedy 
(1994), have focused their work on the study of the 
interactions between various indicators of food 
security, for example, low calorie intake and large size 
of households combined with a high dependency ratio. 
Davies (1996) uses matrices (tables 2.4, 2.5, 2.6, etc.) 
to show the relationship between various components. 
These two-entry tables relate national, household and 
geographical levels and certain components such as 
production, exchange, goods, reaction and adaptation 
mechanisms, consumption, demand and protection of 
income. One advantage of this illustration is that it 
clearly shows the relationships even though the 
number of components studied are limited. If one 
were to place the theoretical interrelations between the 
components sketched here in a square matrix, that is, a 
table having as many lines as there are columns and 
where the components are listed both in lines and 
columns, one would discover 324 possible intersection 
zones between the components (18 X 18). But this 
matrix would have to be six times bigger, to take into 
account the conceptual differences in the six levels of 
analysis. Hence, it would have 1,944 cells (18 X 18 X 
6). In such a matrix, each of the intersections could, 
theoretically, provide information on the relations 
between the components, taken from the state of the 
knowledge. Each of the relations between the 
components, documented at the intersections, can 
have an influence elsewhere in the matrix. By 
translating the relations into symbols, one can easily 
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conceive of a schematic transcription of the 
interrelations and the chains of interrelations in 
algorithms. 


3. APPLICATION POTENTIAL 


In the meantime, we will illustrate the analytical 
potential of the model by proposing a summary of the 
type of analysis that it could permit. We are using an 
example taken from the past because it involves 
relatively well-known situations. The contemporary 
situation could have been analyzed; however, limits in 
current knowledge and the emergence of radically new 
vatiables (environmental contamination and its 
potential impact on food security) call for caution. 

In Nunavik, in the era preceding the 
construction of permanent villages, the situation was 
alarming. The constraints imposed on food-producing 
activities (M-NGP, M-NCC?) were numerous and 
cumbersome. The cold climate forced inhabitants to 
resort to the harvest of fish and game to ensure their 
survival (R-ENV). Caribou herds were rare and few in 
number (R-ENV). The population was dispersed in 
small nomadic groups (L-DEM). Life expectancy was 
low, and vulnerability to new diseases high (L-DEM). 
Activities that would ensure survival were founded on 
technologies of low productivity, in particular, land 
transportation means (dog sleds) (TEC). The 
economic organization was largely dominated by 
bartering (L-NGP, L-NCOC); the fur trade (G-GP) also 
provided a portion of the monetary revenues (L- 
ECO), useful to purchase basic consumer goods (L- 
ACC). However, the economic system did not manage 
to meet all needs, and there was practically no social 
support under the political organization (POL). The 
scarcity of game and the low productivity of hunting 
made it difficult to acquire income, commercial goods 
(L-ACC) and the food necessary for survival (L-ACC, 
L-CON). This deficient food supply made the 
population even more vulnerable to diseases, and this 
deficient state of health further weakened the 
productive capacities of individuals (L-DEM). 


25 H-NGP, H-NCC: non-commercial production and non- 
commercial circulation at the household level. In the 
following examples, the levels of analysis are indicated by 
the first letter of the level (I for individual, H for household> 
L for local, R for regional, N for national and G for global), 
before the component in question. The data is taken from 


Duhaime (1985). 


Epidemics worsened the chronic food insecurity 
situation (CI). 

This initial assessment would be modified by 
the action of players involved in solving problems. 
Indeed, knowledge of the situation would give rise to 
rebound actions (FEE) that would have multiple 
impacts on the food system, some direct, others vague. 

During the 1960s, political authorities (N-POL) 
reacted to the situation by establishing permanent 
villages. They were prompted to take action by 
pressure exerted by merchants (N, R-ECO) and 
missionaries on site (N, R-CUL), by doctors who 
ascertained the seriousness of the situation (R-POL), 
and finally by the imperatives of Canadian sovereignty 
in the Arctic (G, N-POL). With permanent villages 
came regular medical care (R-POL), schools (R-CUL), 
the gradual generalization of wage earning (R-ECO) 
and the systemization of social assistance (R-POL). 
The increase in the economic capacities (R-ECO) and 
the improvement in the health of the population (R- 
DEM) made it possible to gradually improve the diet 
(R-CON); the situation entered a phase of relative 
security (RS). However, some households had more 
difficulties than others because they did not have the 
same access to monetary and wage-earning resources 
(M-ECO, M-STR). They were in relative insecurity 
(M-RD). 

This example illustrates the usefulness of the 
conceptual framework for taking into account a vast 
seties of components that impact food security. 
Applied to the contemporary situation, it would force 
the analyst to consider the impact of factors such as 
technological transformations (use of the snowmobile 
for food-producing activities), the strengthening of 
social stratification, the role of government aid 
programs associated with hunting and fishing 
activities, the appearance of health problems related to 
changes in life styles, and environmental 
contamination affecting game in particular. This is the 
horizon before us. 


4. OPERATIONALIZATION AND 
NORMATIVENESS 


We stated that the conceptual framework presented 
here had to meet certain requirements. It had to be 
based on a broad vision of the problem, incorporate 
all the possible permutations of the _ variables 
considered, and lend itself to operationalization. 
Moreover, it had to satisfy the constraint of coherency 
between food security and sustainable development, 
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where the measured conditions of food security had to 
be compatible with the conditions of sustainable 
development. Does the model that we have built meet 
these requirements? 

The question of coherence is fundamental and 
encompasses the others. It is resolved by the fact that 
sustainable food security corresponds to a precise 
position in the model (SS), and because this condition 
must correspond to one or more particular 
configurations of the model, within which the 
variables considered present specific results. In other 
words, an assessment of sustainable food security 
cannot be made without multiple conditions being met 
upstream (factors of the social system, supply 
mechanisms, and interrelations) and downstream 
(feedback and interrelations) from the model: 
economic policies and organizations that promote 
participation in decision-making at the regional or 
local level; fostering the perennial nature of the food- 
producing resources; organization of production and 
food circulation that promotes the satisfaction of local 
needs; availability and accessibility of food, allowing an 
on-going adequate consumption for everyone; strong 
tesistance to environmental, demographic, economic 
and political fluctuations, making it possible to 
attenuate crises (cataclysms, economic crises, shortage 
of seasonal stocks); and so forth. 

This possibility does not mean that the model 
does not allow assessments other than that of 
sustainable food security. The model can lead to other 
assessment positions on this continuum between 
sustainable food security and chronic insecurity, 
depending on the state of the variables studied. It may 
lead to identifying and elucidating a multiplicity of 
situations, because the variables that make it up can 
take all possible values. 

However, this characteristic requires major 
developments for the model to be functional, namely 
for it to be useful for making real assessments of 
actual situations on the basis of measurements of 
variables. The development of this model should lead 
to an examination of each factor of the social system, 
each supply mechanism and each condition of food 
security, in order to draw up a list of the variables in 
question; next, it should lead to an examination of 
each of the variables to draw up a list of the 
permutations that these variables may exhibit. Once 
this has been accomplished, it would still be necessary 
to examine the interrelations of variables and of 
categories of variables to know the final impact on 


food security.*° In reality, this work plan is misleading. 
Each component of the model represents more or less 
a field of knowledge, like “commercial production’ or 
‘political’ factor. If, from a methodological standpoint, 
each component can be compressed into a two- 
position variable, this operation assumes a superficial 
understanding of the underlying processes. The risk 
one incurs is to create a formal model claiming to be 
the actual comprehension. 

There is another possibility leading to the 
operationalization of the model. It involves examining 
in what way, and under what conditions, each 
component contributes to sustainable food security. In 
summary, it involves creating a standard ideal, a 
yardstick, based on available material and the standard 
would be used to evaluate the distance that separates it 
from empirical reality, studied from all the necessary 
angles simultaneously. This program is also vast. 
However, it corresponds very closely to the potential 
that we have for the continuation of our work. 
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Abstract: Nutrition surveys conducted in the Arctic indicate major variations in nutrient intake among Inuit from different 
regions. However, no studies have been undertaken to evaluate the importance of these differences or similarities in terms of 
nutrient intakes. In order to provide a basis for comparison of the different Arctic regions, a profile of food consumption and 
nutritional patterns for each circumpolar region is required. The main objective of this chapter was to describe Inuit diet and 
estimate nutritional values for each region (Canada, Alaska, Greenland, Siberia), and to study trends over time. To do this, an 
inventory was taken of all nutritional surveys conducted on Inuit populations in the circumpolar Arctic, as well as a review the 
different survey methods used, and standardized data compiled. For interregional comparisons, only the most recent and most 
complete surveys were considered. However, the more dated surveys served to establish temporal trends. Mean consumption 
levels, energy and nutrient intakes were measured according to gender and age. The contribution of traditional and market foods 
to energy and nutrient intakes were also assessed. Finally, the principal diet changes occurring in Inuit populations in the last 
decades were put in perspective to identify the ideal conditions in which an optimal diet can be secured. 


1. INTRODUCTION fatty acids may also offer protection against other 
illnesses seldom encountered in Nunavik, such as high 
For Inuit, food is at the juncture of values, economic blood pressure, diabetes, and certain types of cancers 


practices, health-related behaviors and knowledge (breast, colon, prostate) (Dewailly e¢ a/ 2001, Beilin et af. 
systems that reflect the relationship between Inuit and 1993, Frolich e¢ af 1992, Kremer e¢ a./1987, Nielsen e¢ af 


their environment. For thousands of years, the Inuit 1996). 
lived of the land, rivers, lakes, and the sea. Inuit have Numerous . nutritional surveys have been 
also known periods of starvation. Through experience conducted in different eer of the citcumpolar 
and the teaching of their elders, Inuit learned to select Arctic. They indicate major regional variations in 
foods in proper amounts to supply the body with the nutrient intakes among Inuit. Effectively, even though 
required nutrients. Inuit appear to have succeeded in there is no doubt that traditional food is a major source 
avoiding nutritional deficiencies by using all parts of of many nutrients sia the Inuit diet, recent studies show 
wildlife (Labbé 1987). Meat from big and small game, that market food is also important for the nutritional 
matine mammals, and fish supplied protein. Animal status of Inuit populations, and particularly oS 
liver, fish and marine mammal fat supplied vitamins A individuals. However, _ studies evaluating the 
and D, and animal products provided large amounts of importance of regional differences and similarities with 
iron and zinc. The consumption of raw meat, of the respect to nutrient intakes have been conducted to date. 
stomach contents (lichen and moss) of caribou and of To provide the basis for comparisons between the 
plants and berries in summer provided vitamin C. different regions of the Arctic, a prerequisite 1s to draw a 
In addition to providing significant amounts of profile of food consumption and nutritional patterns for 
essential nutrients for the living body and its functions, each circumpolar region. The main objective of this 
the Inuit diet, rich in fish and marine mammals, has also chapter is to review and compile recent international 
been linked to a lower incidence of thrombotic disease data concerning Inuit food and to assess the importance 


in Greenland and Japan (Bang & Dyerberg 1972, 1976; of regional variations of similarities regarding nutrient 
Dyerberg et al 1975; Yamori et a/ 1985). Death owing to intakes and food quality, considering country food and 
ischemic illnesses is a rare event in Nunavik, whereas market food consumption. Whenever possible, temporal 
these illnesses are a major cause of mortality in comparisons of food intake will also be presented by 
industrialized countries (Hodgins 1996). Omega-3 type fegion. 
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The comparisons will help formulate 
interpretations of the health consequences and assess 
the different factors that should ideally be integrated at a 
regional scale to attain an optimal diet from a public 
health perspective. This will also make it possible to 
define some health limitations, which may hinder the 
development of the economic base underlying the 
production and consumption of country foods. 


2. METHODOLOGY 


Four countries were included in this circumpolar study: 
Alaska, the northernmost state among the United States, 
Canada, Greenland and Siberia. We first conducted an 
inventory of the existing studies on food consumption 
and nutritional intake among Inuit populations. 
Approximately forty-two studies conducted after 1950 
were identified and included. More recent (between 
1982 and 2000), completed and available studies were 
selected for comparison between regions. 


2.1 Selection of Studies 


2.1.1 Alaska 

For Alaska, three studies were included: 

1-Dietary Intake of Alaska Native Adults 1987-1988 
(Nobmann ef a/ 1989, 1992); 

2-Diet Among Siberian Yupiks of Alaska and the Implications 
for Cardiovascular Disease (Nobmann 1996); 

3-Dietary intake among Alaska Native women resident of 
Anchorage, Alaska (Nobmann & Lanier 2001). 


2.1.1.1 Dzetary Intake of Alaska Native Adults 1987-1988 
(Nobmann 1989, 1992) 

This study was conducted in 1987-1988. Subjects were 
selected in eleven communities: Anchorage, Sitka, Kake, 
Mt. Village, Kwigillingok, Bethel, Pedro Bay, Pilot Point, 
Dillingham, Kotzebue, and Selawik. Three hundred and 
fifty one Alaska native men and women (53% Eskimos, 
of whom 21% were Inuit and 32% Yupik, 34% Indians, 
and 13% Aleuts) between 21 and 60 years of age were 
interviewed using a 24-hour dietary recall. To determine 
seasonal differences in food intakes, each participant 
was asked to recall all foods consumed in the previous 
24-hour period during five seasons over an 18-month 
period. Each participant completed between one and 
five recalls. 


2.1.1.2 Diet Among Siberian Yupiks of Alaska and the 
Implications for Cardiovascular Disease (Nobmann 1996) 
This study was conducted in 1992 among 65 Siberian 
Yup’ik between 40 and 89 years of age. Inuit were 
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interviewed using a 24-hour dietary recall and a food 
frequency questionnaire. Subjects were selected from a 
community on St. Lawrence Island. 


2.1.1.3. Dietary intake among Alaska Native women resident of 
Anchorage, Alaska (Nobmann & Lanier 2001). 

This study was conducted in 1996-1998 among 74 
women between the ages of 18 to 45, living in and 
around Anchorage and who were not pregnant. Women 
were interviewed using up to four 24-hour dietary 
recalls. Blood samples were analyzed for hematocrit, red 
blood cell folate, plasma vitamin A, vitamin C, and 
vitamin E. 


2.1.2 Canada 

For Canada, six studies were selected: 

1-A Health Profile of the Inuit of Nunavik. (Santé Québec 
1994, 1995a); 

2-Assessment of dietary benefit/ risk in Inuit communities 
(Kuhnlein et a/ 2000); 

3-Aur Stage Subsidy Monitoring Program: Food consumption 
patterns of Inuit women of childbearing age (Lawn and 
Langner 1994); 

4-Nutritional and Toxicologecal Components of Inuit Diets in 
Broughton Island, Northwest Territories (Kuhnlein et al. 
1989); 

5-Santkiluag Traditional Food Study Report (Wein et al. 
1995); 

6-Inuvialuit Food Use and Food Preferences in Aklavik, 
Northwest Territories, Canada (Wein and Freeman 1992). 


2.1.2.1_A Health Profile of the Inuit of Nunavik (Santé 
Québec 1994, 1995a) 

This study was conducted in Nunavik in 1992 among 
433 Inuit. Subjects were selected from the communities 
of  Akulivik, = Aupaluk,  Inukjuak, —_Ivujivik, 
Kangiqsualujjuaq, Kangiqsujuaq, Kangirsuk, Kuujjuaq, 
Kuujjuapik, Povangnituk, Quaqtaq, Salluit, Tasiujagq, 
and Umiujaq. A 24-hour dietary recall was administrated 
to 197 men and 236 women between 18 and 74 years of 
age. A food frequency questionnaire was administered 
to 228 women who were neither pregnant nor 
breastfeeding and who had completed the 24-hour 
recall. 


2.1.2.2 Assessment of dietary benefit/ risk in Inuit communities 
(uhnlein e¢ af 2000) 

This extensive dietary survey was conducted from 1997 
to 2000 in five Canadian arctic regions: Inuvialuit, 
Kitikmeot, Kivalliq, Qikiqtaaluk (Baffin) and Labrador 
(Kuhnlein, 2000). Eighteen communities were selected 
to represent approximately 50 Inuit communities in 


these regions. Inuit residents of communities were 
interviewed using a food frequency questionnaire of 
traditional foods and 24-hour dietary recalls, 7-day food 
records, socio-cultural interviews and food perception 
interviews. 


2.1.2.3 Aur Stage Subsidy Monitoring Program: Food 
consumption patterns of Inuit women of childbearing age (Lawn 
& Langner 1994) 

This study was conducted in 1992 among 397 Inuit 
women and in 1993 among 396 Inuit women. Women 
were between 15 and 44 years of age; pregnant and 
breastfeeding women were included in the study. 
Women were selected from communities in 
the Northwest Territories—Pond Inlet and Arctic Bay 
(Baffin Island), Repulse Bay and Coral Harbour 
(Keewatin region), Gjoa Haven (Kitikmeot region)— 
and from Labrador (Nain). Two Indian communities 
were also selected for this study but were not used in 
this report. Women were interviewed using a 24-hour 
dietary recall and a food frequency questionnaire. Data 
on nutrient intakes are presently under review. 


2.1.2.4 Nutritional and Toxicological Components of Inuit Diets 
in Broughton Island, Northwest Territories (Kuhnlein 1989) 
This study was conducted between 1987 and 1988. 
Three hundred and sixty-six Inuit between 3 and 85 
years of age were interviewed using a 24-hour dietary 
recall and a food frequency questionnaire. Pregnant or 
breast-feeding women were included in the study. 
Subjects were selected in the community from 
Broughton Island (Qikiqtarjuaq) on Baffin Island. Each 
participant was asked to recall all foods consumed in the 
previous 24-hour period for six seasons over a 12 
month period to determine seasonal differences in food 
intakes. Participants completed between one and six 
recalls. 


2.1.2.5 Santkiluag Traditional Food Study Report (Wein 
1995) 

This study was conducted between 1992 and 1993. 
Subjects were selected from the community of 
Sanikiluaqg in the Belcher Islands and 102 Inuit 
households were interviewed using a traditional food 
frequency questionnaire. Respondents were asked to 
estimate their consumption for each season of the 
preceding year (December 1992-November 1993). In 
addition, 48 adults completed two 24-hour dietary 
recalls, one in the winter (February- March 1993) and 
the other in the fall (October- November 1993). 
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2.1.2.6 Inuvialui Food Use and Food Preferences in Aklavik, 
Northwest Territores, Canada (Wein & Freeman 1992) 
This study was conducted between 1990 and 1991. 
Subjects were selected from the community of Aklavik 
(Inuvik). Thirty-six Inuit households were interviewed 
using a traditional food frequency questionnaire. 
Respondents were asked to estimate their consumption 
for each season of the preceding year (Fall 1990- 
Summer 1991). 


2.1.3 Greenland 
For Greenland, one study was selected: 


2.1.3.1 Greenland Health Interview Survey (Pars 2001; 
Bjerregaard and Young 1998; Bjerregaard et al 1997, 
2000) 

This population-based survey was conducted between 
1993 and 1994. The population surveyed was comprised 
of 1728 Greenland residents (1580 Inuit) over 18 years of 
age. Subjects were selected from all 17 towns and 21 
villages and were interviewed using a short food frequency 
questionnaire (17 food items). Danish, as well as East and 
North Greenlanders were excluded from the study. A 
food frequency questionnaire survey was used to gather 
information on the consumption of traditional and market 
food items during the last three months before the survey. 
Information on food preferences was also gathered from a 
list of 12 traditional and 12 market food items. 


2.1.4 Siberia 

For Siberia, three studies were selected: 

1-Comparison of Diets in Two Native Chukotka Populations 
and Prevalence of Ischemic Heart Disease Risk Factors (Nikitin 
et al 1991); 

2- Dietary Fat and Disease Patterns in Chukotka Native 
Adults (Mamleeva et a/. 1996); 

3-Nutniion of Chukotka Native Children (Beresovikova e¢ 
al. 1996). 


2.1.4.1 Comparison of Diets in Two Native Chukotka 
Populations and Prevalence of Ischemic Heart Disease Risk 
Factors (Nikitin ef af 1991) 

This study was conducted in 1982-1983 among 277 
native males between 30 and 59 years of age. The 
subjects were selected from coastal and tundra regions 
of Chukotka. They were interviewed using a 24-hour 
dietary recall. 


2.1.4.2 Dietary Fat and Disease Patterns in Chukotka Native 
Adults (Mamleeva et a/ 1996) 

This study was conducted in 1992-1993 in four villages 
of Chukotka coast. The population surveyed comprised 


362 men and women between 25 and 64 years of age. 
Respondents were interviewed using a 24-hour dietary 
recall. 


2.1.4.3 Nutrition of Chukotka Native Children 
(Beresovikova et a/. 1996) 

This study was conducted among 317 students (162 
natives and 155 non-natives). Students were between 14 
and 17 years of age and were from the coastal and 
tundra Chukotka regions. Students were asked to 
complete a 24-hour dietary recall. 


2.2 Limits of Data 

All methods used to survey food consumption have 
their limitations. The 24-hour dietary recall is a method 
often used to quantify the food intake of an individual 
or household during a specific day just prior to the 
interview (Willett 1998). The method 1s simple and rapid 
and its value in assessing the average intake of groups is 
well established. However, since dietary intake from day 
to day is highly variable, a single 24-hour recall is rarely 
representative of an individual’s average intake. Multiple 
24-hour recalls improve the accuracy of individual 
intake estimates. The frequency questionnaire is used to 
measure long-term intakes, thus providing a more 
representative idea of usual intakes (Gibson 1990, 
Willett 1998). This questionnaire is useful in 
epidemiological studies for ranking subjects into broad 
consumption categories. The major limitation of the 
food frequency questionnaire is its list of foods. Often, 
the food list may be extensive enough to enable 
estimates of total food intake. In general, longer food 
frequency lists overestimate individual’s intake, whereas 
shorter lists underestimate individual’s intake 
(Thompson & Byers 1994, Gibson 1990). Both methods 
were used in studies included in this report since each 
study had its own research objectives. Thus, results 
presented are descriptive and should be considered with 
some caution. 

In addition to methodological differences, there are 
differences in the nutrient databases used. This can 
create differences in results. Differences in interviewers 
and their skill level also influence results. 


3. RESULTS 


The results focus on the consumption of traditional and 
market foods by Inuit populations. Traditional food is 
highlighted in an attempt to determine their importance 
in the Inuit diet. Whenever possible, the contribution of 
traditional and market foods to energy and nutrient 
intakes are discussed according to gender and age. 
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Results are restricted primarily to nutrients of particular 
interest in the public health literature. Mean and/or 
median intakes of energy and nutrients were compared 
to USA recommendations (1989), and to recommended 
nutrient intakes (RNI) in Canada (1990). 


3.1 Results from Alaska 


3.1.1 Results from eleven Alaskan Native 
communities (Nobmann 1989, 1992) 

Food intakes, particularly protein sources, varied by 
season. For example, fish were consumed more 
frequently in the summer and fall and game meat was 
eaten more often in the winter. Traditional food was still 
eaten in 1987-1988. This study revealed that traditional 
foods most frequently consumed by Alaskan Inuit were: 
salmon and other fish, crustaceans, caribou, reindeer, 
berries, duck, and moose. For men and women, intakes 
in traditional food increased with age, and intakes varied 
with seasons. The kind of traditional foods also varied 
by region. Market foods most frequently consumed 
were coffee, sugar, white bread, tea, soft drinks, butte, 
and margarine. 

Energy, protein, and fat intakes were significantly 
lower in the spring than in other seasons among both 
men and women. Average intakes calculated from the 
24-hour recall data were compared to Canadian 
Recommended Nutrient Intakes (RNI), since most 
studies were conducted in Canada (Santé et Bien-étre 
social Canada/Health and Welfare Canada 1990). Data 
indicated that calcium intakes were low for women of all 
age groups and for men 40 years of age and over. Men 
21-40 years of age in Kotzebue and Selawik had mean 
intakes that were higher than older men and higher than 
women. Intakes in cholesterol were relatively high 
(>300 mg/day) for men of all age groups. Among men 
and women, contribution of total lipids to energy intake 
was approximately 37%. Contribution of carbohydrates 
was lower than recommended. 


3.1.2 Results from St. Lawrence Island 
(Nobmann 1996) 
This study revealed that the most popular traditional 
foods consumed by Alaskan Inuit were seal meat, walrus 
meat and liver, seal fat, skin, and fat of whale (mallu), 
fish and seafood, whale (mallu) meat, and berries. No 
significant differences were observed between Inuit 40 
and 60 years of age and those of 60 years and over 
regarding traditional food consumption. 

Nutrient intakes measured by the 24-hour recall 
appear to be lower than those measured using the food 
frequency questionnaire. This is especially the situation 


for vitamin C and folic acid intakes. When compared to 
nutrient recommendations, folic acid intake was low and 
vitamin B6 intake was close to RNI for women 40 years 
of age and over. Cholesterol intake was also high among 
men of 40 years and over, based on intakes from the 
food frequency questionnaire, but <300 mg/d based on 
those from the 24 hour recalls. For men and women of 
all age groups, contribution of total lipids to energy 
intake was greater than the recommended level, while 
contribution of carbohydrate was lower than the RNI 
level. 

Contribution of traditional food to total energy 
intake was approximately 25%. Over 50% of the intake 
in protein and approximately 31% of the lipid intake 
were derived from traditional foods. Moreover, 
traditional food supplied more monounsaturated (34%) 
and polyunsaturated (30%) fatty acids than saturated 
fatty acids (23%). For iron and vitamin B12, traditional 
foods accounted for as much as 60% of the total 
intakes. However, market food contributed more than 
traditional food to total carbohydrate, fiber, sodium, 


selenium, vitamins B-6, C and E, folic acid and B- 
carotene intakes. 


3.1.3 Results from Anchorage (Nobmann & Lanier 
2001) 

Only 27% of women reported eating Native foods and, 
among those, the number of times consumed was 
infrequent. The most frequent item mentioned was 
salmon. When wild game was mentioned, it was often 
used in mixed dishes (some commercially packaged). 
According to Nobmann and Lanier, the fact that these 
women were young (< 46 y) and urban residents may 
provide a potential explanation for the low consumption 
of country foods. 

The mean daily energy intake was 1804 kilocalories, 
which fell within the recommended intake. Mean and 
median intakes met dietary recommendations for protein, 
cholesterol, phosphorus, potassium, vitamin C, thiamine, 
tiboflavin, niacin, vitamin B-6 and vitamin B-12. Mean but 
not median intake of vitamin A met the recommendation. 
Mean and median intakes of fiber, calcium, magnesium, 
iron, zinc, copper, folacin and vitamin E did not met the 
dietary recommendation. In contrast, mean intakes of 
sweets, sodium and energy from fat and saturated fatty 
acids exceeding recommendations. 
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3.2 Results from Canada 


3.2.1 Results from Nunavik. (Santé Québec 1995) 
According to the Santé Québec Health Survey 
conducted in 1992 among the Inuit of Nunavik, market 
food consumption was greater than that of traditional 
food among all age and gender groups. However, 
traditional food intakes increased with age among both 
men and women, whereas the contribution of market 
food to the total diet decreased. Geographical 
differences in food and nutritional intakes were also 
reported. Residents of the Ungava coast depend more 
on market food than on traditional food when 
compared with residents of the Hudson coast. 
According to data collected from the 24-hour dietary 
recall, traditional foods most frequently consumed were: 
caribou, red char (arctic char), misirak, white whale 
blubber, seal, and lake whitefish. According to data 
collected from the food frequency questionnaire, similar 
results were observed but consumption of wildfowl was 
higher from the food frequency questionnaire than from 
the 24-hour recall. As well, traditional food 
consumption varied seasonally. 

The most popular market foods were sugar and 
sweets, pasta and rice, tea and coffee, bannock, 
sweetened beverages, butter, shortening and white 
bread. Intakes of perishable market foods, such as milk 
and dairy milk products, appeared to be related to the 
availability of these foods in the Nunavik communities. 
Further data analysis showed a greater consumption of 
milk, dairy products, and white bread, and a lower 
consumption of bannock in Kuujjuaq where availability 
of market food is greater compared to other remote 
communities in the region. 

For all age groups and both sexes, intakes of 
calcium, vitamin A, and folic acid were low and, for men 
40 years of age and over, vitamin C intake was 
insufficient. These low intakes could be explained by 
low levels of consumption of dairy products, fruits, and 
vegetables (Santé Québec 1995). Intakes of iron were 
quite high (except for women under the age of 35), 
related to a high consumption of meat. Magnesium and 
vitamin B6 intakes were close to RNI levels and men 
between 18 and 40 years showed low vitamin E intake. 
Cholesterol intake was high among men of all age 
groups. For men and women, contribution of total 
lipids to total energy intake was greater than the 
recommended intake level and higher than for the total 
Québec population, while that of carbohydrate was 
lower. This difference can be explained by a diet rich in 
meat, poultry, and fish (including game) and rather low 
in fruits and vegetables (Santé Québec 1995). Vitamin D 


intake estimated by the 24-hour recall was low among 
men and women. However, when analyzed with the 
food frequency questionnaire, and using additional data 
covering vitamin D content in traditional foods, vitamin 
D intakes of Inuit women met and exceeded the daily 
requirements through the consumption of traditional 
food (Blanchet 2000, Dewailly 1996). Intake in omega-3 
fatty acids (EPA and DHA), found in fish and marine 
mammals, were higher among the Inuit compared to the 
total Quebec population (Dewailly e¢ a/ 2001). 

The mean contribution of traditional food to 
energy and nutrients increased with age in both men and 
women. According to the 24-hour recall, traditional 
food supplied less than 20% of the energy in young 
people between the ages of 18 and 34, whereas they 
supplied up to 35% of the energy among men between 
50 and 74 years of age (Santé Québec 1995). Bannock 
was the primary source of energy, carbohydrates, dietary 
fibre, saturated fats, and polyunsaturated fatty acids 
(Santé Québec 1995). Among men and women over the 
age of 50, about a third of the energy and lipids came 
from bannock. Traditional food contributed 39% to 
65% of total protein intake and 22% to 40% of total 
lipid intake. Traditional foods supplied more 
monounsaturated and polyunsaturated fatty acids than 
saturated fatty acids. However, traditional food supplied 
only 1% of carbohydrate intakes. More than 40% of 
intakes in iron, niacin, riboflavin, zinc, vitamin B12 and 
panthotenic acid were derived from traditional foods. 
Finally, contribution of traditional food to fiber, 
calcium, sodium, vitamin C, and folic acid intake was 
low among the population surveyed. 


3.2.2 Results from the five Canadian Arctic regions 
(Kuhnlein et al. 2000) 

The survey revealed that in fall, the contribution of 
country foods to total energy varied from 18 to 32% in 
Inuvialuit region, from 20 to 24% in Kitikmeot region, 
from 22 to 32% in Kivalliq region, from 16 to 39% in 
Baffin region and from 8 to 24% in Labrador. In winter, 
the contribution of country foods varied from 8 to 21% 
in Inuvialuit region, from 10 to 29% in Kitikmeot 
region, from 17 to 26% in Kivalliq region, from 16 to 
42% in Baffin region and from 17 to 23% in Labrador. 
In all regions, country foods were consumed less by 
younger Inuit (between 15 to 40) than older Inuit. Many 
individuals, including more than 30% of elders in three 
regions, reported eating less country foods than they did 
five years ago. The amount of country foods consumed 
by Inuit and the type and overall variety of species 
consumed were substantial Moreover, there were 
differences by region in the total country food quantity 
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and the number of species used. In Inuvialuit region, 
country foods most frequently consumed in summer 
were caribou, beluga, whitefish, geese and swans, 
herring (particularly in Aklavik) and char (particularly in 
Paulatuk). In winter, caribou was generally consumed 
more than once a week. In Kitikmeot region, caribou, 
arctic char, ringed seal and muskox (particularly in 
Holman), trout and whitefish (especially in Cambridge 
Bay) were most frequently consumed (generally more 
than once a week) in summer whereas in winter, caribou 
and arctic char were the main country foods consumed 
(generally consumed 2-4 times per month). In Kivallik 
region, catibou was consumed more than once a week 
in summer and winter. Arctic char and beluga were also 
frequently consumed in summer (especially in 
Chesterfield Inlet and Rankin Inlet), The most 
frequently consumed country foods in Baffin region 
during summer were ringed seal, caribou, arctic char and 
narwall. Caribou, ringed seal and arctic char were also 
moderately to highly consumed in winter in this region. 
Finally, caribou, trout (especially in Makkovik and 
Rigolet), arctic char (in Nain) were country foods most 
frequently consumed in Labrador during summer. In 
winter, caribou was the most frequently consumed 
country food in Labrador. Results revealed also that in 
the five regions, market food consumption was higher 
among younger age groups (< 40 y) than among Inuit of 
older age groups. Market foods most frequently 
consumed were tea, coffee, soft drinks, powdered drinks 
with vitamin C, unfortified powdered drinks, white 
bread and sugar. Furthermore, the most favorite market 
foods reported were various meats and mixed food 
preparations (pizzas, spaghetti, etc). Results revealed 
also that intakes of vitamins A and E, folic acid, fibre, 
calcium, and magnesium do not meet the recommended 
levels. It was observed that more nutrients were present 
in the diet when country foods were consumed. 
Moreover, when country foods were consumed, intakes 
in total fat, saturated fatty acids, sucrose and 
carbohydrate were lower than when only market foods 
were consumed. 


3.2.3 Results from Northwest Territories and 
Labrador (Lawn & Langner 1994) 

Consumption of market food was higher than that for 
traditional foods among women for all regions and age 
groups. Some regional variations in traditional food 
consumption were observed. Seal was eaten more often 
in Keewatin and Baffin regions and caribou was more 
often consumed in Labrador and Baffin regions. These 
regional differences could be explained, in part, by 
availability of these species in each territory. According 


to the food frequency questionnaire, the most frequently 
consumed traditional foods were caribou, arctic char, 
muktuk, and seal. The most popular market foods were 
sweetened beverages, fruit juices, milk, and white bread. 
Similar results were obtained among pregnant women. 

Lawn and Langner reported a number of serious 
nutritional concerns for women of child-bearing age, 
and in particular for those who were pregnant or 
lactating. They noted that low intakes in calcium, 
vitamin A and folacin placed many of these women at 
risk. The low consumption of organ meats, vegetables, 
fruits, and dairy products makes it difficult for many 
women to meet their nutrient requirements. 


3.2.4 Results from Qikiqtarjuaq (Broughton Island) 
(Kuhnlein 1989) 

The use of traditional food during different periods of 
the year changed with their availability. The overall 
contribution of traditional food was significantly higher 
during September and lower during the winter period 
(November to January). Traditional food intakes 
increased with age, this was particularly true for seal 
intake. Market food intakes decreased with age. 
According to data collected from the food frequency 
questionnaire, traditional foods most frequently 
consumed were: seal (meat, fat, and liver), caribou (meat 
and fat), red char (flesh and skin), walrus (fat, skin, and 
meat), seaweed, berries, duck and other wildfowl, 
crustaceans, and wild eggs. Data collected from the 24- 
hour dietary recall showed similar results. Market foods 
most frequently consumed were tea, sugar, bannock, 
cookies, fruit drinks, crackers, evaporated milk, and 
white bread. Sucrose intake in the younger age groups 
was high as well as tea and coffee consumption in all age 
and gender categories. 

Using data from 24-hour recalls, mean intakes were 
compared to recommended nutrient intake levels. More 
then 80% of the population exceeded two thirds of the 
recommended dietary allowances for energy, protein, 
iron, and zinc. Calcium intake among Broughton Island 
Inuit was especially low and vitamin A intake was close 
to the RNI among men. Pregnant and breastfeeding 
women and children had very low vitamin A intake. The 
mean contribution of total lipids to energy intake 
appeared to be greater than the recommended intake 
level. 

Most nutrient intakes were significantly different 
depending the food source. The contribution of 
traditional food to total energy intake increased with age 
and vatied from 27% among women to 50% among 
older men. Sea mammal foods were the greatest 
contributors of traditional food energy. Contribution of 
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traditional food to nutritional intakes also increased with 
age and was associated with the season. Traditional food 
supplied from 62% to 83% of the total protein intake. 
In individuals over 40 years of age, traditional food 
contributed more than 60% of the total lipid intake. 
Market foods contributed 99% of the total carbohydrate 
intake. Among men and women of all age groups 
(except vitamin A intake in pregnant women), 
traditional food supplied more than 40% of the intake in 
iron, magnesium, phosphorus, zinc, and vitamin A. 
However, for calctum and sodium intakes, contribution 
from traditional foods was low. According to Receveur 
and Kuhnlein (1996), dietary surveys may underestimate 
intakes in vitamin A and calcium. Effectively, dietary 
questionnaires tend to miss traditional food—items 
rarely consumed but rich in nutrients (particularly 
vitamin A), and food composition databases may be 
biased downwards for calcium in important recipes such 
as stews and soups made with bones. 


3.2.5 Results from Sanikiluaq (Belcher Islands, 
Northwest Territories) (Wein 1995) 
Traditional food represented an important part of 
contemporary Sanikiluaq diets in terms of the frequency 
of consumption, daily portion size, nutrient contribution 
to daily diets, and people’s preference for them. The 
consumption frequency of main traditional food items 
was, in order of importance: fish and mollusc, wildfowl 
and eggs, marine mammals (particularly seal), berries 
and land mammals. Traditional food consumption 
varied very little according to season but total 
consumption was higher from September to November. 
Wein noted that there may be overestimation of some 
traditional foods in the food frequency questionnaire 
such as fish and mollusc intakes. As noted in data 
collected with the 24-hour dietary recall, market food 
was more often mentioned than traditional food. 
However, traditional food was consumed in higher 
amounts, in particular among men and _ elders. 
Traditional food intakes were higher in the winter and 
the most frequently traditional foods consumed were 
reindeer and seal. Approximately 85% of individuals had 
eaten one traditional food the day before the survey. 
The most frequently consumed market foods were tea, 
sugar, bannock, evaporated milk, and white bread. 
Differences in energy and nutrient intakes varied 
by season among Sanikuluaq Inuit. Intakes in protein, 
phosphorus, iron, zinc, thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin 
were well above the recommended intake levels and 
levels were higher in winter compared to those in fall, 
thus confirming the importance of traditional food in 
winter. Using median intakes calculated from the 24- 


hour recall data for comparison with nutrient 
recommendations, it was observed that median intakes 
in calcium, vitamins A and C, and folic acid were low 
and 50% of adults were at risk of inadequate intake of 
these nutrients. Median intake in vitamin D was close to 
the RNI level among men and women of all age groups, 
whereas cholesterol intake exceeded recommended 
levels. Traditional food supplied, on average, 47% of the 
total energy, and accounted for as much as 60% among 
older people compared to 30% among younger ages. 
Traditional food supplied over 80% of protein, iron, 
zinc, and niacin intakes and 79% of riboflavin intake 
among individuals. Finally, traditional food contributed 
less in calcium and vitamins A and C intakes than 
market foods. 


3.2.6 Results from Aklavik (Northwest Territories) 
(Wein & Freeman 1992) 

Results of the Aklavik dietary survey showed that 
traditional food comprised a large and very important 
part of the contemporary Inuvialuit diet. According to 
the food frequency questionnaire, mammals (in 
particular caribou and white whale), fish (particularly 
lake whitefish), wildfowl, berries and other plants were 
the most popular traditional foods. Traditional food was 
consumed, on average, 1.85 times per day by each 
family, and were more often consumed in fall and 
winter months. Large mammals, particularly caribou and 
beluga were used throughout the year. Fish were 
consumed in all seasons and birds were consumed most 
often in fall and spring. For 31 of 34 traditional food 
items, there were no differences in children’s vs adult’s 
preference ratings. However, children rated 8 of 12 
market food items higher than adults did. No nutritional 
data was analyzed in this project. 


3.3 Results from Greenland 


3.3.1 Pars et al. 2001; Bjerregaard et al., 1997, 2000; 
Bjerregaard & Young, 1998; 

Consumption of Inuit traditional foods was found to be 
high in Greenland. Results of the 1993-94 Health Survey 
conducted revealed that average traditional food meals 
amounted to 29.3 per month (Pars, 2001). The 
contribution of traditional foods to the daily energy intake 
was estimated to 22% (Bjerregaard, 2000). Greenlandic 
men consumed more traditional foods than women and 
the consumption of traditional foods increased with age 
with the exception of terrestrial mammal consumption, 
which was similar among the elders and the younger Inuit 
(Pars, 2001). The difference between generations was 
most cleat in the towns where the older Inuit consumed 
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traditional food almost twice as often as the youngest age 
group. A higher consumption rate was observed in villages 
or in northern communities than in the larger towns or in 
the southern part of the country. The regional difference 
was most pronounced for seal, and the consumption of 
birds and whale meat was twice as high in the north 
western villages as in other regions. 

The most preferred traditional foods by 
Greenlandic Inuit were mattak, Brunnich’s guillemot, 
dried cod, crowberries and seal meat (Pars, 2001). The 
sutvey indicated that seal meat and fish were the most 
commonly consumed traditional food items, distributed 
on 100g of seal/d (meat and blubber), 64g/d of fish, 
449/d of whale and 17g/d of sea-birds. Potatoes, fruit 
juice, fruit syrup, cheese, vegetables and butter were the 
most popular market foods daily consumed. The 
youngest Inuit consumed fruit and vegetables, fruit 
syrup and soft drinks more often than the oldest while 
there was no difference according to age for dairy 
products. The consumption of market foods was higher 
in towns than in villages. Evidence of deficiencies for 
individual vitamins and/or minerals have not been 
documented among Greenlandic Inuit. 


3.4 Results from Siberia 


3.4.1 Nikitin et al. 1991 

Nikitin e¢ a/ observed that Inuit living in the tundra 
mainly consumed caribou meat and organs, bread, sugar, 
river fish, and butter. Coastal Inuit showed greater 
intakes of walrus, whale, seal, mutton, bread, and sugar. 
Berry and root consumption was also important. 
Authors noted that the consumption of eggs, milk 
products, fruits, and vegetables was low. 


3.4.2 Mamleeva et al. 1996 

Among the population surveyed, bread and meat 
supplied the majority of total energy intake followed by 
animal fat, sugar and other types of sweets. Caribou 
meat was the most popular traditional food consumed, 
as stated by more than 90% of respondents in the 24- 
hour dietary recall. Animal fat (including butter and pan- 
frying fat), followed by meat fat (caribou, beef, pork, 
mutton) and seal meat contributed significantly more to 
fat intake than vegetal fat. Consumption of milk 
products, fruits and vegetables was low. Among men 
and women, intakes in total and saturated lipids and 
cholesterol were higher than the recommended levels. 


3.4.3 Beresovikova et al. 1996 

Among the population surveyed, the contribution of 
foods to total energy intake was, in decreasing order: 
bread, fat, sugar and sweets, fruits and vegetables, meat 
and fish. The most popular meat consumed was caribou 
followed by beef, marine mammals, chicken and 
sausage. Caribou consumption was higher in native 
children than non-natives, whereas the inverse was 
observed for beef consumption. The most important 
source of fat among children was butter, and sugar 
consumption was high among all children. Finally, all 
children had intakes of total and saturated fat greater 
than recommended levels. 


4. DISCUSSION 


4.1 Food and Nutrient Intake Comparisons of 
Inuit Between Regions 

Traditional food consumption varies according to 
regions. This variation may be attributed to territorial 
availability of species as populations in more coastal 
regions consuming more marine mammals and fish than 
populations in more central regions. Traditional foods 
such as caribou and red char (arctic char) were 
frequently consumed in Baffin Island, Kitikmeot and 
Kivallik regions, Labrador and Nunavik. In Greenland, 
seal meat and fish (dried cod and Greenland halibut) 
were the most frequently consumed traditional food 
items. Compared to Nunavik, Alaska and Greenland, 
seal, narwhal, and walrus were more frequently 
consumed among Baffin Island Inuit. Salmon and other 
fish (except for red char), reindeer and venison intakes 
were higher in Alaska. Intakes of the most perishable 
market foods such as milk, fruit juices and fruit also 
varied according to regions. Alaska appeared to be 
better supplied in market food than other regions and 
this last ascertainment could explain, at least in part, why 
Alaska showed the highest market food intakes among 
all regions studied. 

Comparisons between regions are somewhat 
difficult as food studies conducted did not evaluate the 
same nutrients. Thus, in comparing results, a degree of 
caution is required. Except for Alaska studies conducted 
before 1996, the main similarities observed are the low 
intakes in calctum and vitamin A among Inuit 
populations. It was also observed that intake in total 
lipids was high and greater than the recommended 
intake level, and inversely, intake of carbohydrates was 
lower than recommended level. The contribution of 
protein to total energy intake was quite high while intake 
for more southern populations are much lower. The 
traditional food contribution to total carbohydrate 
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intake was generally very low as compared to market 
food. This observation could be explained by the fact 
that traditional foods are mainly animal sources, which 
generally contain very low amounts of carbohydrates. 
Intakes in folic acid and vitamin C were relatively low 
among all populations, except among Alaskan men and 
women in 1987-1988 and men in 1992, which mean 
vitamin C intake exceeded recommendations. Fiber 
intakes were generally low. In summary, when energy 
intake was high, nutrient intakes (e.g., calctum intake) 
were more likely closed to recommended intake level. 

The main differences in nutrient intakes were 
observed for iron, zinc, folic acid and vitamins A and C. 
According to Receveur and Kuhnlein (1996), dietary 
surveys may underestimate intakes in vitamin A and 
calcium since dietary questionnaires and food nutrient 
databases underestimate nutrient content of these 
elements in traditional foods. However, for iron, some 
of the difference observed between studies could be 
attributed to the use of different nutrient databases. 
Effectively, Kuhnlein e¢ a/ used nutritive values from 
traditional food samples that were analyzed in a 
laboratory during their survey. When comparing these 
nutritive values with the Canadian Nutrient File (1989), 
iron data from the Kuhnlein study were higher. Wein 
also used the Kuhnlein nutrient database. 

Nobmann eé a/ (1989) reported intakes in vitamins 
A and C eight times greater than reported in other 
studies. These elevated intakes could be associated to 
higher intake in fruit and vegetables and also to vitamin 
and mineral supplementation, which was included in 
nutritional analysis. Nobmann et al. (1989, 1994) also 
compared the 1987-1988 Alaskan data with that of 
Siberia (Chukotka) and the Alaskan diet appeared to be 
« more urbanized » than that of the Chukotka region. 
The Alaskan population consumed a higher proportion 
of their calories as carbohydrates and lipids compared to 


the Chukotka population. 


4.2 Temporal Food Intake Comparison 
According to Regions 


4.2.1 Canada 

For Canada, results obtained from recent surveys were 
first compared to the Nutrition Canada Eskimo Survey 
conducted in 1971. Subjects were selected from 
Frobisher Bay (Iqaluit), Coppermine, Pelly Bay and 
Eskimo Point. Results from a 24-hour dietary recall 
were used for comparisons. In comparing the results of 
dietary studies, one must be cautious as the sample size 
of this survey was very small (n=194). 


In 1971, daily traditional food consumption varied 
between 191 and 219 g in women and, according to 
recent studies, quantities consumed in women varied 
between 164 and 607 g. Among men, daily traditional 
food consumption varied between 277 and 464 g in 
1971, whereas consumption varied between 171 to 811 
g in more recent studies. The highest intakes in 
traditional food were observed by Kuhnlein (1989, 
2000) and Wein (1995). In Canada, intakes in traditional 
food do not seem to have changed significantly in the 
last 20 years. Changes in diet of Inuit populations are 
mainly related to market food intake. Inuit have added 
more market food to their diet, in particular, cereal 
products, meat, fruits, vegetables, and sugar. Energy 
intake increased from year to year. Effectively, mean 
energy intakes of Inuit were lower in 1971 than more 
recent studies show. Also, the contribution of protein to 
total energy intake has decreased since 1971, whereas 
lipid contribution has increased. According to the Santé 
Québec survey, changes in the contribution of protein 
and lipid over the past 20 years are attributable to a 
higher consumption of market meat, prepared meals, 
and lower consumption of game meat (Santé Québec 
1995). The low intakes in vitamins A and C, folic acid 
and calcium observed in recent studies were observed in 
1971. 

Schaefer and Steckle (1980) reviewed several 
dietary studies conducted among Inuit populations and 
noted regional differences. The more urbanized or less 
traditional the population surveyed was, the greater the 
protein intake decreased, whereas carbohydrate and 
sugar intake increased. The same results were observed 
in Alaska and Greenland. 


4.2.2 Alaska 

In 1978, Knapp and Panruk (1978) repeated a dietary 
survey in five Alaskan villages that were originally 
evaluated by Heller and Scott between 1956 and 1961. 
They reported decreasing intakes of protein, lipid and 
energy and increasing intakes of carbohydrates. They 
also noted lower intakes of thiamin, riboflavin, niacin, 
iron, and higher intakes of vitamins A and C and 
calctum in the 1978 survey. Authors attributed the 
increase in vitamins A and C to higher consumption of 
fortified fruit beverages and the increase in calctum 
intake to milk programs in schools. The decrease of 
thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin intake was associated 
with the lower total protein intake. 

Recently, Nobmann ¢¢ a/ (1992) compared results 
of their study conducted in 1987-1988 with those of 
Heller and Scott (1967). According to Nobmann, 
traditional foods are still popular among the Inuit 
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population. Nobmann ef a/ (1992) observed that Inuit 
reached the nutrient recommendations for vitamins A 
and C, calcium and—specifically among men—for iron 
more easily. Among men, energy intake was greater in 
the 1987-1988 survey overall, but lowest in the 1992 
study. Among women, energy intake declined from the 
1956-1961 study to 1987-1988 and was lowest among 
women in the 1992 study. These differences were not 
tested for statistical significance and may be due to 
differences in interviews, methods, or databases. The 
higher intakes in vitamins A and C was attributed to a 
higher consumption of fruit beverages. Intakes of 
riboflavin were reached less than recommended intake 
level and women had difficulty reaching recommended 
iron intake levels in the 1987-1988 study. 

Nobmann also compared results of her 1992 
dietary study with those of Heller and Scott. Nobmann 
et al. (1992) noted a decrease in traditional food 
contribution to intakes in energy, protein, lipid, iron, 
and vitamin C from the previous study. After a review 
of dietary studies conducted in Alaska, they concluded 
that the higher carbohydrate intake was associated with 
increasing market food consumption. 


4.2.3 Greenland 

Helms compared average food intakes of Angmagssalik 
Inuit evaluated in 1945 with intakes in 1978. He noted 
an increase in market food consumption and a decrease 
in traditional food consumption. In 1945, traditional 
food contributed 74% of the total energy intake, 
whereas they contributed only 22% in 1978. 


4.2.4 Siberia 

Mamleeva ef ad (1996) compared results of their dietary 
study conducted in 1991-1992 with those obtained in 
1982-1983. Authors noted a decreasing contribution of 
protein and lipid and an increasing contribution of 
carbohydrate and sugar contribution to total energy 
intakes. In 1992, they also observed higher saturated 
fatty acid and lower polyunsaturated fatty acid intakes. 
Variations in the types of fatty acid intake could be 
related to a lower traditional food consumption—such 
as matine mammals—and higher market food 
consumption. Finally, a greater proportion of obesity 
and diabetes cases was observed in 1982 compared to 
1992. 

In summary, the higher market food consumption 
observed in Canada in the last 20 years could be 
associated with a higher total energy intake. For 
Greenland and Siberia, a lower protein and_ lipid 
contribution to total energy intake and a higher 
carbohydrate and sugar contribution was noted. For 


Alaska, the higher contribution of carbohydrates to total 
energy intake reflected a higher consumption of market 
foods. From the 1950’s to the 1980’s, Nobmann 
observed an increase in calcium and vitamin A and C 
intakes. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Modifications that Inuit populations brought to their 
diet are associated with market food integration. Market 
food consumption appears to be higher among young 
people for all circumpolar regions. The introduction of 
market food to the Inuit diet contributes to a slight 
decrease in traditional food intake, with this decrease 
varying by regions. For some isolated regions, traditional 
food intakes are still high and are comparable to those 
observed in past studies. Food intakes are different 
accotding to the degree of urbanization of Inuit 
communities as Schaefer and Steckle (1980) observed. 
The discovery of contaminants in the food chain led to 
undesirable changes in traditional food consumption. 
However, as yet it is still unclear whether these changes 
in eating habits truly came about due to a concern over 
PCB contamination, or whether they reflect a certain 
malaise and public reaction to the general state of the 
environment (Santé Québec 1994), 

The replacement of traditional food by market 
food is not always desirable. In fact, several market 
foods have low nutritive value (junk foods) and are high 
in saturated fat and sugars. Lawn and Langner (1994) 
reported that substitution of traditional foods by market 
foods such as prepared meals is easier for Inuit, since 
they require less preparation. In the past, cooking 
traditional food was simple, and often foods were 
consumed raw. However, in some regions, in particular 
Alaska, market food supply appears to be better and the 
diet is more varied. Thus, the Alaskan Natives 
consumed more fruits and vegetables compared to other 
regions. Lawn and Langner noted in their report that the 
high consumption of sugar, soft drinks and fruit drink 
crystals without vitamin C found in Inuit communities is 
a nutritional and health concern. These foods provide 
very few other essential nutrients, often replace more 
nutritious foods, and leave less money available for 
more nutritious diet choices. In addition, the high sugar 
intake contributes to dental decay. Authors mentioned 
that if fruits were eaten more frequently as a snack, the 
diet would contain more fibre and essential vitamins and 
minerals. Conversely, the high consumption of high-fat 
snack foods, such as potato chips and chocolate bars, 
adds saturated fat to the diet. In excess, this can lead to 
higher blood cholesterol and promote heart disease. 
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Despite the fact that higher nutrient intakes have 
been observed in the 20 to 30 years, several recent 
dietary surveys report low intakes of vitamins A and C, 
folic acid, and calcium. We cannot assert that Inuit 
populations show a high risk of nutritional deficiencies. 
However, they are more likely to develop in these Inuit 
groups than in southern populations, since the recent 
availability and accessibility of market foods changed the 
eating habits of the Inuit. 

The challenge now is to apply knowledge gained to 
educational programs on nutrition. The adoption of safe 
nutritional habits presents a two-fold challenge: to 
maintain aspects of the traditional diet, which have 
afforded the Inuit population a comparative advantage 
(such as a low prevalence of cardiovascular disease 
associated with high omega-3 fatty acids intake) and to 
include a greater variety of healthy market foods in the 
diet. While contaminants found in traditional foods 
from the aquatic chain might present a public health 
risk, these foods constitute a good source of several key 
nutrients (Kuhnlein 1989, 2000, Blanchet e¢ a/ 2000, 
Dewailly e¢ af 1996a). The availability of market foods 
will certainly increase from year to year. Substitution of 
traditional foods by market foods, without nutritional 
education, could lead to disabilities and chronic diseases 
(Dewailly e¢ a/ 2001, Kuhnlein 1989, 2000, Bjerregaard 
and Young 1998, Nobmann 1998, Wein 1986). Quality 
control in food supply, plus healthy market food 
choices, must be made available and accessible for Inuit 
populations. The promotion of health through nutrition 
among Inuit populations must take into account societal 
values of the traditional Inuit diet. 
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Abstract: This chapter presents the state of our knowledge about the formal economy of food security in the Arctic. 
It explains the main characteristics of food markets in different Arctic regions, and addresses such questions as: what 
businesses are involved (private, public, local, national, international, etc.)? What is the structure of the supply chain 
(import/export, links from the producers to retail stores)? Is local food sold in the formal market (products of 
renewable resource exploitation and local manufacture, when available)? Are the food chains well established and 
reliable, or new and fragile? etc. This is the first time an effort is made to synthesize such issues, usually considered 
under the single angle of the hunting and fishing production in the Arctic. This work provides solid basis for 
evaluating this key component of food supply and consumption, even if it concludes that more research has to be 


done to have a complete picture. 


1. SUSTAINABLE FOOD SECURITY 
AND STUDYING FOOD NETWORKS 


A basic element required for studying sustainable food 
security in the Arctic, as well as anywhere else, is a clear 
description of food supply networks, upon which could 
be performed an assessment of their strengths and 
weaknesses. What social actors are involved? What is 
the nature of their relationship? Are they efficient at 
creating the conditions from which appropriate 
foodstuff will be available and accessible? If not, why 
aren’t they? And are they stable by virtue of public 
policy and as experienced entrepreneurs, or ate they 
subjected to changes following circumstances, such as 
economic variations and political instability? Answers to 
this sort of questions are crucial elements in order to 
come to a complete diagnosis of the situation of food 
security in the regions studied. This paper is devoted to 
that. Its objective is to describe these networks, and to 
analyse their general characteristics and _ regional 
specificities. This text endeavours to answer the 
following question: through which networks do these 
food supplies flow? Moreover, this publication 
highlights the main determining factors that affect the 
efficiency of these networks in relation to food security. 

Northern food networks comprise two types of 
transactions: ‘commercial’ and ‘customary.’ Transactions 
are said to be ‘commercial’ when legal currencies serve 
as a method of payment at the time of the exchanges. 
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‘Customary’ transactions do not involve money; 
donations and bartering are cases in point. This 
dichotomy constitutes the analytical division of the same 
reality. For example, currency is used in commercial 
transactions, but also for the purchase of equipment 
needed for harvesting operations associated with 
customary transactions. Both types of transactions are 
found side-by-side, complement one another and 
become mixed, forming a single economic system. For 
analysis purposes, this dichotomy is useful in that it 
makes it possible to identify behaviors, the purposes and 
terms of which are different. 

In the scientific literature on the Arctic, customary 
transactions are better documented than are other 
transactions, and they will be described here. However, 
a chapter of this volume is devoted to this aspect, which 
is more exhaustive to what can be achieved here. In fact, 
the study of commercial transactions occupies a much 
larger part of this text in order to fill the vacuum 
identified in the study on the conditions of food 
security. 

Commercial transactions may be ‘formal’ or 
‘informal.’ Occasionally, these terms are used as 
synonyms of ‘commercial’ and ‘customary,’ respectively. 
However, within the perspective adopted in this article, 
an economic activity is formal when it is recorded for 
tax purposes and when it is included in the calculation 
of national accounts; formal income is taxed by the State 
and formal sales are subject to tax (Fréchette & Vézina 


1990:535). Sales in official retail stores represent a sort 
of formal activity. Informal economic activities 
designate these activities that fall outside the realm of 
taxation and of national accounts. Such activities are 
practiced in the ‘family,’ ‘community’ and ‘underground’ 
spheres. The concept of a family economy refers to the 
goods and services exchanged within a family. The 
community economy is the application of a family 
economy at a community level. An example of informal 
economic activity in the family or in the community 
sphere is paid childcare. The underground economy 
refers to economic activities prohibited by the State, 
such as the illicit sale of alcohol; only this type of 
activity is excluded from the analyses in this text, owing 
to a lack of available information on the subject. The 
‘formal— informal’ categories are also fertile from an 
analytical standpoint; not only do they make it possible 
to identify economic behaviors (the purposes and terms 
of which are different), they also allow us to draw a 
comprehensive portrait of the networks and 
transactions at work. 

In the following sections, the steps taken within 
the context of this study are described and a general 
model proposed for the main food networks that can be 
observed in the North American Arctic, and certain 
regional specificities identified. Finally, the various 
factors determining the efficiency of food networks are 
presented and the differences in supply from region to 
region and within regions are explained from a food 
security perspective. 


2. METHODS 


The first steps consisted of identifying the main 
economic agents involved in northern food networks. 
These agents ate rather mixed by their nature 
(individuals and associations of individuals, businesses 
and other organizations) and their ownership structure 
(private or governmental, aboriginal or non-aboriginal, 
individual, family, or community), and range in size, 
from self-employed fishers to multinational 
corporations with several thousand employees. They are 
active in the primary, secondary, and tertiary sectors of 
the economies of Greenland, Labrador, Nunavik, 
Nunavut, and Northern Alaska. 

Through field research, these agents were 
interviewed about the supply, processing and sale of 
foodstuff: where food is obtained, and under what 
conditions (suppliers, prices, negotiations, delays, etc.)? 
Who handles the foodstuff and how (individuals 
involved, production chains, methods of sale, clientele, 
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etc.)? Which agents are ensuring transportation? In the 
case of government organizations, the interviews 
addressed their involvement in networks (State 
programs, services, subsidies, etc.). Several dozen 
interviews were conducted in the Arctic—in both small 
communities and urban centres—and outside Arctic 
regions where the head offices of certain northern 
companies, as well as wholesalers and retailers forming 
the first major links in the commercial food chains are 
located. 

The food networks and transactions are of varying 
scale and importance. To make a rough evaluation of 
this relative importance, the interviews included 
questions on the amount of money involved, where 
applicable. However, the data collected remain 
incomplete. As a result, they have been considered in 
conjunction with information in the available literature 
dealing with commercial and customary transactions. 
The determined order of magnitude is presented in the 
following results. 

Figure 1 illustrates the main dimensions of the 
networks between economic agents. ‘Harvest’ refers to 
the extraction of food resources in the wild. 
‘Transformation’ is the initial processing of raw material 
that may involve little added value, or the creation of 
products that are ready for consumption. Consequently, 
transformation may include the work of a hunter 
butchering animals just caught, as well as industrial 
activities, such as packaging. ‘Distribution’ includes the 
activities of intermediaries, wholesalers, grocery stores, 
individuals and others, from whom the economic agents 
are able to procure supplies. Finally, the food finds its 
way into the hands of Arctic residents, representing the 
final step. 

Food products are imported from and exported to 
the ‘rest of the world,’ which is also a major dimension. 
Transportation is ever-present in the realities examined 
and is taken into account in the analysis; however, it is 
not explicitly illustrated in the diagram, since it would 
have created unnecessary confusion. 

The diagram features arrows of varying sizes and 
forms; the size refers to the relative scope of the 
networks and to the magnitude of size mentioned 
above. A given network (exported manufactured goods, 
non-manufactured goods consumed locally, imported 
goods, etc.) corresponds to each numbered network. 

The diagram does not illustrate all possible food 
networks, only the main ones. The many ways in which 
the networks are used are presented in the text; if not in 
the diagram. The latter provides a general illustration of 
the path taken by foodstuff—from producer to 


consumer—by way of intermediaries, and includes the 
various components of the process. 


3. THREE MAIN NETWORKS 


Food flow in Arctic regions comprises three main 
networks: imports, internal circulation of regional 
products, and export of regional products. These 
distinct networks are not always made up of the same 
economic agents and generally do not involve the same 
types of foodstuffs. They all contribute, directly or 
indirectly, to supplying residents of the North. 


3.1 Import Networks 

In the case of import networks (Fig. 1, arrows 1, 2 and 
3), agents in the Arctic order food from southern 
suppliers on a regular, often daily, basis, but more often 
a weekly basis. Sometimes, agents deal directly with 
food retailers; at others, they deal with wholesalers or 
firms specializing in importing and exporting goods. 
These suppliers form a complex network: they 
frequently do business with one another, exchanging 
goods to meet demand. It is not unusual for some 
northern businesses or organizations to have their own 
suppliers by vertical integration or with whom they are 
associated by commercial agreements. The foodstuff 
ordered are from various food categories found in 
typical grocery stores in the South (dairy products, meat, 
fruits and vegetables, dry goods, etc.). Normally,on 
receipt of orders, the suppliers assemble the products 
for each agent. 

The supplier send the foodstuff, va land networks, 
to air or sea carriers. This step of the delivery is 
coordinated by companies under contract with, or 
owned by, a southern supplier or by an agent in the 
Arctic. Depending on the route, delivery times and 
costs, the goods will be sent to the nearest point of 
departure. Otherwise, maximum use will be made of less 
expensive surface transportation, generally in the 
direction of other shipping sites located in the Near 
North. In southern regions, unlike in the North, a large 
number of companies actively use road or ail 
transportation. 

Once supplies have reached ports and airports, 


they may be stored for short periods in warehouses 


(refrigerated, if required). The rest of shipping will be by 
one of two main means: airplane or ship. Airfreight is 
the method of choice (deliveries are made several times 
per week) as the short shipping times are well suited to 
transport of perishable goods. In smaller communities 
ot those without adequate airport infrastructure, 
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shipments may need to be transferred to smaller planes, 
which adds to handling and time costs. The distribution 
of goods by airplane to the various communities takes 
periods ranging from forty-eight to seventy-two hours. 

Maritime shipping is only possible when waters are 
ice-free; for some destinations, this option is available 
only during a few weeks of the year. However, because 
this form of transportation is less expensive, the portion 
of goods transported by boat is substantial. It may 
represent a year’s supply of some goods (e.g.,: dry non- 
perishable foodstuff). Once the shipment has reached 
ARCTIC communities, the food may be stored again, 
until the owner claims his portion. 

As a general rule, transportation activity in the 
Arctic is characterized by a small oligopoly of two or 
three businesses; however, monopolies are not 
uncommon. The closer to the North Pole, the less the 
competition, which may potentially affect prices and the 
quality of food supplies, as explained further on. 

For the most part, imported foodstuffs are found 
on the shelves of retail merchants (Fig. 1, arrow 1). All 
the northern regions of the North American Arctic have 
grocery store chains. Independent businesses also 
occupy a significant segment of this sector. Northern 
residents find a multitude of products in the grocery 
section. Moreover, food imports are intended for certain 
organizations that offer supply programs to their 
employees (e.g., allowances for the transportation of 
goods by parcel post offered to civil servants employed 
by public administration) or that require major stocks 
for their operations (e.g., hospitals). In addition, food 
imports allow individuals, albeit at a much smaller scale, 
to receive goods directly from southern suppliers a the 
postal service (Fig. 1, arrow 2). Finally, businesses in the 
manufacturing sector import products used in their 
production chain (e.g., soft drink components for 
bottling) (Fig. 1, arrow 3). 

It is via the import network that Inuit purchase 
most of their food. Indeed, 85% of the food consumed 
by Inuit from Nunavik—in terms of ‘edible weight’!—1is 
of the market foods and is almost exclusively imported 
(Duhaime et a/ 2001). These goods are mainly acquired 
by way of a monetary transaction, usually in stores. 


" The concept of “edible weight” of food used in this text is 
the one that have been used by the James Bay and Northern 
Québec Harvesting Research Committee to establish the 
levels of harvesting of Inuit in Nunavik, between 1976 and 
1980. The edible weight was calculated for different harvested 
species (in kg), representing about 94% of the total harvest in 
the two villages selected for these investigations. To obtain 
more details concerning that concept, see NHRC (in Juniper 
1989) as well as Duhaime ef a/ (1998:74-80). 


Moteover, on average, food accounts for more than half 
of spending by Inuit households of Nunavik; 44% of 
the household budget goes to grocery purchases, and 
11% goes to local food production costs (e.g., hunting 
and fishing), according to the study by Duhaime ¢é a/ 
(1998:105). These authors also point out that a large 
majority of the respondents in the Lawn and Langner 
(1994) study stated that they did not always have enough 
money to buy food, with the high price of food 
products being the main reason cited. For these reasons, 
a typical resident of the North cannot do without 
money if he wants to maintain his current dietary habits, 
in which imported food occupies an important place. 


3.2 Internal Regional Production Networks 
Most of the Arctic’s resources intended for 
consumption by northern residents are harvested by 
single hunters and fishers. Marine and land mammals, as 
well as various species of birds and fish, are the main 
focus of harvesting activities. Harvesting is carried out 
using manufactured equipment purchased in stores (e.g., 
firearms, motorized vehicles) and requiring substantial 
capital investments (Duhaime e¢ a/ 1998:22-23). In 
addition to the monetary factor, the feasibility of the 
harvest depends on weather conditions, as well as 
fluctuations in animal populations and their accessibility. 
Generally, northern residents go hunting sporadically. A 
small number of individuals devote most of their time 
to this activity and consider it their livelihood. Internal 
regional production networks (Fig. 1, arrow 4) use 
commercial and customary channels, which are highly 
complex, with many branches. 

Internal commercial networks represent 13%? of 
the food production consumed, in a region like Nunavik 
for instance. They are subdivided into two forms of 
transactions: the formal channel made up of harvesting 
and manufacturing in-plant for sale in local stores, and 
informal marketing. In the case of the formal channel, 
the manufacturing sector is generally of small-scale. Few 
economic agents are active in the market associated with 
locally manufactured foodstuffs. However, there are a 
few businesses that purchase the catches of hunters and 
fishers to do limited processing (cutting, packaging and 
freezing) and to sell the products on a formal basis at 
the local and regional levels, more often than not 
through retail stores (there are also some medium-scale 
plants that produce muskox, caribou and char for 


2 The results presented here exclude the portion of food 
production not intended for human consumption, which is 
estimated at 73% of the edible weight of food in Nunavik 
(Duhaime e¢ a/ 1998: 97). 
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export out of the North). When compared to imported 
products, regional production represents a small portion 
of the food available in stores, and is generally more 
expensive than comparable items. Meanwhile, informal 
marketing may occur in venues provided for this 
purpose. Despite the fact that this type of marketing 
partly escapes fiscal controls and is not necessarily 
included in national accounts, certain rules govern 
supply systems and transactions. The structure of these 
networks varies according to the regions. For example, 
Greenland has developed sales counters where 
individual hunters and fishers sell their recent catches to 
consumers, at prices that are determined by local 
authorities and the association of hunters and fishers. In 
Nunavut, hunters’ and trappers’ organizations or other 
local associations may be involved in the processing or 
sale of locally or regionally-produced country food, but 
in general this tends to be a small part of their activities. 
Other informal sales of country foods in Nunavut take 
place between harvesters and local purchasers. These 
networks facilitate the marketing of harvesting proceeds 
by offering the necessary infrastructures as well as a 
flexible operation adapted to food production practices. 

As for the products of internal networks that take 
the customary channel, they are consumed by the 
harvester (hunter/fisher) or distributed in social relation 
networks (households, families, neighbors, friends, etc.), 
and represent some 14% of the harvest—in terms of 
edible weight—in a region like Nunavik for instance. 
No datum in the documentation consulted allowed us to 
estimate precise ‘harvester-consumed’ quantities in 
relation to those distributed in social relation networks. 
The latter take on several forms such as, among others, 
sharing among hunters who took part in the hunt, 
among the close family, and the extended family, 
neighbors and friends (Condon e¢ a/ 1995 taken from 
Duhaime et a/ 1998:35). Examples of social relation 
networks can also be a visit by a relative bringing food 
as a gift, a call to the community radio station to find 
someone who is willing to share surplus meat, a food 
gift brought by plane to a relative of a neighboring 
village, and so on. 

Generally, although internal networks seem less 
important than import networks from a quantitative 
standpoint, they do provide a considerable share of the 
meat consumed by populations living in the Arctic. 
Moreover, most of the time, imported meat is frozen, 
whereas country food provides a supply of fresh 
product. In Nunavik, country food represents, on 
average, 15% of the food consumed by the Inuit—in 
terms of edible weight (Duhaime e¢ a/ 2001). In Baffin 
Island, market food contributes significantly more 


carbohydrate, saturated and polyunsaturated fat, calcium 
and sodium, while for all age classes except children and 
teenagers, traditional food contributes significantly more 
protein, iron, vitamin A, copper, phosphorus, 
magnesium and zinc (Kuhnlein e¢ a/ 1996). The average 
energy intake, for women over 20 years of age, in all 
seasons, was 66% from imported food and 34% from 
traditional food (this varied by season); the pattern was 
similar in adult men. Kuhnlein e¢ a/ (1996) found that 
traditional foods contain a greater density of most 
analyzed nutrients, and make a “vitally important 
contribution to total nutrient intake.” Internal food 
production, which circulates by way of both commercial 
and customary transactions (13% and 14% of the 
harvest consumed, respectively, in terms of edible 
weight), does not confine individuals, in particular the 
least well off, to commercial networks, provided that 


these individuals are part of social relation networks, 
where the practice of offering gifts and sharing food 
continues today. Finally, country food possesses a 
symbolic value for the Inuit, associated with their way of 
life of the past, and contributes to the vigor of internal 
networks (Poirier & Brooke 2000). 


3.3 Export Networks 

For the most part, regional industrial production is 
intended for exports (Fig. 1, arrow 5). Whether it 
involves the fisheries in Greenland, the commercial 
harvest of caribou in Nunavik, or the commercial 
harvest of caribou, muskox and char in Nunavut, for 
example, almost all these resources are sold outside 
Inuit territories. 


Rest of the world 


Transformation 


Distribution 


Consumption 


Figure 1: Food networks of the North American Arctic (1—Import networks coming through retail stores; 2—Inported food ordered 
directly by individuals and specific organizations from southern suppliers; 3—Imported inputs used by specific organizations and 
manufacturing businesses; 4—Internal regional production networks; 5—Export networks. 
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Most of the time, production geared to exports is 
created by businesses. In this case, resources are 
harvested on a large scale; this may involve fishing by 
factory vessels or caribou hunts organized on behalf of a 
company. Individual hunters and fishers may also supply 
manufacturing businesses with raw material. This raw 
material then may undergo complete processing, in 
which case the product is ready for retail sale upon 
leaving the factory. Otherwise, the raw material will 
undergo partial processing, which may then be 
completed by other outside firms. Once the 
manufacturing process is completed in the North, the 
products will be shipped by the same means of 
transportation as used for imports: boats and airplanes 
mainly. 

The Arctic is a vast zone on the periphery of the 
centre of the “‘world-economy,’ namely local products 
are quickly shipped from cold latitudes without 
necessarily having been processed and without fully 
benefiting the regional economy through value-added 
activities (Duhaime 1991:114, Rasmussen 1997a:3, 
Rasmussen 1997b:61, Lyck 1999). Nevertheless, the few 
economic spin-offs of these activities, such as paid 
employment, improve the purchasing power of those 
persons employed in these activities. Food exports 
contribute to the access that northern populations have 
to marketable foodstuff. 


4. REGIONAL SPECIFICITIES 


Beyond these three common networks in the North 
American Arctic, regional analyses reveal certain 
peculiarities concerning the structure and scope of 
networks, as well as the types of economic agents 
involved. 


4.1 Greenland 

The fishing industry occupies a major place in 
Greenland’s economic structure. This situation results in 
commercial food networks that differ from what is 
observed elsewhere in the North. First, the industrial 
food harvest is much greater; several businesses of all 
sizes work in the fisheries (shrimp and halibut, mainly). 
Indeed, one of the world’s largest shrimp harvesting 
companies is based in Greenland. The scope of these 
activities is reflected in a substantial manufacturing 
sector, promoted by the legal system; Greenlandic law 
stipulates that a part of offshore catches must be 
processed on Greenland’s territory. The result is 
massive exports of seafood products, to Japan and 
Europe in particular. To illustrate the reality in 
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Greenland, arrow 5 (Fig. 1), which represents food 
exports, should be larger. The important flow of food 
leaving Greenland is comparable to that of the food 
entering the country, and provides considerable revenue 
to the region’s economic agents. 

In addition, the presence of the regional State in 
the economy, which owns, in whole or in part, most of 
the businesses, represents the most marked peculiarity 
of Greenland. The direct manifestation of this 
phenomenon is a system of subsidized and almost 
uniform prices offered by a few government enterprises 
throughout the region. One of these enterprises has a 
monopoly over maritime shipping and offers identical 
rates for cargo, irrespective of the distances involved. 
The same is true for the supply of consumer goods in 
small communities, enjoying a similar rate system and 
provided by another State-owned business. The latter is 
active in about 53 small communities, and each year 
teceives a budget from the government to help it 
maintain its prices, regardless of the high selling cost. 
For example, these businesses allow residents of 
Illoqgortoormiut, a small remote community (fewer 
than 600 inhabitants) to pay roughly the same prices as 
paid by residents of the urban centre of Ilulissat (more 
than 4000 inhabitants) for most of their store 
purchases3. Frequently, communities that are 
disadvantaged from a _ geographical, climate and 
demographic standpoint exhibit a higher monetary cost 
of living. This economic reality is counteracted by the 
government services. In short, whether it is by way of 
various forms of subsidies intended for businesses or 
directly by way of its service enterprises, the State plays 
a major role in securing the imported food supply. 

Finally, internal marketing of regional production 
benefits from an efficient informal sales system in 
Greenland: the “local markets” (Kalaahminerniarfik). 
These markets are found in most communities as 
covered sales counters, where anyone can sell the 
proceeds of their hunting and fishing directly to 
consumers. These infrastructures are maintained by 
local governments: the association of hunters and 
fishers negotiates and sets the price of transactions 
(Marquardt & Caulfield 1996:113, Caulfield 1993:148). 
Rasmussen (1998:17) estimates that roughly 10% of the 
harvest made by individuals is sold in these markets. 
The commercialization of Greenland’s food production 
is one of the most prolific of the northern territories. 


> The demographic statistics of these towns and villages come 
from Statistics Greenland (1999:432-433). 


4.2 Labrador 

In Labrador, privatisation recently took place in food 
distribution. Stores that were formerly owned and 
operated by government have been sold to the private 
sector. When it comes to food security, such a transition 
creates advantages and inconveniences, because the 
regularity of food supply depends on a businesses’ 
Capacity to gain financial benefits, as explained further 
on. 

This situation is especially severe in Labrador, due 
to a difficult socioeconomic context. Labrador did not 
experienced the “catch up” phase that occurred 
elsewhere in the Canadian Arctic as a result of land 
claim settlements. The Labradorian standard of living is 
likely to be lower than what is observed in the rest of 
the North American Arctic. Even though this is a visible 
phenomenon, it remains hard to measure due to the 
chronic under-developed state of statistics in Labrador. 

As is generally the case in the rest of the Canadian 
North, there is no harbour infrastructure in Labrador. 
In terms of airport infrastructure, Labrador would need 
improvement to attain the level found in many other 
North American Arctic villages. Such conditions 
represent an additional risk to food security. 

Despite these obstacles, the food economy is 
relatively important in the region. In the formal 
economy, there are extraction activities in the 
commercial fishing sector, mainly oriented toward 
outside markets. Despite its relatively low production 
volume, compared to Greenland for example, it is a 
substantial economic activity in Labrador. Informal and 
customary networks are also very lively; the difficult 
socioeconomic context could be encouraging local 
individual food production practices. 


4.3 Nunavik 

In Nunavik, retail sales are carried out by, among others, 
a group of cooperatives present in each community. A 
particularity of these businesses is to offer the same 
prices from one village to the next regardless of 
variations in selling costs associated with geographical 
remoteness. Moreover, it is estimated that a very small 
portion of the harvest of individual hunters and fishers 
is purchased by these cooperatives for resale (Chabot 
2001:193). The federation to which these cooperatives 
belong, located in the South, is in charge of purchasing 
the goods for all cooperatives, thereby providing 
significant purchasing power and economies of scale. 
These cooperatives, which account for roughly 75% of 
retailing in Nunavik (Turcotte 2000), are the largest 
employers of full-time manpower in the private sector 
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(Lefebvre 1996:119). Nunavik cooperatives represent 
one of the most important economic agents of the 
imported goods supply network, and their uniform rates 
ensure equal access for all consumers. Established in the 
larger villages, the Northern stores are competing with 
local coops, and few other (mostly convenience) stores. 
Northern stores are owned and operated by the North 
West Company, the former “Northern Stores Division” 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, bought in 1987 by a 
group of investors, including some 415 employees. It 
must be stated that the North West Company stores are 
not only in Nunavik, but in other Canadian Arctic 
locations (in Labrador, Nunavut, the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon for instance), as well as in Alaska 
where they acquired the Alaska Commercial Company 
in. 2992. 

Another characteristic of Nunavik’s networks is 
government subsidized transportation costs for food. 
Canada’s federal government pays all of the 
transportation costs to certain aviation and trucking 
companies for specific food categories, and then charges 
a portion of these costs to the economic agents of 
remote areas via the postal system. Southern suppliers 
or economic agents of the North send goods in the 
same way they send mail, by affixing the appropriate 
postage to parcels. This program is not exclusive to 
Nunavik; it operates throughout northern Canada and 
elsewhere in the country in areas where surface 
transportation is not available year-round. As a result, 
the transportation of foodstuffs eligible under this 
program is less costly both for businesses and for 
consumers’. 

Another State program subsidizes hunting and 
fishing production costs (ammunition, fuel, etc.) of 
some Inuit in order to offer country food free of charge 
to those who are unable to procure it. This program 
may vary from one village to another, since municipal 
authorities decide how the grants are used (Duhaime 
1990, Kishigami 2000). In some villages for instance, 
once harvested, the game is distributed first to widows 
and the elderly, and then made available to the 
aboriginal population in municipal freezers, in a quasi- 
unprocessed state. A little less than 15% of local 
individual food production passes through these 
networks (Chabot 2001:194). Here again, money and 
local resources support part of the procurement of 
supplies intended for the population. 


4 For a full description of this program --the Northern Air Stage 
Program — see, among other things, Canada Post and INAC -- 
Indian and Northern Affairs Canada (1990; 2001). 


4.4 Nunavut 

Like Nunavik, there are several kinds of enterprises 
involved in the food industry in Nunavut. Sales of 
imported foods are dominated by the Northern stores 
and community-based co-operatives, but in some 
communities independent merchants also sell groceries 
and restaurant fare. These stores generally focus on 
imported foods, but may sell some country foods as a 
convenience. Food accounts for a large portion of a 
stores’ sales, but especially pop, cigarettes, and potato 
chips. Some store managers spoke of their interest in 
promoting healthier foods, and are pursuing a variety of 
approaches to this. One manager suggested that the 
store must sell what customers demand, which is largely 
Sunk food’ and fast food—what is needed, he said, is 
healthier fast foods. 

The Northern and Co-op stores are served by 
southern-based warehousing (North West Company or 
Arctic Cooperatives Limited, respectively), and product 
prices are often dictated by southern marketing offices 
as well. Because of the remoteness of most Nunavut 
communities, air freight is critical for the import of 
perishable goods, while sea-lift serves to transport non- 
perishables. In 2000-2001, for example, air freight rates 
to Pond Inlet were in the range of $7.38/kg while food 
mail could take the cost as low as $2.535 for nutritious 
staples. Air freight is becoming more commonly used 
for a variety of reasons, including the cost of northern 
warehousing, the demand for quick service, and the 
institution of ‘expiry dates’ which preclude the long- 
term warehousing of even heavy, non-perishable 
commodities like pop (Myers & Forrest 2000). 

In Nunavut communities, country food harvesting 
for domestic purposes is still important. Of those 
households surveyed in three communities, an average 
of 70% participate in hunting or fishing, while an 
average of 60% of households consume country foods. 
Currently, it appears that the Hunter Support Program 
may have enhanced country food production by local 
harvesters, which is consumed by the harvesters’ 
households, shared with family or others in the 
community, or sold in informal economic arrangements 
within the community. 

The commercial harvest of country food is much 
less developed than in Greenland, though there have 
been periods of apparent government interest in 
enhancing this economic opportunity—e.g., when 


5 Three freight rates apply to different types of goods —nutritious 
perishable foods, non-perishable food, and essential non-food items 
such as clothing and personal care products. 
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freezer/processor infrastructure was established in 
numerous Nunavut communities. Several larger country 
food enterprises have been established with economic 
development program funding since the mid-1980s: in 
Cambridge Bay and Rankin Inlet, for example, and there 
is a private enterprise in Iqaluit processing and 
marketing country foods for northern and export 
customers. These enterprises have developed 
commercial caribou, muskox or char products and 
markets, most of which is sold in southern Canada, the 
US, or Europe, although northern restaurants and 
institutions buy country food from them as well. Two of 
the enterprises recently received EU-certification, which 
opens up the European market to their products®. 
Though much of the actual food is exported, these 
enterprises are important economic initiatives in their 
communities; one enterprise we interviewed employs 
perhaps 30 people seasonally and contributes $400,000 
in wages into the local economy. 

Another outlet for internal circulation of locally 
harvested country foods, and a locus for small-scale 
community economic development, are the Hunters and 
Trappers Organizations (HTOs), some of which have 
operated food butchering, processing, and _ retail 
enterprises for over a decade. These seem to ebb and 
flow in terms of their size, scope, and success; several 
interviewed by Myers are no longer operating as actively 
as in the past—they may sell some produce, but do little 
product transformation. One manager suggested that 
the Hunter Support Program has encouraged hunting 
even by ‘new’ hunters, and that people in the 
community seem to prefer to buy meat or fish from the 
hunters rather than the HTO store. Most of the produce 
from his HTO is transported to boarding homes or 
institutions in Ontario. 


4.5 Arctic Alaska 

This zone consists of three main regions: the Nome 
Census Area, the Northwest Arctic Borough and the 
North Slope Borough. As for many northern regions, 
the private sector plays a major role in Arctic Alaska’s 
commercial and formal food networks. However, the 
State supports transportation of imported food. As in 
the Canadian Arctic, some foodstuffs are shipped via 
the postal service, usually at a subsidized rate and more 
frequently than market conditions would dictate 
(Caulfield 2000:6). Also, Arctic Alaska is the only North 
American circumpolar region that is connected by a 


6 An even more distant venue was opened to Cambridge Bay’s 
muskox jerky when Canadian astronaut Chris Hadfield took it with 
him into space in 2001. 


road, between south Alaska to Prudhoe Bay (North 
Slope Borough). In times of crisis, these facilities could 
be critical; if the air transport system, currently used for 
food transport, faced problems. 

The private enterprise Alaska Commercial 
Company, owned by the North West Company), 
dominates the retail industry. The rest of this sector is 
occupied by privately owned or cooperative stores, for 
instance in smaller communities (Caulfield 2000:6). 
Another characteristic is the relatively developed 
catering industry, which is often operated by immigrants 
from South-East Asia. 

Alaska is a region where substantial commercial 
fishing activities take place (Rasmussen 1997a:9), for 
example, commercial salmon fisheries. Arctic Alaska has 
one reindeer herder selling its production at the regional 
level (Caulfield 2000:3). 

Whaling in Arctic Alaska is important both in 
economic and cultural terms (Freeman e¢ ai 1998). 
Bowhead whale hunting takes place every year, in some 
coastal communities, which supports a vast distribution 
of the meat through customary networks. 

As seen in the Canadian Arctic, there is a 
subsidized country food supply program. The Alaskan 
program is clearly aimed at providing country food to 
elders, whether they are living in Elders houses or their 
own homes. 


5. DETERMINING FACTORS IN 
FOOD NETWORKS 


Regarding the consumption of industrial food, the 
supply of basic foodstuffs is generally ensured by import 
networks in all circumpolar regions. However, there are 
significant disparities from the standpoint of the 
availability, accessibility, variety, and freshness of food 
between regions and within them. 

The same products are not available to consumers 
from one region to the next. For example, Greenland 
stands out from the rest of the circumpolar world by 
reason of a supply of European products of exceptional 
variety. One has to be in Greenland’s main towns, such 
as Nuuk, Sisimiut or Qaqortoq, to see the displays of 
fine pastries prepared on site each day, or the stocks of 
local products that are ready for consumption and that 
are manufactured entirely by Greenlanders and sold in 
stores (amb, marine mammals, fish, etc.). Elsewhere in 
the Arctic, the choice that consumers have is generally 
more limited, the quality of the food—as in freshness— 
is not always as good, and the supply of locally 


manufactured products is of less consequence. Two 
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phenomena account for this situation. First, European 
markets offer products that are different from those 
manufactured elsewhere (distinct composition and 
production process). Moreover, the highly advanced 
nature of Greenlandic entrepreneurship improves the 
efficiency of food networks. 

While it is possible to have easy access to fruits, 
vegetables and fresh meat in urban centres, this is not 
always the case in small communities. Geographical 
remoteness and the level of urbanization are linked to 
disparities in the food supply in the various northern 
regions. 

These inter-regional and intra-regional disparities 
are mainly explained by the various forms and the 
degree of intervention of the government sector, as well 
as by the conditions and methods of operation of the 
private sector. In this section, the effects of these 
influences on transportation systems as well as on 
import, internal, and food export networks are 
presented. 


5.1 Divergence 

In the Arctic, transportation is a major component of 
food security. In Greenland, it is a State matter. Not 
only does the State ensure all maritime shipping by way 
of one of its enterprises, it also applies a policy of 
uniform and subsidized prices. This guarantees the 
availability of food and offers consumers equal access to 
these goods in terms of cost. In Northern Canada, 
improvements in the transportation subsidy program 
resulted in an increase in purchases of perishable goods. 
These examples show that State intervention can greatly 
improve food security. 

The situation differs in the other regions of the 
Arctic where, despite some regulation of the 
transportation industry, the private sector benefits from 
significant leeway that can affect food networks. The 
ptivate sector is governed by a concern for profits, 
particularly given the high production costs associated 
with the large distances that must be covered and the 
small transportation volumes. In the private sphere, 
prices are set according to the conditions of the free 
market and profitability, conditions that do not 
correspond necessarily to the interests of consumers. As 
a result, the private sector might be detrimental to food 
networks if businesses decide to modify their 
operations, for example by reducing the frequency of 
transportation, by interrupting service to certain 
communities, or by increasing prices. In Northern 
Canada, the management of air traffic was recently 
privatized. The new owner increased the costs of this 
service, resulting in a significant hike in transportation 


costs. This type of behavior is less likely to emerge if the 
State owns the businesses and entrusts them with a 
social-democratic mission seeking to reduce inequalities 
in the procurement of supplies, as is the case in 
Greenland (Morin 2001), or if the State supports the 
industry through subsidies. 

The private sector is more likely to be confronted 
with bankruptcy and insolvency situations, whereas 
government-owned companies can count on public 
funds, even though such situations might interfere with 
the public opinion. The private sector must cope with 
conditions that are already difficult in the North, which 
can be enough to force closure. The Arctic has 
witnessed its share of bankruptcies. 

These after-effects of the methods and conditions 
of operation of the private sector will be felt even more 
in small communities that are already disadvantaged. 
What is more, nothing will improve in a monopoly 
situation, aS competition seems to be a condition for 
lower prices and because local populations would run 
the risk of not finding supply alternatives should a tragic 
event occur. 

These repercussions regarding transportation, 
associated with the private and government sectors, 
apply in a similar manner to import networks, whose 
distribution is basically ensured by retail businesses. 
Here again, Greenland stands out, benefiting from the 
services of a government enterprise engaging in retail 
sales. This enterprise sells imported foodstuffs at almost 
uniform prices thanks to a State subsidy. For the private 
sector in other northern regions, the destruction of 
stores (due to vandalism, fire, etc.) can be dramatic for 
businesses that did not enjoy sound financial health at 
the outset. What would happen to the availability of 
imported goods, especially if no economic agent is there 
to take up where the other business left off? 

Internal networks are relatively varied from region 
to region, for the reasons already mentioned (State versus 
private sector), but also for sociological reasons in 
particular. It is in Greenland that one finds the most 
significant marketing of country food, a practice 
accepted by local custom. This region is equipped with a 
manufacturing sector and efficient formal and informal 
country food product distribution systems, supported by 
the State. The capitalist values that largely characterise 
the rationality of many leaders of Greenlandic 
businesses involved in the food industry (Morin 2001) 
also helps explain this development. In Alaska, the mere 
idea of marketing country food is somewhat of a taboo. 
Northern Canada is between these two extremes; the 
commercial harvesting of food resources has been in an 
experimental phase for over two decades. This project 
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has generated enthusiasm among entrepreneurs and 
political leaders, but appears to have left the bulk of the 
population rather cold. The dominant social norms 
governing State and civil society vary by region and are 
reflected in an uneven development of internal food 
networks. 


5.2 Convergences 

Yet beyond these disparities, there are common 
denominators in the marketing of local food production. 
First, there is commercial potential. There are abundant 
resources, there is no lack of knowledge about these 
resources, and industrial processing standards have been 
mastered. It may be judged that this is only a matter of 
time. Indeed, capitalism has been sufficiently embraced 
to generate more economic initiatives in the future. 
Secondly, customary harvesting activities take on 
cultural and economic importance throughout the 
circumpolar zone. Indeed, harvesting activities continue 
to be of fundamental importance for cohesion and 
social integration because they forge privileged ties 
between members of the family and within the 
community. Harvesting proceeds are generally less 
expensive than market goods and provide the majority 
of consumed meat. That explains why harvesting 
activities take on importance from an economic 
standpoint, even though they are not considered in the 
calculation of national accounts. The thinness of the line 
representing these networks in the diagram (Fig. 1) in no 
way reduces the importance of gifts and counter-gifts in 
modern-day Inuit society. This represents an 
indispensable foundation of food security at the 
individual, household, local, and regional levels. 

With the exception of Greenland, the export 
networks of northern regions are relatively humble. This 
is just another manifestation of the previously described 
phenomena. Indeed, where the State is less involved, the 
economy is generally less developed. State involvement 
in fisheries seems to have made all the difference in 
Greenland, the only circumpolar region that massively 
exports its food resources. Economic policies that are 
favorable to the expansion of the food industry have 
given rise to considerable investments and the creation 
of numerous jobs. However, the question is whether the 
large-scale harvesting of resources such as Greenland 
shrimp, which are almost entirely exported, will deplete 
this natural resource that could instead be consumed by 
local populations. Is there over-harvesting? Is the 
industry sustainable? There are no satisfactory answers 
to these questions; more research needs to be done; and 
an integrative analysis of data from a wide range of 


sectors must be performed in order to arrive at a 
comprehensive understanding. 

In conclusion, it would seem that two debates have 
yet to be resolved. First, the promotion of local 
economic development still faces an aversion to 
marketing animals. However, economic development of 
this nature has the potential to increase the viability of 
Arctic communities, while creating jobs and activities 
that draw on Inuit skills and values regarding the 
importance of country food harvesting (Myers 2000). 
Secondly, State intervention in the economic sector still 
conflicts with the neo-liberal ideology advocating a 
laisser faire approach. In such debates, the case of 
Greenland clearly shows that the commercial harvesting 
of local products, coupled with State support of the 
economy, helps to secure food networks. However, 
discussions in Greenland are putting these practices into 
question, precisely to address the concerns of the neo- 
liberal dominant school of thought (Duhaime ef a/ 
2001). If neither resources nor the ecosystem carrying 
capacity are at risk, this could provide a model to 
determine the necessary—if not sufficient—conditions 
for sustainable food security. 
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CHAPTER 4 


FOOD SECURITY IN ARCTIC ALASKA: 
A PRELIMINARY ASSESSMENT 


Richard A. CAULFIELD 


Department of Alaska Native ¢? Rural Development , University of Alaska Fatrbanks, USA 


Abstract: Alaska’s Arctic communities have a dynamic mixed economy that is central to understanding food security 
and sustainable development. In this economy, cash and country food production are mutually supportive. Country 
foods are vital to nutritional, economic, and cultural development in Alaska’s Aboriginal communities. Research in 
northern Alaska shows that they are widely obtained, consumed, and shared within families and communities. At the 
same time, imported foods offer a wide array of nutritional choices. However, they are often expensive, their 
availability can be uncertain, and their quality can vary greatly. This paper describes Alaska’s northernmost regions and 
discusses this mixed economy as it relates to food security and safety. It highlights five major issues affecting food 
security in northern Alaska: subsistence conflicts, contaminants in country foods, global climate change, industrial 
development and habitat degradation, and animal rights activism. It also points to additional research needs important 
to understanding Alaska’s food security in a circumpolar context. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Alaska’s Arctic communities have a dynamic mixed 
economy that is central to understanding food security 
and sustainable development (Wolfe et a/ 1984, Wolfe & 
Walker 1987). In this economy, cash and country food 
production are mutually supportive. Incomes from wage 
employment and government transfers enable 
households to obtain valued country foods likes whales, 
seals, catibou, and fish. Both country foods and 
imported foodstuffs contribute flexibly toward meeting 
nutritional, social, economic, and cultural needs. Cash 
enables household members to purchase boats, 
outboard motors, rifles, and fishnets. With these, the 
region’s Inupiat people are able to procure and consume 
large amounts of country foods; far more on average 
than are residents of urban Alaska. They use a wide 
array of wild resources, working together flexibly to 
procure, process, and share country foods. These 
practices are based on traditional systems of land use 
and occupancy, and they invoke a complex and dynamic 
system of indigenous knowledge, beliefs, and values. 

In a rapidly changing world, Inupiat people of 
Arctic Alaska continue to value country foods as central 
to their culture and identity. In the words of an Inupiat 
elder from Kotzebue, “The land means everything to us, 
it brings us food, it provides for our clothing, it provides 
for our lodging, it brings us water; it means everything 
to us” (Berger 1985). At the same time, imported 
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foods—tranging from basics like rice, eggs, and sugar to 
soda pop and candy—offer a wide array of choices in 
contemporary Inupiat diets. However, imported foods 
in the region are expensive, their availability is often 
uncertain, and their quality can vary greatly. While 
desired for the dietary variety they bring, imported 
foods can also have detrimental effects on the health of 
Arctic residents. 

This mixed subsistence-cash economy is of central 
importance to understanding food security and 
sustainable development in Alaska. In this paper, I offer 
a preliminary assessment of food security in Alaska’s 
Arctic communities over time, including both formal 
and non-formal sectors. In doing so, I draw heavily 
upon my own research, that of the Division of 
Subsistence, Alaska Department of Fish and Game, and 
state and federal sources. I also highlight some issues 
affecting food security in the region, pointing to 
additional research needs as a contribution to broader 
comparative study. 

The data presented here underscore the fact that 
the Arctic region’s mixed economy is dynamic and 
subject to rapid change. Our understanding of this 
economy must be historically and culturally informed. 
Current transportation and supply systems are based on 
economic assumptions and subsidies that may well 
change over time. Where one community may have 
extraordinary access to a particular resource for a 
time—wage jobs in the oil industry, for example—other 
nearby communities may have very limited access to this 


same resource. Moreover, availability of caribou, 
salmon, or other resources can change dramatically due 
to ecological or other factors. 

Issues of food security in the Arctic must also be 
placed in a global context (Nuttall 1998). Decisions 
about food security issues in Alaska—including 
subsistence rights, oil and gas development, animal 
rights activism, Arctic pollutants, and responses to 
global change—are typically made not in Barrow or 
Kotzebue but in distant centers like London, New York, 
and Moscow. While Arctic residents are increasingly 
successful in securing political self-determination, we 
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Table 1. Statistical Overview of Northern Alaska Reg 


know that food security is increasingly affected by a 
global economy that is itself dynamic and filled with 
contradictions. 

Finally, understanding these local and _ global 
dynamics requires documentation of indigenous 
knowledge about food systems, and how Alaska Native 
peoples themselves perceive socioeconomic, cultural, 
and ecological change relating to food security (see 
Brooke 1993). For Arctic residents, these issues are not 
merely of academic interest; they are central to their 
economic and cultural survival. 
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2. ALASKA’S ARCTIC REGION 


Alaska is America’s largest state—comprising some 150 
million hectares—and is home to about 621,000 people. 
Indigenous Alaskans—lInupiat, Yup’ik, Alutiig, Aleut, 
Athabascan, Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian—make up 
only about 16 percent of the total population. 
Surprisingly, Alaska is a rather urbanized state. Over half 
of the state’s population (some 308,000 people) lives in 
Anchorage and the nearby Matanuska-Susitna Valley. 
Only about 20 percent of Alaska’s population—or some 
125,000 people—tive in rural areas (Fig. 1). These 
people live in about 225 communities, most of which 
have fewer than 500 people and are not connected by 
road. About half of this rural population is made up of 


indigenous Alaskans. 


Alaska’s Inupiat homeland can be divided broadly 
into three major areas: the North Slope Borough (NSB), 
the Northwest Arctic Borough (NWAB), and the 
Seward Peninsula/Bering Straits region referred to here 
as the “Nome Census Area” (NCA). This paper focuses 
on food security issues and data from these three areas. 
The combined population in this region is about 24,000 
people, about 80 percent of who are Inupiat. They share 
a common language and a rich cultural history. The 
climate of the region includes both maritime and arctic 
conditions and is influenced profoundly by the Bering, 
Chukchi, and Beaufort seas. Temperatures range from 
10-15°C in summer to -20°C or more in winter. The 
physical landscape is dominated largely by treeless 
tundra but includes mountains reaching over 2700 
meters. 
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Figure 1: Alaska’s population by area, 1995 (Rural areas shown in black) 


Table 1 provides an overview of socioeconomic 
characteristics of Alaska’s Arctic region. In general, it is 
a vast, remote, and sparsely populated region where 
yeat-round access is primarily by air. There are no roads 
connecting rural communities with the rest of the state. 
The region’s population is young (median age in the 
20s), with a large school-aged population. Not 
surprisingly, households tend to be large (3.75 persons 
per household in the Northwest Arctic Borough) 
compared to the rest of Alaska (at 2.7). 

Wage employment opportunities vary greatly 
within the region, but in general they are limited and 
seasonal. With the exception of the North Slope 
Borough, unemployment is high compared with Alaska 
as a whole. Per capita income (1997) in much of the 
region falls below the average for Alaska ($24,969). The 
notable exception is on the North Slope, where wages 
and tax revenues from the oil industry at Prudhoe Bay 
contribute to greater job opportunities and wealth. 

Government transfers are also important in 
household incomes in Arctic Alaska. In one region of 
western Alaska, these transfers are estimated to be 
nearly 50% of total per capita income (Alaska Economic 
Trends 1999). Eleven percent of this came from one 
transfer received by all Alaskans: the Alaska Permanent 
Fund Dividend (PFD), paid from the state’s oil royalties 
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and other income. In 1998 the PFD amounted to 
$1,540.88 for each Alaskan. PFD income is particularly 
important for larger rural households that have limited 
access to wage employment. 

Hub communities of Nome (population 3,706), 
Kotzebue (population 2,964), and Barrow (population 
4,397) in Arctic Alaska are the locus of many wage jobs 
and are regional service centers for health services, retail 
stores, government agencies, and transportation. They 
all have regular service from scheduled jet aircraft and 
receive shipments of goods and equipment by barge 
during summer months. 


2.1 Nome Census Area 

Ifupiat people have inhabited the Nome/Bering Straits 
for at least four thousand years. For food they relied 
heavily on marine mammals like seals, walrus, and 
whales. The discovery of gold near present-day Nome in 
1898-99 brought a huge influx of EuroAmericans to the 
region. With them came diseases and social disruption 
on a massive scale. While the population of stampeders 
quickly waned, the newly founded town of Nome 
continued to serve as a hub for mining, commerce, and 
trade. 
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Figure 2. Nome census area employment, 1997. 


Source: Alaska Department of Labor, Research and Analysis Section 


Nome continues to be a hub community today, 
serving the seventeen inhabited communities of the 
Norton Sound/Bering Straits region as a focal point for 
employment, goods, and services. It has over 1,400 
wage and salary jobs, nearly 40 percent of all in the 
region (Kawerak, Inc. 1999). A large proportion is with 
the Norton Sound Health Corporation, which provides 
health care to the region (with 400 employees). Other 
major employers are the Bering Straits School District, 
Kawerak, Inc. (the regional Native non-profit 
organisation), and Nome Public School District. Nome 
also has a bustling visitor industry, centred on the 
world-famous Iditarod Trail Sled Dog Race. Visitors 
also come in summer to enjoy the region’s colourful 
history, to watch birds and other wildlife, and to learn 
about Inupiat culture. 

Under the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
(ANCSA) of 1971, Inupiat people became shareholders 
in Bering Straits Native Corporation (BSNC). As a 
vehicle for the land claims settlement, BSNC has 
invested in real estate, a car rental agency, a construction 
firm, and other businesses. In 1997 it had 6,190 
shareholders and earned revenues of $6.7 million 
(Anonymous 1998). Kawerak Inc., the regional non- 
profit Native organisation, provides educational, 
cultural, and social services to indigenous residents. 

Table 2 shows employment patterns in the Nome 
Census Area from 1990-1997 (Alaska Department of 
Labor 1999a). Government sector jobs dominate the 
employment picture, making up nearly 40 percent of the 
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total (Fig. 2). The service sector provides 28% of all 
private sector jobs, 12% came from trade, and only 
2.1% from mining. Overall, job opportunities in the 
region outside of Nome are extremely limited. As a 
result, many families rely on subsistence hunting and 
fishing for food, and depend on government transfers 
such as unemployment and welfare benefits, the Alaska 
Permanent Fund dividend, and other public assistance 
programs. The region has a high poverty rate. In 1993, 
approximately 25% of all families lived below the 
poverty line; a figure approximately 14% higher than the 
Alaska average (Kawerak, Inc. 1999). 

Commercial fishing for herring, salmon, halibut, 
and crab in Norton Sound provide employment for 
some 200 people in summer months. In addition, 
creation of the Community Development Quota (CDQ) 
program in 1992 opened up opportunities for Nome 
area communities to receive allocations of bottomfish 
from the Bering Sea. These communities created the 
Norton Sound Economic Development Corporation 
(NSEDOC), which is using capital generated by the CDQ 
program to modernise and diversify regional fisheries, 
build additional infrastructure, promote education, and 
participate directly in Bering Sea fisheries (Norton 
Sound Economic Development Association 1999). 

Future economic hopes for the Nome Census Area 
region are focused largely on expanding tourism and 
fisheries. The price of gold currently is low, making it 
unlikely that mining activity will increase in the near 
future. 


2.2 Northwest Arctic Borough 

The Northwest Arctic Borough (NWAB) has a 
population of 6,844 people living in 11 remote 
communities. Nearly 87% of the population is Inupiat. 
Inupiat people have inhabited the area for at least 
several thousand years, depending largely upon marine 
mammals, fish, and caribou. Today, the largest 
community is Kotzebue, the regional hub, located on a 
peninsula on the Chukchi Sea. It has a population of 
2,964, a majority of whom are Inupiat. Kotzebue is 
home to a number of regional institutions, including the 
NANA Regional Corporation, Maniilaq (the regional 
non-profit organisation), the Northwest Arctic Borough 
School District, and the Northwest Arctic Borough 
offices. 

Outside of Kotzebue, the other communities in the 
region range in size from nearly 600 (Noorvik) to as few 
as 100 (Kobuk). There are no roads connecting 
communities to each other or to other regions of the 
state. Year-round travel between communities is largely 
by air or by snowmachine in winter. Boats travel the 
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Noatak, Kobuk, Selawik, and Buckland rivers in 
summer months, carrying freight, fuel, and people. 

Like the Nome Census Area, the NWAB has a very 
young population with large household sizes (Alaska 
Department of Labor 1998a). The median age of the 
population is 23 years, nearly 10 years less than the 
average statewide median of 32.2 years. The average 
household size is 3.75 compared with the statewide 
average of 2.7. Over 32 percent of the population are 
school-aged, compared with 23 percent statewide. 

Table 3 shows the types of wage employment 
available in the NWAB area (Alaska Department of 
Labor 1999c). Public sector jobs make up nearly one- 
third of all employment (Fig. 3). The largest employers 
are the Northwest Arctic Borough School District, the 
City of Kotzebue, and the federal and _ state 
governments. Recent research shows that personal 
income in the region is dominated by public sector 
funds, up to nearly 70 percent of income came from 
federal, state, local, and tribal government payrolls and 
transfer payments (Alaska Department of Labor 1999b). 
Unemployment remains high, normally at twice the state 
average. 
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Figure 3. Northwest Arctic borough area employment, 1997. 
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Source: Alaska Department of Labor, Research and Analysis Section 


Moreover, employment figures indicate that there 
is a very large number of “discouraged” workers in the 
NWAB, particularly in the smaller communities. 

The NANA Corporation, created under ANCSA in 
1971, is a major economic force in the region. It has 
10,000 shareholders, and earned total revenues of $60 
million in 1997 (Anonymous 1998). Through its 
investments, it seeks to overcome these economic 
difficulties by creating new jobs for shareholders. 
Foremost among its investments is the Red Dog Mine, 
which is located 90 miles north of Kotzebue. NANA 
operates this world-class zinc mine in a joint venture 
atrangement with Cominco Alaska, a subsidiary of the 
Canadian multinational corporation. It is the world’s 
largest producer of zinc concentrate. In 1997 and 1998, 
NANA and Cominco invested an additional $85 million 
to expand operations, increasing capacity of the 
operation by 40%. The ore is extracted year-round and 
shipped by truck to a port near the community of 
Kivalina on the Chukchi Sea. There it is stockpiled for 
shipment by barge during the brief summer season of 
open water. 

Red Dog is the largest single employer in the 
NWAB, with a payroll totalling to nearly $26.4 million 
(1997) (Alaska Department of Labor 1999b). Over 50 
percent of mine employees and contractors are Inupiat. 
In 1997, average wages for employees were over 
$70,000 per year as compared to about $33,000 for the 


rest of the borough. In addition to the mine’s economic 
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benefits, NANA views the operation as a means of 
providing shareholders with stable, year-round jobs with 
high salaries. The two-week-on, one-week-off schedule 
for most mine employees enables village residents to 
participate both in wage employment and in subsistence 
activities during time off. Overall, NANA estimates that 
its activities provide up to one job in five and 10% of all 
personal income in the NWAB through mining, hotel, 
and other businesses. 

Subsistence hunting and fishing remain important 
elements in the way of life of NWAB residents. This is 
especially true in the Borough’s smaller communities, 
where the taking of caribou, seals, salmon, moose, and 
other species is an important element in local diets. 
Reindeer herding, which for many years was part of the 
region’s economy, has declined in significance. Today 
only one herder still has reindeer in the region. Meat 
from this herd can be purchased locally in Nome, 
Kotzebue, and Barrow. However, increasing numbers of 
animals have been lost to the Western Arctic Caribou 
Herd, which has increased dramatically in numbers in 
recent years. Moreover, markets for reindeer antler, 
previously marketed to Asia, have declined due to poor 
economic conditions. Commercial fishing has never 
been a major element in the NWAB economy, and 
recent declines in fish stocks and prices have only made 
conditions worse. The 1998 catch of chum salmon was 
the lowest on record in both volume and value. 
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Figure 4. North Slope Borough area employment, 1995 


Table 4. North Slop 


Source: Alaska Department of Labor, Research and Analysis Section 
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2.3 North Slope Borough 

Alaska’s North Slope Borough is the largest of the three 
areas in Alaska’s Arctic—encompassing some 223,000 
square kilometres. It is also one of Alaska’s more 
wealthy boroughs. The North Slope is home to some 
7,400 people, about 56% of who are Inupiat. Inupiat 
people have inhabited the NSB region for thousands of 
yeats, relying on marine mammals, caribou, fish, and 
other subsistence resources (Huntington 1991). Of 
particular importance is the bowhead whale, which 
Inupiat people have hunted in spring and fall as it 
migrates in coastal waters. Bowhead whaling has long 
been central to the Inupiat economy and diet (Kruse 
1986). Even in a rapidly changing world, participation in 
whaling is a vital part of North Slope Inupiat identity 
and social organisation (Freeman ef a/. 1998). 

The largest community in the region is Barrow, 
which has a population of 4,397 (1998 data). Barrow is 
the economic hub for the North Slope Borough, and is 
headquarters for the Arctic Slope Regional Corporation 
(ASRC), the North Slope Borough School District, the 
Inupiat Community of the Arctic Slope (the regional 
tribal consortium), and state and federal agencies. The 
six other communities in the region—Anaktuvuk Pass, 
Atqasuk, Nuiqsut, Point Hope, Point Lay, and 
Wainwright—range in size from about 200 (Point Lay) 
up to some 750 (Point Hope) (Alaska Department of 
Labor 1997). 

Like the other areas of Alaska’s Arctic, the NSB 
has a low median age (n=27.0) compared to the rest of 
Alaska (n=32.2) and a large population under the age of 
18 (40%). However, it is also more diverse ethnically 
than the other areas—particularly in Barrow, where 36% 
of the population is non-indigenous. Demographic 
changes and economic factors have led to an overall 
decline of 258% in the proportion of indigenous people 
in the NSB between 1990 and 1997 (Alaska Department 
of Labor 1997:94). 

The major income producing activity on the North 
Slope is oil and gas exploration and development. 
British Petroleum/ARCO operations at Prudhoe Bay 
and surrounding fields produce some 25% of the United 
States’ oil. Tax revenues from oil fields fund an 
extensive array of borough jobs and services. The Arctic 
Slope Regional Corporation (ASRC) is involved 
extensively in oilfield support services, contracting and 
construction, petroleum refining, consulting services, 
fuel and product distribution, hotel and tourism 
services, and other enterprises. In 1997, it had total 
revenues of nearly $663 million, providing jobs to many 
of its 7,800 shareholders (Anonymous 1998). 
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As in the other areas, employment in the NSB is 
heavily based on government services (24%), 
particularly with the North Slope Borough government 
(Table 4—Alaska Department of Labor 1999d). 
However, oil and gas-related employment (listed as 
‘mining’ in census data) provides fully 44% of all jobs in 
the NSB, reflecting the extraordinary contribution of 
this sector to employment in the region (Fig. 4). These 
economic opportunities help explain the NSB’s low 
unemployment rate which, at 5.1, is below that for 
Alaska as a whole. 


3. COUNTRY FOOD AND FOOD 
SECURITY IN ALASKA’S ARCTIC 


Country foods (commonly called “subsistence” or 
“Native” foods in Alaska) are a major part of the diets 
of people living in Alaska’s Arctic (Wolfe 1996). 
Families consume bowhead whales, walrus, seals, fish, 
berries, waterfowl, caribou, moose, Arctic hares, and 
many other species. As noted above, these foods are 
important not only for their nutritional qualities but also 
for their connection to Inupiat identity and a treasured 
way of life. Participation in the taking of wild foods in 
Arctic Alaska and rural Alaska generally is quite high 
(Table 5). Sixty-three percent of all Arctic households 
take game resources (e.g., whales, caribou) and 78 
percent take fish. Fully 92 percent consume game and 
96 percent consume fish (zbzd). 

Consumption of country foods is greater in rural 
Alaska than anywhere else in the United States. About 
43.7 million pounds or nearly 20 million kilograms of 
country foods are taken each year (Wolfe 1996:1). This 
amounts to a per capita consumption of 375 pounds or 
169 kilograms annually or just over one pound a day. In 
comparison, the average American uses about 222 
pounds (about 100 kilos) of store-bought meat, fish, and 
poultry annually (out of a total of some 1,370 pounds of 
food). Thus, the average rural Alaskan uses more wild 
meat and fish than the average American uses store- 
bought meats and fish. 

The use of country foods in Arctic and rural Alaska 
generally is far greater than that in Alaska’s urban areas, 
like Anchorage. Figure 5 reveals that people in Arctic 
Alaska take 516 pounds (232 kilos) per person per year 
compared with only 19 pounds (8.5 kilos) in Anchorage 
(tbid). Table 6 shows that the nutritional contribution of 
these country foods to Arctic residents’ overall protein 
requirement is extraordinary; they provide 335% of daily 
requirements. Moreover, they provide 48% of the 
population’s daily requirement for calories. 


Equally interesting is the economic value of 
country foods to the economies of rural Alaska. Table 6 
also shows that the estimated replacement cost of 
country foods in Arctic Alaska at US$3 per pound is 
ovet $31 million. The total value of such production for 
all of rural Alaska exceeds $131 million. Clearly, country 
foods are an enormous contribution to any notion of 
sustainable development. 

Table 7 shows the diversity of foods used by 
Inupiat people in Alaska’s Arctic. The overall take in 
Arctic communities on average is over 10 million 
pounds (4.5 million kilos). The largest proportion of 
these foods (42%) is marine mammals particularly 
bowhead whale. The second largest (30%) is fish, while 
the third, which includes caribou and moose, is 24%. 

Figure 5 presents data about country food catches 
as elevations by residency in Alaska. The important 
thing about this intriguing figure is the high levels of 
harvest (shown in elevation) in Arctic Alaska, 


Pounds per person 


particularly as compared with Anchorage and other non- 
rural places. 

Inupiat people continually speak of the importance 
of country foods to kinship and social organisation: 
“We, the Inupiat people, have always shared and divided 
our food and that is our way of life. I do not want to 
lose our cultural lifestyle, because it is so precious. Our 
Inupiat lifestyle from time immemorial has been utilised 
and is still prevalent today. We have practised our 
whaling traditions and we are still using them today. The 
whaling tradition is the most precious in my life” Berger 
1985:51). 

These relationships are expressed in the social 
organization of production. Kinship is the primary basis 
for the domestic mode of production and distribution, 
which is so common in rural Alaska. Recent research 
shows that in over 75% of cases where household 
members worked with others, they did so with extended 
family members related by kinship (Magdanz & 
Utermole 1998:52). 


Figure 3. Wild food harvests in Alaska by area, 1990s (pounds per person by area) Source: Wolfe, R. J. 1996 
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Source: Wolfe, R. J. 1999 


Table 6. Selected Wild Food Harvests in Alaska. Nutritional Contributions 
and Estimated Replacement costs 


10,507,25 335% $31,521,765 $52,536,275 
5 

12,918,64 431% $38,755,947 $64,593,245 
9 


$13,172,872 $21,954,786 


$3,922,944 $6,538,240 


Total: Urban | 433,390 | 22,—s—«| ' 9,740,012, 5% 


(source: Wolfe, R. J. 1996) 


** Annual nild food harvests (lbs useable weight) in large urbanized areas based on mailed fish and game permit returns, game harvest 
tucket returns, and mailed angler surveys by the Alaska Department of Fish and Game divisions of Wildlife Conservation, Commercial 
Fisheries Management and Development, and Sport Fish, representing the early 1990s. 

**KA ssumes on average 422 lbs of wild foods contains 44 grams of protein and 2.94 lbs of wild foods contains 2400 Kilocalories 
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Table 7. Selected Wild Food Harvests in Alaska b Pounds of Usable Wei 
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(source: Wolfe, BJs 1996 )) 


*Annual wild food harvests (lbs useable weight) in large urbanized areas based on mailed fish and game permit returns, game harvest 
ticket returns, and mailed angler surveys by the Alaska Department of Fish and Game divisions of Wildhfe Conservation, Commercial 
Fisheries Management and Development, and Sport Fish, representing the early 1990s. 


Subsistence research in Alaska shows a surprising 
degree of specialisation in procuring country foods 
(Wolfe 1987). While consumption of these foods is 
typically widespread within communities, often there are 
certain particularly productive households in the 
community that procure far more foods than they 
themselves can consume. Research shows that these so- 
called ‘super-households’ typically make up about 30 
percent of a community’s households, and yet they not 
uncommonly produce about 70 percent or more of the 
community’s country foods. The reasons for this may 
well have to do with their developmental cycle—they 
often have more mature adults—and they typically have 
more hunting and fishing equipment. The existence of 
these super-households suggests that specialisation in 
country food production may not be new, and that such 
differences may underlie differences in leadership, trade, 
ot ceremonial status among hunter-gatherers (cbzd: 17). 

While country foods clearly play an important 
economic, social, nutritional, and cultural role in 
Alaska’s Arctic, their continued use is under threat from 
various quarters. Contaminants in wild foods, habitat 
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destruction, and animal rights activism outside of the 
Arctic pose threats to continuation of subsistence 
practices. I return to these important issues in the final 
section of the paper, looking at issues affecting food 
security in Alaska. 


4. THE FORMAL SECTOR AND 
FOOD SECURITY 


Imported foods are a major complement to country 
foods in the mixed economy of Arctic Alaska. Because 
few crops are grown in Alaska’s Arctic (other than small 
household gardens), nearly all food products other than 
country foods have to be imported from elsewhere. 
Thus, Arctic communities are highly dependent upon 
efficient and cost-effective procurement, transportation, 
and distribution systems for obtaining foods necessary 
for contemporary livelihoods. 

Alaska’s Inupiat communities are at the far end of 
a supply line that stretches thousands of kilometres 
from food producing areas elsewhere in North America 
and beyond. This supply line can involve food 


producers, wholesalers, retailers, postal workers, 
truckers, railroads, major airlines, small air taxis, ocean- 
going container ships, coastal barges, and _ local 
distributors. Unfortunately, it is difficult to gather 
comprehensive data about these stakeholders in the 
formal sector. In some cases, the data do not exist, while 
in others it is viewed as proprietary information by 
private businesses. Thus, the preliminary data that 
follow are limited. However, they help identify needs 
and gaps for further research. 

Most foods imported to Arctic Alaska reach their 
destination by air or by sea. Coastal barges serve Nome, 
Kotzebue, and Barrow during the brief summer open- 
water season. Much of their freight is petroleum 
products (especially fuel oil), heavy equipment, and 
durable goods. However, some foodstuffs are shipped 
by barge. Of the three hub communities above, only 
Nome has an official port listed in the federal Waterborne 
Commerce Statistics database (United States Army Corps 
of Engineers 1999). Port authority officials there report 
that the community’s port receives about 8,700 tons of 
freight each year, but that it is difficult to distinguish 
how much is foodstuffs (the amount is small compared 
to the total) (City of Nome 1999). Three major barge 
companies serve Alaska’s Arctic communities: 
Northland Services, Alaska Marine Lines, and Bowhead 
Transportation. Crowley Maritime Services provided 
general cargo service until recently, but reportedly now 
only carries fuel. 

Significant quantities of food are shipped to 
communities in the region by air. Air freight service is 
provided to the region by Alaska Airlines (jet service), 
Northern Air Cargo (jet and turboprop), and others. 
Local air taxis such as Cape Smythe Air, Bering Air, and 
others carry goods to smaller communities from hub 
communities. Typically, perishable food items are 
shipped by air via large certificated air carriers like 
Alaska Airlines. Local air taxi companies then trans-ship 
them to smaller communities. 

A large amount of foodstuffs is shipped via the 
U.S. Postal Service (USPS). These goods are carried by 
airlines under contract with the USPS, usually at a 
subsidised rate. These subsidies are part of a nationwide 
program to delivery mail at uniform rates. Costs of 
shipping in Alaska typically are higher than elsewhere in 
the US, requiring a subsidy to attain this goal. The USPS 
also has a requirement that mailed goods be delivered at 
a set frequency, which means that deliveries are often 
made more frequently than normal air taxi market 
conditions would dictate. 

Foodstuffs are shipped both by regular parcel post 
and through a “bypass” mail delivery system. In the 
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former, parcels are routed through the normal mail 
delivery system. Bypass mail means that goods do not 
have to be handled through postal facilities. Instead, 
they can be delivered directly from air carrier to shipper 
at the parcel post rate. It is commonly used to ship 
wholesale groceries and consumer goods. 

Deliveries to rural Alaska typically originate in 
Anchorage or Fairbanks. Bypass mail is weighed by 
USPS officials, shrink-wrapped on pallets or placed in 
“igloo” containers, and flown to hub communities by 
one of the major air carriers. Alaska Airlines, for 
example, uses Boeing 737 aircraft with moveable 
bulkheads to accommodate igloo containers, while 
Northern Air Cargo can accommodate cargo on pallets. 
From hub airports, bypass mail is sorted and transferred 
to smaller air taxis for delivery to outlying communities. 

Hub communities like Nome, Kotzebue, and 
Barrow usually have several larger grocery stores and a 
number of smaller convenience or speciality food stores. 
The Alaska Commercial Company owns full-service 
grocery stores in Kotzebue, Nome, and many other 
rural Alaskan communities. Most small communities 
have privately owned or cooperative stores with more 
limited goods. 


5. ISSUES AFFECTING FOOD 
SECURITY IN ARCTIC ALASKA 


5.1 Subsistence Conflicts 

Of all the issues affecting food security in Alaska, one of 
the most important and politically volatile is the conflict 
over a subsistence priority for rural Alaskans, and 
particularly Alaska Natives (Caulfield 1992, Cultural 
Survival Quarterly 1998). Alaska’s Inupiat and other 
indigenous peoples have used country foods for their 
livelihoods for generations. But colonisation by Russia 
and later the United States brought a flood of new 
immigrants who increasingly compete for these same 
resources. As late as World War II, indigenous peoples 
were a majority in Alaska, but today they make up only 
16% of the total population. 

Alaska’s indigenous people view the taking of 
country foods as a vital part of their economies and, 
importantly, as a basic human right (zhd). But as the 
Sstate’s immigrant population expands, conflicts are 
emerging between those who use fish and wildlife 
resources for ‘sport’ and those whose cultures and 
livelihoods are built on ancient customs and traditions 
in the Arctic landscape. 

ANCSA, enacted in 1971, extinguished aboriginal 
tights to hunting and fishing as part of a larger land 


clams agreement (Case 1984, Alaska Natives 
Commission 1994). However, the Alaska National Interest 
Lands Conservation Act (ANILCA) of 1980 provided a 
priority for subsistence hunting and fishing by “rural 
residents” of the state, and enabled the State of Alaska 
to manage these activities uniformly throughout the 
state consistent with this priority. However, in 1989 the 
Alaska Supreme Court found this priority to be 
unconstitutional in state law, and efforts to bring state 
law into compliance with ANILCA have failed because 
of political opposition from some quarters. As a result, 
the US federal government is now stepping in to insure 
that a rural priority for subsistence 1s maintained on 
federal public lands; about 60% of the state. 

Today there are increasingly bitter conflicts 
between those who support a rural subsistence priority 
and those who believe that such a priority violates ideals 
of “equality under the law” in American jurisprudence. 
One commentator, arguing against a rural or Native 
Alaskan preference, asserts that “almost everyone in 
[Alaska] is becoming aware that the ‘subsistence 
preference’ is a farce. That is, nearly no one in the state 
could be considered a subsistence hunter if what is 
meant by that is a sole or primary reliance for one’s 
livelihood on the proceeds of the chase.” 


Not surprisingly, Alaska’s indigenous people 
disagree sharply with this. 
“We the Native people,” states one elder, “. . . are 


proud of one thing, that is our culture and our 
Native way of life, to live off the land, because we 
know culture and our tradition and our way of life 
cannot be bought, cannot be taken away from us, 
no matter what happens” (in Berger 1985:51). 


A growing number of Alaska’s indigenous peoples 
feel that the State’s political leadership is turning its back 
on their rights and that new strategies must be employed 
to protect subsistence. On May 5, 1999, three thousand 
Native and non-Native people marched through the 
streets of Anchorage in support of subsistence. A recent 
newspaper article by Tlingit leader Robert Loescher, 
raises the possibility of using non-violent civil 
disobedience as a tool in protecting food security in 
rural Alaska: 


“We don’t know how long our subsistence will 
continue under this cloud of uncertainty, and our 
people are getting more impatient, so we as leaders 
need to be prepared for civil disobedience. The 
best course of action is for us to continue to 
represent ourselves before every governmental 
body that we can. But we also need to be prepared 
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to support Native people when they end up in the 
hands of law enforcement officials.” (Loescher, 
1998:21-22). 


This type of rhetoric is not unknown in Alaskan 
politics. What is perhaps new is that the speaker is not a 
marginalised member of the body politic but the 
president and chief executive officer of Sealaska 
Corporation, one of the wealthiest and most powerful 
of the ANCSA regional corporations. 


5.2 Arctic Contaminants 
The traditional diet of Alaskan Inupiat people is rich in 
protein, vitamins, and essential elements. They are 
particularly well suited to life in an Arctic climate. 
Scientists believe that high consumption of fish and 
matine mammals by indigenous peoples may lower 
incidences of heart disease. They also have less fat and 
carbohydrates than do imported foods. Rich, fatty 
imported foods can contribute to poor health, including 
greater risk of diabetes and cardiovascular disease 
(Arctic Monitoring and Assessment Programme 1997). 
Scientists today are increasingly concerned about 
industrial contaminants entering into Arctic food chains. 
Of greatest concern are persistent organic pollutants 
(POPs), heavy metals, and radionuclides. Indications are 
that long-range transport and biomagnification of some 
of these in the Arctic contribute to contaminant levels 
10 to 20 times higher in Arctic residents than in those 


living in temperate regions. Indigenous peoples 
dependent upon large quantities of country foods are 
especially vulnerable. 


Indications thus far are that contaminant levels in 
country foods in Arctic Alaska may be lower than in 
other more polluted areas. Nevertheless, Inupiat people 
and other Alaskan indigenous peoples are quite 
concerned about growing rates of cancer, diabetes, and 
heart disease. The newly formed Alaska Native Science 
Commission has undertaken preliminary work as a 
means of understanding issues of contaminants in 
country foods. As noted in the recent AMAP report on 
Arctic contaminants: 


“The current levels of exposure to persistent 
organic contaminants in the Arctic are clearly of 
concern, but it is still not clear what public health 
measures should be taken. The dilemma is 
especially difficult in communities where 
traditional foods are vital to spiritual, cultural, and 
physical well-being.” ([bzd: 177) 


5.3 Global Climate Change 

Global climate change and increased ultraviolet 
radiation caused by ozone depletion may also be a 
serious threat to food security in the Arctic. Many 
scientists are convinced that these changes are linked to 
greenhouse gas emissions and production of CFCs, 
particularly in industrialized countries. The seriousness 
of this problem is_ difficult to gauge. The 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) 
suggests that continued increases in global temperatures 
at current rates could raise the average global air 
temperature between 1 and 3.5°C by 2100. Significantly, 
many studies suggest that the Arctic as a whole will 
warm more than the global mean. This could mean that 
impacts of climate change will be felt first and most 
intensely by Arctic residents, reliant as they are on 
renewable resources for their livelihoods. 

While impacts of climate change on the Arctic are 
difficult to predict, we can guess some of the likely 
changes if significant warming occurs (see Weller & 
Anderson 1998). These include: melting of ice caps and 
glaciers and an associated rise in sea levels; changes in 
winds and water currents; disruption of permafrost due 
to warmer temperatures; enhanced nutrient cycling due 
to warmer soils; influxes of new plant and animal 
species from the South; longer growing seasons; and 
possibly expanded fisheries. 

Impacts of such changes on renewable resources 
important to Arctic residents may include both ‘positive’ 
and ‘negative’ effects, depending on one’s perspective. 
Rising sea levels, increased coastal erosion, and more 
severe storms may affect Arctic communities located on 
coastlines. Changes in sea ice could alter migration 
routes of animals like bowhead whales or harp seals and 
affect the density of seals. Unstable sea ice could make 
ice-edge hunting more difficult and dangerous. 
Temperature and precipitation changes could affect 
migration patterns of terrestrial mammals like caribou 
and alter breeding and molting areas for birds. Changes 
in snow cover could make accessing subsistence use 
ateas more difficult by snowmachine or other vehicles. 
These changes could also affect the growth and 
distribution of plants essential for survival of caribou 
and reindeer. 

A thinning ozone layer raises concern about plants 
and animals (including humans) that could be damaged 
by increased ultraviolet radiation. As with climate 
change, the impacts of increased UV radiation are 
unclear. Studies suggest, however, that increased 
radiation could favor certain plants over others and 
could slow nutrient cycling. High UV levels could also 
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stress freshwater ecosystems, inhibit growth in marine 
plants, and damage zooplankton and fish. 


5.4 Industrial Development and Habitat 
Degradation 

Over-exploitation of marine mammals and other wildlife 
species in Alaska the 18th and 19th centuries has given 
way in the late 20th century to full-scale efforts to 
develop the Arctic’s mineral and energy resources. 
Multinational or state-owned corporations, often with 
support of national governments, seek to develop oil 
and gas resources, mines for gold, diamonds, lead, zinc, 
and other minerals, and hydroelectric dams generating 
energy for consumers to the south. Along with these 
activities comes development of infrastructure (e.g., 
roads, pipelines, marine transportation systems). 

Extraction of oil on Alaska’s North Slope and the 
construction of the $9 billion trans-Alaska pipeline is a 
well-known example of this development. In some 
cases, such activities are undertaken with support of 
indigenous peoples and their governments; often they 
are not. In recent decades, conflicts have developed 
with increasing frequency between customary and 
traditional use of renewable resources by indigenous 
peoples and the activities of industries seeking to extract 
non-renewable resources (Nuttall 1998). 

Residents of Alaska’s Arctic appear to have come 
to terms with tradeoffs involved in industrial 
development in their homeland, subject to careful 
environmental controls. The Ifupiat-controlled North 
Slope Borough is a ardent supporter of expanded oil 
and gas development in the region as a means of 
providing jobs and income (Kruse 1986). Similarly, the 
NANA Corporation’s Red Dog Mine reflects a careful 
calculus between risks of environmental contamination 
and rewards of shareholder jobs. The one area where 
Alaska’s Ifupiat people have expressed strong concern 
about oil and gas development is in off-shore areas, 
where risks of blowouts or spills are higher and 
possibilities of cleaning up a spill are low. Questions 
about the benefits and costs of industrial development 
will continue in Arctic Alaska in the years ahead, and 
questions about such developments’ potential impacts 
on food security will also persist. 


5.5 Animal Rights Activism and Food Security 

A final issue affecting food security in the Alaskan 
Arctic involves animal rights opposition to consumption 
of marine mammals and to trade in wildlife products by 
indigenous peoples (Nuttall 1998, Freeman e¢ a/ 1998). 
Many animal rights organizations oppose whaling, 


sealing, and other harvests of country foods. The most 
notable example of this were efforts by some groups to 
ban the take of bowhead whales through the 
International Whaling Commission in 1977. 

However, Arctic Inupiat people believe that 
renewable resources can continue to be managed for 
sustainable use and can provide an important 
foundation for a mixed subsistence-cash economy. Inuit 
Circumpolar Conference (CC) president Aqqaluk 
Lynge (1997) argues that: the surest guarantee of long- 
term environmental protection and _— sustainable 
development in the Arctic is to have Inuit on the land 
hunting, fishing, trapping, and gathering and acquiring 
and passing down traditional ecological knowledge and 
wisdom from one generation to the next. [But] staying 
on the land is expensive, for now we use snowmobiles 
and other modern technology. To continue to hunt, 
fish, and trap, we must sell our animal products in the 
world market. 

However, many animal rights organizations and 
some governments oppose such activities, even when 
the best science available shows that catches are 
sustainable. Increasingly, conflicts arise because of 
ethical objections to the killing of wild animals for 
human purposes. Of Inuit demands that they be allowed 
to continue traditional whaling, for example, two 
American attorneys argue that the Inuit’s claims are at 
the expense of an overlooked voice—the anguished cry— 
of the sentient inhabitants of the deep...The whales 
find their own sustenance in the oceans; by what right 
do the Inuit expropriate the bodies of the whales to 
serve as their food? (D’Amato& Chopra 1991) 

The most notable examples of trade barriers 
affecting Arctic economies are the U.S. Marine Mammal 
Protection Act (MMPA) of 1972 and the European Union’s 
Seal Skin Dzrectve of 1983, which bans importation of 
seal skins. The former bans hunting of marine mammals 
in the United States but provides an exemption for 
indigenous peoples. However, it prohibits imports or 
exports of marine mammal products; thereby precluding 
opportunities for trade in sealskins and other wildlife 
products. 

Indigenous peoples in Arctic Alaska object to these 
trade barriers as a matter of equity and justice and as a 
violation of international law. Recent critiques of these 
barriers focus on their inconsistency with provisions of 
the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT) and 
provisions of the World Trade Organization (WTO). 
There are indications that changes in policy, particularly 
in the EU, may be on the horizon (Lynge 1996). 
However, conflicts over animal rights agendas in the 
Arctic highlight differing perceptions and values: is it 
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possible to insure continuation of sustainable use of 
these resources when this use is under political attack? 


6. CONCLUSION 


Understanding food security in Alaska’s Arctic requires 
a careful assessment of the mixed subsistence-cash 
economy in rural communities. It also requires a 
multifaceted, historically-informed analysis of 
sociocultural, economic, and cultural changes underway 
in Alaska indigenous communities. In particular, 
attention must be paid to the knowledge, perceptions, 
values, and concerns of Ifupiat people themselves, who 
have the most direct stake in issues of food security. 

Research conducted on country food production 
and distribution in Alaska thus far has opened up new 
insights to the multifaceted values of these foods. More 
reseatch needs to be done, particularly in light of new 
proposals for industrial development and other changes 
in Alaska’s Arctic. Data on subsistence production in 
northern Alaska—particularly by the Alaska Department 
of Fish and Game, Division of Subsistence—provide 
tich insights to the significance of country foods over 
time. However, more up-to-date research is needed. 
Moreover, comprehensive data about the formal food 
economy in Alaska—including types of products, 
pricing, transportation systems, and relevant laws, 
policies, and institutions—are often lacking, in part 
because these data are considered proprietary. 
Additional data-gathering and analysis in these areas will 
be necessary before a more comprehensive comparison 
of food security can be achieved with regions beyond 
Alaska. 
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Hunting for fur often provides cash income 
that supports food harvesting. 
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A landed beluga. Marine mammals are regularly harves ed. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE CHANGING FOOD ECONOMY IN NUNAVUT: 
WILL COUNTRY FOOD STORES SECURE 
NUNAVUT'S FOOD SUPPLY? 


Heather MYERS 
International Studies, Unwersity of Northern British Columbia, Prince George, BC, CANADA 


Abstract: The traditional Inuit food production economy has been influenced by a variety of events and 
circumstances, including the settlement in communities, the introduction of new hunting technologies and wage 
employment, the anti-sealing lobby, and social policies and changes that have altered hunting and fishing, and sharing 
patterns. Yet the traditional economy has remained important to Inuit, and the Nunavut government has recognized 
the value of developing the renewable resource sector. Country food stores may be one way to meet several needs— 
economic development, provision of affordable and nutritious food, and continuation of Inuit cultural values. There 
have been several such outlets developed in the Northwest Territories, which have entered local, regional, territorial, 
national and international markets—some with impressive success. In Nunavut, two examples of country food outlets 
are examined, from Pond Inlet and Cambridge Bay, along with their philosophy, employment and sales patterns. 
These outlets and their apparent success, raise some interesting research questions, which are outlined at the end of 
the paper. 


1. INTRODUCTION a vitally important part of northern lifestyles, though its 
role in the economy has changed somewhat. 

Traditionally, the Inuit produced all of their food and The rapidly growing population in the North, along 
other needs from the lands and waters that they roamed. with the growing cash-oriented economy, create a 
This traditional food economy came under pressure pressure for more employment for Inuit communities. 
from a variety of influences. First, government Unfortunately, there is little employment available. The 
programs to move the nomadic Inuit into settled new Nunavut government has suggested that it will be 
communities meant a change in the way they important to continue the traditional food economy, as 
harvested—indeed the government and some Inuit — well as to increase employment and incomes. Indeed, 
probably saw the adoption of a more ‘modern’ — expetience with many enterprises suggests that small- 
community-based way of life to be preferable to the scale renewable resource-based enterprises could 
vagaries of a hunting lifestyle, which sometimes came provide some of these benefits. In particular, country 
with periods of starvation. Once in communities, wage food stores have been set up in the North, to provide 
employment, and the growing importance of the cash- processed and packaged arctic meats and fish. These 
based economy, not to mention changing technologies have met with great success in northern communities— 
of harvesting, changed some harvesting and food they have experimented with new and _ traditional 
production patterns. Later, the anti-sealing boycott from products: caribou and muskox jerky, seal pastrami, char, 
Europe affected Inuit seal hunting and sales of skins and magtag—some of which have met with keen customer 
crafts. The (cash) poverty that already existed in the interest and demand. Furthermore, the stores provide 
North, and which was exacerbated by this and other jobs in the community that support the domestic 
campaigns meant an increase in Social Assistance harvest, so in the food security context they have a 
payments to northern families, and those came with multiple effect. 

certain limitations of how money could be used, and But what will be the effect of these developments 
thus, whether they could continue participating in the on the traditional food economy and other social 
harvest. Nonetheless, traditional food production is still arrangements in arctic communities? Some may be 


concerned about the impacts on traditional sharing 
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relationships, if products of the harvest can now be sold 
for cash; others about increased pressures on wildlife 
stocks; still others might be concerned about another 
anti-use campaign from Europe or elsewhere. There is 
little literature available on the development of country 
food stores, however, other research provides some 
commentary on food production and use patterns in 
arctic communities. From this, it is possible to extract 
suggestions about research that could be useful to 
elaborate and enhance the benefits of country food 
stores, while identifying potential disbenefits and 
suggesting policy or practice treatments. 


2. THE TRADITIONAL FOOD 
ECONOMY AND PRESSURES ON IT 
TO CHANGE 


A number of influences have changed the way that 
traditional Inuit food production is practiced: a move to 
settlement in communities versus a nomadic lifestyle; 
changes in technology which permitted more efficient 
harvests and travel; the increase of wage-job 
opportunities which altered the type of income 
households could derive; and the European boycott of 
sealskins, which undercut the cash-earning ability of 
Inuit harvesters, and therefore, their ability to fund 
domestic harvesting and food production; and Social 
Assistance, which for a long time, prevented people 
from funding on-the-land activities through welfare. 
Yet, despite these influences, the traditional harvesting 
lifestyle, and the food production it represents, has 
retained its importance—for cultural, social, nutritional 
and economic reasons. Overall, these activities still 
constitute an important part of Inuit communities, 
though the participants, and the nature of their 
participation, may be changing. 

When the Inuit were moved from a nomadic 
lifestyle into settled communities in the Canadian arctic, 
it seemed a tacit government expectation that the people 
would cease their hunting-dominated lifestyles, and take 
up employment in a more modern economy. But jobs 
wete scarce in those communities, and it became 
apparent that many people preferred to keep on 
hunting, whether on a full-time or part-time basis. 
Numerous studies have documented the continued 
importance of the subsistence or domestic harvest, 
which produced income in the form of food, furs and 
other materials (Wenzel 1981, 1986, 1991; Myers 1982, 
Usher & Weihs 1989, Bureau of Statistics 1990). 

Changes in the technology of harvesting, which 
allowed faster, further travel and more efficient harvest 
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(Condon et a/ 1995), compensated somewhat for the 
inconvenience or inefficiency, in harvesting terms, of 
having people concentrated in settlements People were 
thus able to live a community life and also get out onto 
the land to hunt, fish, and trap. The consumption of 
country food continues to be important in arctic 
communities—more than 80% of older adults and 45% 
of 18-34 year olds in Sanikiluaq eat country food each 
day (Wein e¢ a/ 1996). The Labour Force Survey in the 
NWT also confirms that a high proportion of Inuit 
participate in hunting, fishing and trapping (Bureau of 
Statistics 1990). 

An obvious influence on food production was 
clearly the increase in wage-job opportunities which 
have become, slowly, more plentiful in arctic 
communities. As people began taking jobs their 
harvesting time was more limited. But, at the same time, 
that wage income became more and more critical to 
supporting the traditional harvest. A downward spiral of 
dependency was a constant threat that people might give 
up subsistence hunting for wage employment, but that 
their wages would never keep up with the inflationary 
store prices for food (Hedican 1995:124). Yet still, many 
people continued to hunt, and the job income was used 
very much for supporting harvesting activities (Wenzel 
1986). 

The final, arguably most fundamental influence on 
the traditional Inuit food economy was the European 
boycott against  sealskins, which gutted the 
subsistence/cash sealskin economy of the Inuit, making 
the pursuit of the domestic harvest much more difficult 
(Wenzel 1986, 1991). From earning enough cash from 
sealskin sales to support domestic harvest, the Inuit 
were suddenly faced with an inability to generate cash 
for any purpose, which curtailed the ability of some to 
pursue traditional domestic food production. Yet, 
despite increasing difficulties in being able to afford to 
hunt, people continued to do so, and to describe the 
hunt as critical to their identity, even though cash-paying 
jobs were becoming necessary to support it (Condon eé 
al. 1995, Elias 1991:207, Wenzel 1986, 1991; Dorais 
1997:51-3). 

A very destructive aspect of the European 
campaign was the damage to people's confidence in 
seal-hunting as a valid way of life, and indeed, for a 
while some people felt this uncertainty, under pressure 
from the dominant European culture. Some relate the 
high rate of suicide among Inuit to the self-doubt 
introduced by the anti-sealing campaign that cast seal- 
hunters as ignorant brutes. In the end, one can say that 
the sealskin boycott changed the commercial benefit of 
the seal harvest, which underpinned the subsistence 


harvest, but it has not stopped the seal harvest, which 1s 
still critical for peoples’ physical and psychological 
nutrition. However, hunters now may be more inclined 
to harvest more for food needs, and less for commercial 
purposes (Dorais 1997:53.) 

The sealskin boycott severely curtailed the ability 
of Inuit to make a living. Now that people were living in 
communities, they had more expenses: food at the Bay 
ot Co-op store, fashionable clothing and treats for 
children, ammunition and fuel for the harvester in the 
family. All of these were relatively expensive in the 
North, and as in the south, prices at the store only ever 
went up! 

Thus, there was an increase in the number of 
people on Social Assistance, trying to meet their cash 
expenditure needs; this was another influence on the 
traditional food-producing economy. Being on Social 
Assistance made hunting more difficult however, as the 
rules said that you could not spend Assistance money 
on fuel and ammunition for hunting. For a long time, 
this policy led to a negative feed-back cycle where 
people hit hard times, and Social Assistance prevented 
them from going on the land to alleviate that poverty, at 
least somewhat, by providing country food. This was 
addressed in the 1990s, finally, by a revision of Social 
Assistance rules. 

This change could also have impinged upon the 
traditional sharing networks and obligations within 
families and communities—if people could not harvest, 
they could not contribute a share to others, though they 
could still receive parts of other peoples’ harvests. 
Indeed, these sharing patterns, typical though somewhat 
varied in form around the North, have changed over 
time, but are still a distinctive part of Inuit culture (Buijs 
1993, Dorais 1997:54, Condon ef a/ 1995, Collings et al. 
1998, Wenzel 1991). In Greenland, only family sharing 
remained by the 1970s (Hertz 1977 in Petersen 1989), 
though services and cash could also be shared, as well as 
food (Petersen 1989); in Canada, sharing networks are 
more varied now, but they are still important to Inuit 
social strength (Wenzel 1991:91-103, Collings e¢ a/ 
1998). 

Even today, a high proportion of Inuit people 
participate in hunting, fishing, and trapping. Dahl 
(1989), Dorais (1997:03) and others have argued that 
there really is no differentiation between the traditional 
and ‘modern’ economy and lifestyle; the commercial and 
subsistence sectors are intertwined. The 1989 Labour 
Force Survey showed that in the Baffin, Keewatin and 
Kitikmeot regions, 58%, 54% and 61% of Inuit 
participated in harvesting activities (Bureau of Statistics 
1990). The harvest was estimated, about that time, to 
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produce an average of $10-15,000 imputed value or 
cash-equivalent for NWT harvesters (Usher & Weihs 
1989). Hunters from Holman Island were estimated to 
spend $1.01 to produce $10.54 of food (Smith & Wright 
1989), making the harvest, though expensive, 
worthwhile 

Despite the value of the harvest, in social, 
psychological and domestic income terms, it 1s 
expensive to undertake. At the time of the above 
estimates of the harvest’s value in production, it was 
also estimated that it might cost a hunter $5-10,000 per 
year for equipment, fuel, and supplies (Usher & Weihs 
1989:11). Yet, harvesters’ households frequently had the 


lowest household incomes (Elias = 1991:210). 
Furthermore, if they were unable to get special 
assistance or Unemployment Insurance, those 


households might be unable to hunt, which had 
implications for food availability in the community. A 
number of studies have suggested the adoption of 
harvester income support programs, such as_ that 
adopted in northern Quebec, which has had a positive 
effect on food production and harvester viability 
(Dorais 1997:54, Hedican 1995:119). It may be this 
income factor, combined with the effects of a school 
system, which removes young people from life on the 
land, as well as other influences on social change, that 
has led to a situation where fewer young people wish to 
pursue a traditional hunting lifestyle (Condon 1990). 
This change is not certain however--perhaps young 
people will ‘grow into’ the harvesting responsibilities 
and lifestyle as they get older and as their parents age 
(Condon eée af 1995), or perhaps they will come to 
appreciate the values associated with traditional 
harvesting. For now, though, there is evidence of a 
greater reliance on store-bought foods (Wein et a/, 1996). 

It is clear that the traditional Inuit diet has benefits 
for health, and a switch to more store-bought food 
carries with it greater risk of diabetes, heart disease and 
other problems. Despite concerns about contaminants 
in arctic foods, the relative nutritional value of a 
traditional meat and fish diet is clear (Mulvad e¢ a/. 1996, 
Usher et af 1995, Cameron & Weis 1993). 

Despite the obvious persistence of the traditionally 
rooted food production systems in arctic communities, 
change is continuing. A profound influence will be the 
interests and aspirations of the young Inuit. Raised with 
TV images of work, amidst a context of traditional Inuit 
culture and social values, what will they do when they 
ate adults? Condon (1990) suggested that fewer are 
interested in hunting, for a variety of reasons (lack of 
training, lack of money to buy equipment and supplies, 
lack of interest in a ‘marginalized’ activity, increasing 


dependence on wages and therefore less time to hunt, 
increased involvement in sports, and changing diet). Yet, 
young Inuit men may take on traditional harvesting roles 
more, as they get older (Condon 1990). 

Thus, we see that the traditional harvest and food 
production are continuing in Inuit communities even 
while they are changing as a result of a variety of 
influences. How much more might they change? 


3. COUNTRY FOOD AS A 
DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITY 


We know that there is a very high unemployment rate in 
the arctic communities,! and a demand for employment, 
income, and development of some sort. Where will 
development and employment come from? 

Given the importance of the traditional renewable 
resource economy to the Inuit, some development 
potential may be found in this sector. Indeed it has been 
experimented with over the past twenty years; a variety 
of government programs have funded various forms of 
renewable resource development. At first, these focused 
on simply supporting harvesters, as did the Primary 
Producers section of the Special Agricultural and Rural 
Development Agreement (GSARDA) program. Over the 
years, and through several federal-territorial Economic 
Development Agreements, evolution of the SARDA, 
and evolving programs from the Government of the 
Northwest Territories, the attitude to the renewable 
resource economy seems to have shifted from simply 
supporting or subsidizing an archaic way of life, to 
developing new commercial ventures rooted in the 
traditional lifestyle today (Myers 1994, Young 1995). 
The support of domestic and commercial production of 
renewable resources, particularly country food and 
fisheries, has been a key focus of some of these 
programs (see Table 1). 

The result of these and other funding programs, 
and the commitment to a form of northern community 
development that the latter can relate to, is that a variety 
of enterprises, with roots in traditional native culture, 
have been tested: wilderness and cultural experience- 
based tourist camps, fishing and fish-smoking, seal-skin 
tanning, sport hunt outfitting, and so on. A particularly 


' The measure of "unemployment" in the arctic is problematic 
because of the different ways in which employment is seen 
and used as part of an entire household economic strategy. 
But regardless of the absolute rate, it can probably be agreed 
that more jobs could be used by arctic residents, in some 
form or other. 
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successful form of enterprise has been country food 
stores. 

The Nunavut government has clearly stated that 
the traditional sector will be an important part of the 
future Nunavut economy. Now, the threads of this story 
can be woven together, preserving elements of a 
traditional economy, developing jobs and income in the 
territory, and enhancing food security. Country food 
stores provide an interesting example; they represent 
changes in Inuit economy, but at the same time, a 
continuation of traditional values and practices. 

In Greenland, country food sales have been 
practiced for centuries; by the 1990s they were seen as a 
way to achieve sustainable development by satisfying 
goals of nutrition, culturally valued food production, 
and economic opportunities for hunters (Marquardt & 
Caulfield 1996). In Nunavut, such stores could provide 
an equally valuable tool for community development, 
with implications for food security, employment, 
continuation of culture, and economic diversification 
and development. 


4. THE NEW FOOD ECONOMY 


In an attempt to alleviate the impacts of the sealskin 
boycott on northern communities, to support the 
domestic harvest, and to test the possibility of 
diversified commercial opportunities based on the 
traditional harvest, Nellie Cournoyea, then Minister of 
Renewable Resources in the Government of the 
Northwest Territories, introduced a program in the 
1980s which would fund community freezers and meat- 
cutting plants in communities that wanted them. In 
some communities, the processing and sale of country 
foods has become a successful component of the local 
economy. Twenty-one communities currently have 
freezers, though the history in each community varies; 
of these, a handful are used for country food stores. 


4.1 Country Food Stores 

The potential for country food sales was first developed 
in a large way by the Inuvialuit, who sought ways to 
both control and capitalize on the burgeoning muskox 
population on Banks Island. They have since developed 
a business, which exports muskox product to the United 
States and Japan. Other country food stores have been 
developed in several NWT communities, whether small, 
medium or large. They have been surprisingly successful 
(Myers 1994), selling to local and regional markets, and 
serving individual consumers as well as institutional 


Table 1. Federal and Territorial Spending on Commercial Fishing and 
Country Food Development in the NWT, 1978-1992 


me) | 1.016910 2,690,500) 3,707,410 


(Source: Myers 1994) 


ones such as hostels and prisons, hotels, and other sold for $5-9, or $22-24/pound if smoked. This assisted 


retailers. They have experimented with products, greatly in covering the costs of hydro, water, and sewage 
learning valuable lessons over the years, for instance, pump-out regular expenses for northern businesses 
that old male muskox, and narwhal jerky make (Relkov, pers.comm.). In Pond Inlet, the potential for a 
unpalatable products, but that caribou and muskox jerky turbot fishery holds promise that the country food store 
can be so popular it is difficult to keep up with demand. will become more viable (Erkloo, pers.comm.). 

The stores receive fish and animals harvested The stores provide employment, both seasonally 
under the commercial licensing system, which sets a and full-time. In Cambridge Bay, most of the employees 
sustainable limit on the harvest. Hunters and fishers were middle-aged women, which fits with the traditional 
may go out just for the commercial harvest, or may female role of food processor. There seemed to be 
combine it with hunting and fishing for domestic relatively little interest amongst young people in working 
purposes. They deliver their catch to the store, where it at the store/processing plant (Relkov, pers.comm.). The 
is cut and wrapped, and perhaps processed for jerky, Cambridge Bay store employed about seventeen people: 
salami, corned roasts, sausages, smoked fish or other six core staff at the store, three part-time students, five 
products. The stores employ hunters, processors, and to six hunters, and three fishers. Hunters were paid $1 
sales personnel. per pound of meat, plus expenses. With 1200 people in 

Two excellent examples of country food stores can the community, the store had 30-40 regular non-native 


be found in Cambridge Bay and Pond Inlet. They had customers, and hundreds of regular Inuit customers. 
similar social philosophies instigating their start-up. In The children loved the caribou and muskox jerky so 


Pond Inlet, the store operates on a non-profit basis, much that the store literally sold tons of it. In a good 
aiming at supplementing the incomes of hunters and month, the Cambridge Bay store might pull in $18- 
fishers (Erkloo, pers.comm.). In Cambridge Bay, the 20,000 in sales. 
store was also started by the Hunters and Trappers The country food stores in Pond Inlet and Arctic 
Association, in order to ensure that elders had Bay have operated for over a decade now, providing 
continued access to a traditional food source (Relkov, food for local consumption, as well as for inter- 
pers.comm.). In the latter, country food meat prices settlement trade. Trade in wmagtaqg, especially, is 
were similar to those of imported beef, but access to important to the Iqaluit market. 
traditional foods was the main concern; it was felt that These stores have generated a great deal of 
more people were working or traveling, and less able to community pride and confidence, and suggest an 
provide their own country food, so the store provided important role for such enterprises to support Inuit 
an important social function. harvesting and food-production culture in the future. 
Commercial fishing can be the engine of these They have shown that they are capable of bringing 
stores: the Cambridge Bay commercial quota of 3000 revenue in from outside the community. Marketing and 


pounds of char was bought for $1.25 per pound, and quality control demand new and different effort, but are 
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necessary in order for the stores to get and maintain 
consumer confidence. More broadly, the stores also 
provide an example of how businesses work, and what 
is required in order to run a business. 


5. RESEARCH NEEDS 


Given the pressing need to alleviate unemployment in 
northern communities, the potential for country food 
stores for employment and revenue, and _ the 
contribution this might make to arctic food security, it 
seems useful to consider what might be necessary to 
help them prosper. 

The questions is whether selling country food 
impinges on traditional food-sharing systems, and 
somehow excludes or disenfranchises some members of 
the community. 


Will such stores appeal to unemployed youth, or what would make 
them more appealing as a job source? 

Will having a country food store in a community improve the 
nutrition and health of its residents? 

What are the employment and income benefits from country food 
stores?—this has not been fully examined. 

Will such a store help hunters, trappers and fishers continue their 
traditional pursuits? 

How much will the community economy save, by being able to 
replace imported foods, at least to some degree? 

What are the resource mits that must apply to country food 
products? 

From the perspective of a country food store manager, how can 
facilities be designed better for northern needs, while meeting 
federal food standards? 

And, what kinds of products will appeal to northern and southern 
consumers? 

Can the sustainability of country food production, and its relevance 
to the cultural context of Inuit communities, protect it from 
onslaught by another European anti-harvest campaign? 

Will the ability to sell country foods enable those who wish, to 
continue with their traditional domestic harvest? 


6. COUNTRY FOOD IN THE 
CONTEXT OF FOOD SECURITY 


Though this paper has stressed the community 
economic implications of country food production and 
sales, it has obvious links to the question of food 
security. 

Most importantly, if Inuit people can provide more 
of the foods they desire, as was the objective of the 
Cambridge Bay store, they will have a more palatable, 
nutritious, and perhaps affordable source of food than if 
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they depend solely on imported foods. By tradition, the 
Inuit have provided their own food; these stores would 
allow them to continue to do so, in the context of an 
evolving, increasingly cash-oriented, northern economy. 
The opportunity to develop new products, such as 
corned muskox, will also help prove to young Inuit that 
their culture is part of the ‘modern’ world. The creativity 
it stimulates may filter into other parts of Inuit 
community life. 

The country food stores may help ensure that 
domestic food supplies are available, by supporting the 
cash needs of hunters. They will also help to make 
commercial food available for those unable to hunt. 

These stores will also help to replace imports, and 
thus the leakage of dollars away from the local/Nunavut 
economy. They may also become exports, depending 
upon resource availability and markets, and_ will 
contribute to the revenue base of Nunavut. 

In terms of sustainable development, the 
establishment of country food stores satisfies cultural 
values, contributes to the economy, and can exist within 
a healthy human-environment relationship. 
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CHAPTER 6 


BETWEEN ABUNDANCE AND SCARCITY: 

FOOD AND THE INSTITUTION OF SHARING AMONG 
THE INUIT OF THE CIRCUMPOLAR REGION DURING 
THE RECENT HISTORICAL PERIOD 


Carole LEVESQUE, Dominique DE JURIEW, Catherine LUSSIER and Nadine TRUDEAU 


INRS-Culture et Soctété, Montréal, CANADA 


Abstract: This chapter outlines factors of change and continuity of food patterns among the Inuit of Northern 
Quebec. Arguments presented are based on a review of the literature on food acquisition, consumption, and 
distribution in the circumpolar Arctic over a hundred years. In this period, Inuit food dynamics have evolved along 
with other important aspects of their social and economic organization. Nutrition-related behaviours and practices 
have been modified or have disappeared altogether, new ones have been integrated, some with success, others 
creating new problems and constraints. The establishment of trading posts and settlements, and introduction of 
firearms, and manufactured food products profoundly altered Inuit economics and Inuit ways in this regard, but 
today’s social and food networks are still largely based on a logic and criteria that were valid a hundred years ago. It is 
argued that in the Arctic, the basic trends and characteristics of the current Western formal economy are informed 
and supported in many ways by a continued Inuit rationality. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The effort to acquire more in-depth knowledge on the 
phenomenon of ‘diet’ for populations of the 
circumpolar region has an important historical and 
social dimension, an initial outline of which is presented 
in this article. The ethnographic literature of the last 125 
yeats has provided the documentary material required 
for this historical reconstruction exercise, the main 
objective of which is to characterize, in different time 
periods, the social dynamic surrounding food 
procurement, food circulation, and food consumption 
activities among the Inuit.! 

Today, it is well known that the products of 
hunting and fishing make up a significant portion of the 
diet of Inuit peoples (Dewailly et a/ 1998, Freeman ef a/. 
1992, Lévesque & Duhaime 1991). Moreover, Inuit of 
"This literature review was produced in the context of the 
project entitled Susta:nable development in the Arctic Conditions 
of food security (SSHRC—Major Collaborative Research 
Initiatives). This project is headed by Professor Gérard 
Duhaime, Université Laval, Québec. An initial version of 
this document was prepared in 1999 under the title 
Réseaux sociaux et alimentation chez les Inuit de la région 
cercumpolatre pendant la période historique. Montreal: INRS- 
Culture et Société, 40p. 
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all ages place an undeniable value on this source of 
food, which has become a key mark of their identity 
(Freeman 1996, Poirier & Brooke 1997). Indeed, one 
cannot dissociate the role of game from the search for 
identity that is common to many northern Aboriginal 
peoples, a search that is prompting a reassertion of the 
value of harvesting activities, and hence of the 
‘traditional’ way of life. Modern treaties contain a variety 
of legal provisions that seek to protect both wildlife 
resources and harvesting practices (Peters 2000). 

These hunting and fishing products occasionally go 
through commercial distribution networks, which, 
moreover, offer the population access to the full range 
of manufactured and processed food products. 
However, more often than not, game and fish still 
circulate through informal networks that people create 
and maintain throughout their lifetime. To understand 
the nature and role of these informal networks in 
contemporary life and to learn more about their 
composition and their social, economic, cultural or 
symbolic purposes, where these exist, a detour back in 
time is in order. We will thus be able to focus, among 
other things, on the components of the social and 
economic organization of Inuit groups during the last 
period of their nomadic life. The present-day situation 
is, of course, dependent on economic, social and legal 


regulatory mechanisms ensuing from the new sedentary 
living conditions of these peoples who were, in the past, 
nomadic. However, this situation is also the result of 
heritage and tradition that sometimes dates back several 
centuries, and of changes whose source may be found in 
history, at least the history spanning the last eight to ten 
generations. That is why it is important to define, within 
the limits of the available information, the context in 
which these changes have occurred. 

This article takes into account the ethnographic 
literature on the entire circumpolar region from 
Greenland to Nunavik, and including Alaska, the 
Northwest Territories, and Nunavut. The period 
covered by this first segment of the literature begins 
around 1875 and extends to World War II. The fur 
trade is already in place, but the intensity of contact 
between Whites and Inuit varies from region to region. 
Often this literature limits itself to describing the 
material culture and to listing cultural or social 
characteristics with no concern about integrating social, 
environmental and historical aspects. However, the fact 
remains that the relation to food, while not described 
and analyzed meticulously in accordance with the 
criteria of modern-day ethnological analysis, is ever- 
present; it permeates all aspects of the description and 
the stories. 

A characterization of the corpus examined allows 
us to quickly define two main areas of interest. The first 
is that of the adventure story, where the writing is often 
sensationalistic and punctuated with, at times, juicy 
anecdotes. These documents were written by Europeans 
or Americans (with only one Métis writer—-Rasmussen) 
who worked and lived for many years in the Arctic and 
who naturally turned to writing to convey their 
experiences in this unique and unknown natural and 
social environment. This literature offers a wealth of 
details for researchers who know how to’ read between 
the lines’ and how to separate acceptable data from 
impressionistic statements. The second area of interest 
is that of scientific reports, which are drier and 
undoubtedly less rich in anecdotes, but more systematic 
and better ordered, as a whole. 

Arctic societies have been described in turn as 
aberrations, cultural success stories, or perfect examples 
of environmental adaptation. The ingenuity of the 
technology, and the material and symbolic resources, as 
well as the practices and ways of interacting with the 
environment which these peoples developed have 
repeatedly been met with a combination of perplexity 
and admiration; at the time, the Western imagination 
generally perceived this environment as uninhabitable. 
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This amazement is especially visible in the first writings, 
a large number of which are devoted to a detailed 
description of hunting techniques. 

One of the most representative, or most striking, 
cultural traits of the Inuit ethos brought to light by the 
historical literature is, without a doubt, the institution of 
sharing. Inuit hunter societies were often presented as 
embodying a form of ‘primitive communism,’ as this 
sharing refers not only to methods of distributing and 
redistributing food resources, but also to all of the 
behaviours observed and interpreted by the first 
ethnological theorists as representing an archaic stage of 
social development. Indeed, the fact of sharing was seen 
aS a normative ethical response to extreme ecological 
constraints. Most of the authors consulted in the 
context of this historical reconstruction exercise tend to 
agree on this and note with a great deal of interest, and 
at times with curiosity and fascination, this recurrence of 
sharing in the social practices of the Inuit. 

However, until the 1950s, when researchers would 
approach the subject of sociocultural change among the 
Inuit in terms of acculturation and loss of authenticity, 
sharing would be seen as a cultural trait doomed to 
extinction in the face of the destructive forces of 
contact (Desgoffe 1955). Contrary to expectations, the 
institution of sharing has survived; it has undergone 
significant transformations and is nowadays expressed in 
new ways, and yet it remains one of the organizing 
principles of Inuit societies of the circumpolar region: 
Sharing is what has made our culture strong. Only through 
sharing have we surnived as a people in this land (Eileen 
Panigeo-Maclean cited by Chance 1990:139). Moreover, 
contemporary literature confirms the persistence in 
various forms of this key cultural trait: food still 
circulates today through networks established on the 
basis of ties between family, neighbours and friends. For 
the moment, however, it is the recent historical period 
that is of interest to us.? 


1.1 A First Mode of Alternation: Dispersion and 
Gathering Together 

One of the features of the portrait painted by the 
historical literature is contrast, reiterated in the 
descriptions, between signs of abundance on the one 


* A second document more directly addressing the subject 
of food and social networks from the standpoint of social 
change is also available: Lévesque C., C. Lussier, D. de Juriew, 
and N. Trudeau (1999). Changement social, culture et alimentation 
chez les Inuit de la région circumpolare. Montreal: INRS-Culture et 
Société, 45p. 


hand and the extreme precariousness of the living 
conditions on the other. This twofold dynamic is clearly 
a constant in the writings, from one end of the 
circumpolar region to the other. One of the 
fundamental texts dealing with Inuit societies is 
unquestionably the famous Essa sur ls variations 
saisonnieres des soctétés eskimos that French ethnographer 
Marcel Mauss published in 1908. While Mauss himself 
never traveled in the circumpolar region, he provided, 
on the basis of the literature available at that time, a 
remarkable, comprehensive portrait of these societies 
whose social and economic organization are based on 
this complementary alternation between two seasons: 
winter and summer. 

However, in order for such a variation to occur, 
and above all to reoccur over the generations, thereby 
ensuring the survival and reproduction of these groups 
of hunters, the Eskimos, as Mauss calls them (as the 
other authors do), have a certain number of ‘constant 
characteristics’: they are coastal peoples, and the coast is 
a habitat for them and not a stopover point. To live in 
winter and spring they need ice-free water to hunt seal, 
or ground ice, whereas in summer they need a 
freshwater hunting and fishing territory. These 
conditions are found combined only in certain places in 
the Arctic and are such that one never encounters 
settlements on closed seas. Moreover, these conditions 
ate borne out by the fact that available food resources 
and population numbers are closely related. The winter 
settlement has just enough persons to reproduce, based 
on available wildlife resources: that is, rarely more than 
approximately sixty persons. 


[...] il y a une sorte de limite naturelle a l'étendue 
des groupes eskimos, limite qu'ils ne peuvent 
dépasser et qui est trés étroite. La mort ou 
l'émigration, ou ces deux causes combinées, les 
empéchent d'excéder cette mesure. I] est dans la 
nature de l'établissement eskimo d'étre de petites 
dimensions (Mauss 1908:409). 


The maximum size of the settlement is thus 
dependent on the high mortality rate and, to a lesser 
extent, on migration. Today, one would say that the 
settlement’s growth limit is determined by the 
conditions of production. The composition of the 
settlement is also characteristic: very few old people, 
very few children, and many widows; women have few 
children on average and celibacy is practically unknown, 
a detail which other authors, especially Malaurie ((1954] 
1976) and Gessain (1969), also emphasize. During the 
summer, aS resources ate more abundant, the families 
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that make up the winter settlement disperse; it is not 
uncommon for a nuclear family of four or five persons 
to spend the summer isolated along the coast. 

But this seasonal duality is not only seen in the 
approach of gathering together or dispersing across the 
territory. It affects all spheres of social activity, the 
whole network of relations and all social units. On the 
domestic level, a distinct structure may be observed for 
the summer family and the winter family, with each 
having its own norms concerning the circulation of food 
and relations between individuals. Commonly used 
objects, production tools and technology clearly differ in 
winter and in summer. On this subject, Mauss would 
express his surprise regarding the number and nature of 
the relations of interest among individuals. Indeed, the 
‘twofold social morphology’ is paralleled by a twofold 
system of rights and obligations. A complement to the 
religious dimension, the Inuit legal system underlies, 
while giving it a special meaning, all the manifestations 
of this winter/summer duality. By reason of this fact, 
there is a winter law and a summer law, and domestic 
otganization is entirely dependent on this twofold 
dynamic. 

The survival of the summer family depends entirely 
on the presence of a provider, in this case an adult male, 
and his spouse. His authority is absolute, and cases of 
disobedience are extremely rare. He is in charge of 
setting the dates for leaving for the hunt and of 
distributing the game. The precariousness of the family 
structure is such that if one of the spouses disappears, 
the other must quickly re-marry. If the children cannot 
be adopted in another family unit, they are put to death. 
In winter, families gather together and occupy a 
different, more collective type of living area. Behaviours 
and relations are governed accordingly by a set of rules 
that vary considerably from those in effect during the 
summer season. Whereas the summer family 1s 
organized around a couple and acts in accordance with 
the father’s decisions, the head of the winter domestic 
group is chosen for his skill and experience: he is a good 
hunter who is old, or the father of a good hunter, a 
shaman, or an affluent man, the owner of an oumiak (a 
boat that can accommodate some twenty persons). 


1.2 A Second Mode of Alternation: Abundance 


and Shortage 

When the subject of food is more directly addressed in 
the literature, the principle of alternation is discussed 
more in terms of abundance and shortage. In summer, 
the diversity and proximity of game ensure greater food 
security and regularity in the harvest, prompting families 


to produce for themselves and to lay up stocks. In 
contrast, winter is often experienced as a time of 
shortage, which induces families to gather together, as 
we have just seen, in order to maximize their conditions 
of subsistence and, hence, their survival. 

Abundance, in a first meaning of the term, refers to 
the possibility of going hunting daily and not returning 
home empty-handed. It gives the hunter the potential 
for an almost unlimited harvest and consequently 
ensures food security, but it also allows families to 
experience a certain form of independence and 
autonomy vs-d-vzs the group. It is in this summer 
context that some authors observe a more flexible and 
less restrictive form of sharing. There is little or no 
sharing (except in the context of the extended family) 
since this is not really necessary; instead, families lay up 
some provisions for the winter. 

Because the establishment of summer camps leads 
to the dispersion of families over the territory, it reduces 
the intensity of collective social activities, which then 
take on a more friendly and family-oriented character. 
The special conditions of the summer season combined 
with a context of abundance encourage a relaxing of the 
rules of sharing. The relatively formal rules of winter 
seem to give way to an almost daily conviviality through 
the preparation and holding of the meal, which becomes 
the main form of food redistribution and circulation. 

Food shortage, or in other words the opposite of 
abundance, is a situation that is obviously related to 
harsh weather conditions and scarce resources. But it is 
also linked, according to Turner, an American who 
spent time in the Kuujjuaq region at the end of the 19th 
century, to the exhaustion of dried meat provisions: 


Au début de l'hiver, les Esquimaux ont tot fait 
d'épuiser leurs provisions de viande de caribou et 
subsistent grace au lagopéde en attendant que la 
glace soit assez solide pour aller chercher en 
traineau la viande des animaux tués a l'automne 


(Turner [1884] 1979:58). 


Another point of view is expressed by Malaurie 
((1954] 1976:148), Rasmussen (1994:271) and Gessain 
(1969:52), who consider that shortage situations arise at 
the end of winter when all meat reserves have been 
exhausted. These three authors are surprised to find that 
the Inuit do not lay up a large supply of meat provisions 
in preparation for this difficult period. This choice, 
which does not appear to be very rational although it is 
in keeping with the belief system in effect, is based on 
the idea that too abundant a harvest risks severing the 
spiritual tie between animals and humans. Failure to 
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respect this harvesting ethic would encourage game to 
flee the community’s hunting territories or, in other 
words, to no longer sacrifice themselves to the hunter. 

In the same way that periods of abundance are 
governed not only by social rules but also by a set of 
symbolic rules that ensure protection against the wrath 
of the animal master-spirits, a certain number of rules of 
a similar nature are in effect when a period of shortage 
occurs. It is precisely this shortage that leads to a strict 
observance of the rules of sharing. Indeed, the 
establishment of winter villages, the gathering of 
families and difficult access to game force individuals to 
apply mechanisms that ensure the food security of all 
and help to regulate both the circulation of food and 
social relations. Moreover, these rules are reinforced by 
respecting specific food taboos, which ensure peace 
between humans and supernatural entities. The failure 
to respect these taboos during a time of shortage is very 
serious, for it is feared that overlooking these taboos 
will aggravate the situation. Penalties are occasionally 
provided for offenders; those who do not share may be 
put to death. 


[...] Le partage communautaire correspondait a une 
situation bien particuliére du groupe, celle de 
pénurie. Il n'avait pas de raisons d’étre en période 
d'abondance. Et pendant les famines l'instinct 
individuel de conservation l'emportait sur tous les 
liens de solidarité, méme parentale; infanticide, 
senilicide et parfois méme cannibalisme étant les 
mesures extrémes que pouvaient alors adopter les 
Esquimaux pour assurer leur survie. Dans la mesure 
ou les famines étaient occasionnelles et les périodes 
d'abondance rares, l'économie de pénurie telle que 
nous l'avons’ deécrite prévalait chez les 
Kangirsujuaamiut. C'est pendant les périodes de 
pénurie que les produits alimentaires devenaient 
vraiment biens collectifs, en ce sens que la 
répartition se faisait simultanément pour le gibier 
pris collectivement et pour celui pris 
individuellement (Saladin d'Anglure 1967:113). 


2. COOPERATION IN THE 
CONTEXT OF FOOD 
PROCUREMENT ACTIVITIES 


These modes of alternation have a significant impact on 
food procurement practices and activities. The 
precariousness of living conditions required, first and 
foremost, free and continuous access to hunting 
territories; this opening up may be seen as the first 
sphere of expression of resource pooling. The absence 


of individual property may indeed be understood as the 
implicit recognition, by all members of the group, of the 
need for each member to be able to hunt and fish freely 
in order to meet his needs and the needs of the family. 


The Eskimo do not have any strict divisions of 
hunting territory, such as characterize their near 
Indian neighbors, the Micmacs and Montagnais. 
Most of the hunting is done on the sea, which is 
free to every one. The same condition applies to the 
vast interior, where the Eskimos hunt for deer in 
the autumn and spring. The idea of restricting the 
pursuit of game is repugnant to the Eskimo, who 
hold that food belongs to everyone. This does not 
preclude them from having intricate laws for the 
division of game, when hunting in parties (Hawkes 
1916:25). 


Generally, food procurement activities follow 
several schemes that range from community 
cooperation to family cooperation, and that rely on 
social networks likely to bring together relatives and 
friends and, more rarely, neighbours. In these networks, 
which change according to the season, kinship ties 
appear to be a stable element. They constitute the 
framework for establishing both the individual’s place of 
residence and the nature of his/her participation in food 
procurement for nuclear and extended families and, by 
extension, for the group as a whole. There are numerous 
individual cooperation approaches, which may involve a 
father and son, two brothers, two brothers-in-law or the 
male-female couple. However, these forms of 
cooperation are not incidental; they result from a 
socialization. 

What is more, cooperation lasts over time, since it 
continues after the death of the provider. When the 
father dies, the son becomes responsible for providing 
food for his mother and, sometimes, his sisters. It is 
important for a hunter to have children who will take 
care of him when he is no longer able to hunt (Mauss 
1908, Rasmussen 1994). In 1888, Boas notes that 
children are treated well and are rarely reprimanded, so 
that when the time comes they will take care of their 
parents. The relationship between parents and children 
thus seems to reflect the recognition of mutual 
dependence. The phenomenon of adoption also seems 
to be related to the need to take care of the children of 
widows or parents in difficulty, to ensure that the 
children do not die of starvation. Moreover, adopted 
children serve as future contributors and producers for 
their foster families. 
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Food procurement activities within the family take 
the form of gathering, fishing, and hunting activities. 
Gathering, generally the work of women and children, 
follows the rhythm of the seasons and the tides. 
Individual fishing may be practiced by men or women, 
with the difference residing more in the technique used 
and the species harvested. Hunting for small game does 
not tfequire a collective organization and can be 
practiced by children all year round. Adult hunters can 
hunt for caribou or seal alone. This individual hunting 
occupies a preponderant place in the Inuit economy 
according to Saladin d’Anglure, but is not sufficient to 
ensure the survival of families. It is undoubtedly the 
need to lay up provisions for winter that prompts 
hunters to organize collective hunting expeditions, 
which Saladin d’Anglure describes as ‘high-yield’ hunts. 
These hunting expeditions make it possible to lay up a 
few months’ supply of meat stocks, allowing the group 
to make it through the time of shortage without 
experiencing famine (Saladin d’Anglure 1967). 

The organization of collective hunting expeditions 
involves the cooperation of several families. This larger- 
scale cooperation depends on the seasonal migrations of 
certain species of game (brook trout, caribou) and the 
size of the animals hunted (beluga, walrus, right whale). 
The collective aspect of food procurement activities, 
while determined by the technical conditions of the 
hunt, is directly associated with forms of cooperation 
based on pre-established social ties. However, the 
authors who observed and reported the facts could not 
explain the precise nature of these ties. At most, one 
learns that decisions made in terms of selecting hunting 
sites often involve consultation by all men of the group, 
and that the choice of settlement sites depends on the 
choice of hunting sites. Boas ({1888] 1964:77) 
emphasizes, for instance, the hunting techniques and the 
constraints that require cooperation: at least two men 
are needed to hunt seal far away from the camp; a man 
who is alone must remain close to the camp to be able 
to bring back the harvested game. 


3. DISTRIBUTION AND 
REDISTRIBUTION OF GAME 


Like the cooperation practices that underlie food 
procurement, the distribution of game also occurs in 
several ways and involves numerous behaviours. Indeed, 
the methods of distribution depend on many variables, 
such as the volume of the harvest, the diversity and 
quality of the harvested species, the type of hunting, the 
social status of the individuals involved, the 


circumstances, and the period of the year. Moreover, the 
very close ties that exist between persons and animals, 
as well as between the living and the dead, all find 
particular expressions, which often go beyond 
distribution to include offerings and food taboos. 

In Nunavik, for example (Graburn 1969), the 
sharing and distribution of game are first and foremost 
the prerogative of the man who brings home the food. 
On some occasions, his spouse can take over for him 
and also distribute the food. For example, she can invite 
other persons to eat. However, other authors claim that 
it is the women who distribute the products of hunting. 
Among the Ahiarmiut of Hudson Bay (west coast), the 
hunted caribou belong to those who strike them first. 
When game is rare, competition between hunters 
prevails over sharing, and conflicts are frequent. In the 
case of collective hunting expeditions, the animals are 
distributed informally among the persons present. 
However, the rule that seems to exist concerns the 
preponderance of family ties in sharing habits. 


When caribou were taken cooperatively, the kill was 
divided equally among the hunters, although an 
individual who already had cached a great quantity of 
meat might give some of his share to a less successful 
man. After the meat had been taken to a settlement 
by the hunter or his wife, the wife took charge of its 
distribution. She considered first the needs of her 
household, next those of her parents or grandparents, 
then her siblings, and finally her husband's parents 
(Oswalt 1961:119 cited by Csonka 1995). 


Moreover, the distribution takes on a moral 
character in many places. Stefansson (1908) mentions 
that during his journeys with the Inuit of Alaska, his 
meat caches were often emptied of their content. While 
he interpreted this action as a form of theft, this opinion 
was not shared by his Inuit associates who considered 
that in an environment as difficult as theirs, food 
belonged to everyone and, in particular, to the person 
who needed it, when he needed it. 

While sharing seems obligatory to some, 
Rasmussen emphasizes that this can only be the case 
where a request for food is made to the hunters. The 
game is then distributed according to the demand. In a 
period of abundance, there is little demand. Moreover, it 
is according to this logic of obligation that a gift, 
whatever it may be, must always be followed by a 
counter-gift (Stefansson 1908). He who receives must 
give back ‘one hundredfold.’ 

Practically everywhere in the circumpolar region, 
the distribution of food is associated with the social 
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position of individuals (Rasmussen 1994). Hunters are 
always the first served whereas women who are nursing 
ot who have young children are served last. This 
hierarchical system is linked to the requirements of the 
precarious life of the Inui: the hunter is at the top of the 
social hierarchy for he is essential to the others. 

The distribution of food among humans and the 
logic of reciprocity operating under various 
circumstances also find their counterpart in spiritual life. 
Animals sacrifice themselves to men to facilitate their 
life on earth. It is important to not offend animals by 
exploiting their generosity. To make sure that one 
remains in the good graces of the game, it is necessary 
to maintain relations of reciprocity with the various 
species. The reticence on the part of certain groups to 
lay up major meat stocks is thought to be related to this 
desire to respect the game. 

When surpluses are accumulated by a family, it 
must redistribute them in the group through several 
channels: rituals, exchanges of gifts, distribution among 
children or visitors. Similarly, a man who accumulates 
more food than he needs during the winter places 
himself in a position of debt ws-d-ws the group. He is 
expected to redistribute this food. Failure to obey this 
tule may make him responsible for a poor hunting 
harvest the following year. Hence, every distribution of 
this nature takes on a symbolic efficiency: it is required 
to guarantee a good hunt. Without generosity, the 
success of the hunt is seriously jeopardized 
(Mauss 1908). Consequently, this logic of generalized 
distribution is used to curb envy and the conflicts that 
may arise from situations where inequalities are flagrant. 
The notion of envy is mentioned by several authors as a 
powerful disincentive to accumulation. 

Saladin d’Anglure notes that, generally, banquets 
are organized when a big-game animal (beluga, ayuk, 
walrus) is killed during an individual hunt or when a 
hunter obtains a major meat surplus from a collective 
big-game hunting expedition. In principle, it is the 
person who kills the animal and his wife who do the 
inviting. Banquets are organized for the men on the one 
hand, with separate banquets organized for the women 


and children. 


Les banquets n'avaient pas forcément lieu 
immédiatement apres la prise d'un gros gibier, mais 
parfois lorsqu'un chasseur en rapportait un d'une de 
ses caches de viande. C’était la seule forme de 
distribution générale véritablement organisée au 
niveau de la consommation; elle répondait a 
l'exigence de partage du gros gibier tout en laissant a 


l'acquéreur initiative et prestige du don (Saladin 
d'Anglure 1967:120-121). 


The distribution of meat between men and women 
during these banquets also follows a precise logic. 
Women eat the heart raw, the snout and the kwapik, 
namely the meat attached to the thoracic vertebrae of 
large marine mammals. Men eat the Russimig or the meat 
attached to the lumbar vertebrae. Young boys are 
consecrated as hunters and men through the ritual 
sharing of their first kills. 


Lorsqu'un jeune chasseur réussissait sa premiere 
prise d'un animal, d'une espéce, le gibier était 
entierement distribué dans le camp. La part du 
détenteur était offerte a l'accoucheuse (arnaquti du 


chasseur) (Saladin d'Anglure 1967:113). 


Relations between humans and animals also centre 
on a certain number of taboos that individuals must 
respect if they do not want the game to flee and if they 
do not want to face food scarcity. 


Under the old religion it used to be believed that 
sickness, famine, and death were caused by such 
trivial things as the breaking of a marrow bone with 
the wrong kind of hammer, or the wearing of 
deerskin clothing before enough days had elapsed 
from the killing of the last whale or walrus. To avoid 
breaking these taboos meant prosperity and good 
health, and the gaining of all the rewards (or rather 
the escape from all the penalties) provided for by 
that system of religion (Stefansson 1908:89). 


For example, in some regions, marine animals cannot be 
mixed with land animals; hence, seal meat cannot be 
prepared at the same time and with the same utensils as 
catibou meat. Violation of this taboo will surely result in 
a bad hunt, which in turn is likely to lead to sickness and 
famine. 

Animals must necessarily be shared among 
everyone. A person who violates this rule runs the risk 
of having something terrible happen to him. On this 
subject, Stefansson gives the example of the bearded 
seal. When the hunter has killed a bearded seal, he 
notifies the others so that they can come help him cut it 
up. The seal is then shared among the hunters. The best 
piece is given to the most influential person of the 
group, whereas the hunter only receives the last and 
often the smallest and least tasty piece, but he gains in 
prestige. Persons who do not share are punished, often 
‘supernaturally.’ It is said that a man who had refused to 
share a bearded seal with the other hunters and who had 
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concealed his kill claiming that it was a harbour seal was 
stricken with blindness. 

Finally, several proscriptions exist with respect to 
the persons who take part in the preparation of food 
and its consumption. Rasmussen notes in 1924 that, 
among the Inuit of Baffin Island, women with young 
children are not authorized to cook with the others, and 
that no one has the right to touch the food that they 
prepare. He also mentions other cases, in the Repulse 
Bay region, where mothers are excluded from the 
banquets organized following the capture of a whale. In 
contrast, among the Ahiarmiut of the inlands, it is all 
women who are deprived of the right to take part in the 
caribou feasts: 


I] n'est pas permis aux femmes d'approcher avant la 
fin du repas des hommes. Tout le monde se jette sur 
le repas comme des chiens affamés. Chacun tient a 
s'assurer les meilleurs morceaux et, quoique ayant 
souvent assisté a des festins barbares d'Esquimaux, 
jamais je n'ai constaté une semblable absence de 
procédés. [...] Outre les rennes, on fait cuire 
différentes tétes. On en donne une a chaque 
membre de I'expédition, en l'autorisant a l'emporter 
dans sa tente. Mais il nous faut promettre de ne pas 
donner les restes, ni 4 des femmes, ni a des chiens 
(Rasmussen 1994:91). 


Food is not only a matter of the presence or absence of 
game. Some species are favoured over others and carry 
more prestige for the persons who catch and eat them. 
Generally, among all the Inuit groups that Rasmussen 
met from one end of the circumpolar Arctic to the other 
in the early 1920s, large mammals (seals, whales, 
caribou) are preferred over small game and fish. Even 
when the latter resources are abundant, the Inuit 
complain that they are hungry, in the absence of 
prestigious game. Gessain reports that the same 
phenomenon was operating in Greenland at the end of 
the 19th century. 


Il s'agit la de la nourriture de base la plus appréciée 
(le mot nourriture se dit viande de phoque), celle 
dont le manque s'exprime en disant “nous avons 
faim”, méme si c'est la saison ou il y a autant d'ceufs 
qu'on peut en récolter dans les falaises, ou les 
oiseaux emplissent les marmites. A part le phoque il 
y a bien d'autres ressources alimentaires, mais viande 
et graisse de phoque accompagnées d'algues sont le 
régime de chaque jour (Gessain 1969:39). 


4. MANAGEMENT OF EXTREME 
SITUATIONS OR THE OTHER SIDE 
OF SHARING 


While abundance and shortage represent the two sides 
of a common and widespread alternation model, in 
other words the model of everyday life, overabundance 
on the one hand and famine on the other show the 
precariousness of life. Indeed, it is as if this polarity was 
extended to the point of excess. Different logics apply 
under these circumstances, where the reference points 
and behaviours no longer have the same significance. 

Rasmussen (1994), who crossed the circumpolar 
region from Greenland to Alaska from March 1923 to 
September 1924 to meet with various Inuit groups, 
describes the periods of great abundance as periods of 
prosperity and feasts. During his travels, he found that 
when food was abundant, feasts and invitations were 
numerous. However, he points out that this does not 
mean that the meals and feasts were free. He himself 
had to exchange goods (matches, various objects) to 
gain admission. 

These feasts and ‘food orgies’ fascinate the first 
authors for whom the abundance on these occasions 
was just one more demonstration of the lack of 
rationality of these peoples. Participants ate to their fill 
without a care for tomorrow (Jenness 1991, Rasmussen 
1994, Gessain 1969). In some cases, the organization of 
a feast depends on the harvest. The capture of a large 
matine mammal will often lead to the organization of a 
feast for the entire community (Rasmussen 1994:327). 
The event, followed by games or sports competitions, 
takes on a ceremonial character and promotes the 
strengthening of social ties. 

The purpose of the songs and dances is to attract 
game. If the Inuit do not dance, the spirits that preside 
over the festivities will become angry, and the animals 
will go away. The festivities are also the opportunity to 
feed long-lost ancestors, who otherwise risk going 
hungry. The names of these ancestors would be 
forgotten if their namesakes were unable to sing their 
praises during the feasts. 

The festivities and banquets are also an 
Opportunity to enter into alliances and informal 
agreements with other groups and to ensure greater 
mobility over the territory for one’s own group. These 
alliances may be entered into during large gatherings, 
resembling fairs, during which numerous goods are 


traded. 


The early Moravian writers mention a festival, 
which the Labrador Eskimo used to hold when a 
dead whale was discovered in prime condition 
(according to Eskimo tastes). A period of festivity 
followed, “as an expression of gratitude to Torngak 
(Torngarsoak)” (Hawkes 1916:139). 


According to the ethnographic reconstructions 
done by Arundale and Schneider for the years 1800 to 
1849 in Alaska, the alliances concluded between families 
during the big intergroup gatherings allowed participants 
to travel to another region at the time of famines or 
other difficult situations. 


Therefore people actively recruited partners from 
other societies to give themselves options for 
moving to another region in times of famine and 
potentially valuable allies in times of feuding or 
warfare (Arundale & Schneider 1987:42). 


In the same way that abundance includes its own excess, 
shortage has an extreme state—famine—which can 
result in a violation of the strictest dietary taboos and 
even lead to the practice of cannibalism when all edible 
resources have been exhausted (dogs, leather clothes) 
(Boas [1888] 1964, Csonka 1995). Payne and Graham 
(1984) note that during times of famine people even try 
to avoid sharing, and catches are quickly hidden. 


Parfois la faim s'installe [...]. On se résout a tuer les 
chiens. [...]| Un homme est parti vers la maison 
voisine dire la grande faim et demander de la viande, 
de la graisse [...] il n'est pas revenu. L'épuisement 
commence, certains sont si faibles qu'ils ne pensent 
plus se lever. Ils meurent les premiers. Non sans 
crainte et apres quelques gestes propitiatoires, le 
premier mort est mangé, puis le second et les 
suivants (Gessain 1969:52). 


Dans une période de grande disette, un homme 
s'apercut ainsi que pendant qu'il allait chasser, sa 
femme avait accumulé en cachette beaucoup de 
poisson et qu'elle en mangeait en son absence. 
Revenant chez lui sans étre attendu, il la surprit en 
train de manger et tentant de dissimuler ce qui 
restait. I] sortit tranquillement de l'iglou et ferma 
lentrée. Elle lui demanda pourquoi et il lui répondit 
de sortir pour le voir, d'un ton qui n'était pas du tout 
rassurant. Elle demeura a l'intérieur et y mourut de 
faim, sachant bien qu'elle serait tuée si elle sortait 
(Turner [1884] 1979:39). 


Most authors in contact with the inuit at the 
beginning of the century did not fail to report cases 


of infanticide involving baby girls and orphans, as 
well as cases of geronticide as a means used to limit 
the size of the group. 

Rasmussen, in talking about the netsi4k that he met 
in the early 1920s, points out that these practices are 
related to the “the fierceness of the fight for life to 
which these populations are reduced” (1994:273). The 
choice of the persons sacrificed is associated with their 
role in production activities on the one hand and the ties 
that link them to the producers on the other: 


L'expérience de nombreuses générations leur a 
appris que leur travail [celui des femmes] ne peut 
nourrir qu'un nombre limité d'individus. Dans un 
ménage, une fille est une charge tant qu'elle n'est pas 
en état de travailler. Or, une fois qu'elle est en age de 
le faire, on la marie, et alors elle quitte sa famille. 
Voila pourquoi on réglemente les naissances au 
bénéfice des garcons. D'autre part, tout chasseur sait 
bien que ses forces ne résisteront pas longtemps a sa 
pénible tache. [...] Si, en revanche, le chasseur a des 
fils, il peut compter sur leur aide pour le jour ou ses 
forces commenceront 4 baisser. [...] Ils s'évitent 
ainsi la nécessité de se mettre prématurément la 
corde au cou. Car c'est la coutume ici que les 
vieillards se pendent quand ils ne sont plus capables 
de subvenir a leurs besoins (Rasmussen 1994:274). 


For elders, life without offspring is impossible. Old men 
and women for whom no one wants to hunt are 
invariably condemned to famine. Persons who are 
nonproductive and without support sometimes have no 
other choice but to steal food. Consequently, other 
members can punish them by abandoning or killing 
them (Graburn 1969:69). Malaurie ((1954] 1976:85) also 
notes that infanticide and suicide by older persons in 
Greenland in the 1930s were only practiced when 
resources were scarce, at the end of winter mainly. He 
adds that it is in the interest of less productive persons 
(the elderly, children and women) to be linked by 
kinship or marital ties to a hunter if they wish to survive. 


Les vieux et les infirmes sont traités durement et s'ils 
sont a charge pour leur nourriture, on s'en 
débarrasse en les étranglant ou on les laisse périr en 
les abandonnant au moment de changer de camp 
(Turner [1884] 1979:29). 


Les personnes agées dépourvues de parents qui 
puissent leur assurer la subsistance sont souvent 
condamnées a mourir sans émoi. Si, par exemple, 
une vieille femme devient a charge de la 
communauté, il n'est pas rare qu'on la néglige jusqu'a 
ce qu’affaiblie par la faim elle devienne incapable de 
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suivre les autres, brusquement pris d'envie de 


déménager (Turner [1884] 1979:39). 


5. REGULATION OF SOCIAL LIFE 
THROUGH SHARING 


Consultation of the documentary corpus compiled for 
this article indicates, as we have seen, a diversity of 
social situations and dynamics. Indeed, food distribution 
does not occur in an arbitrary fashion. It is dependent 
upon certain circumstances, values and conceptions of 
exchanges and gifts between individuals that govern 
both interpersonal and intergroup ties. The reason for 
giving food to one’s mother is not the same as for 
offering meat to one’s neighbour. Moreover, these acts 
have different consequences and repercussions, and 
generally are not ‘disinterested. A review of the 
information consulted shows at least six specific social 


regulatory formulas operating during the recent 
historical period. 
5.1 Moral Obligation 


The redistribution of game occasionally takes on an 
obligatory character. If meat is rare, the hunter is 
obligated to share the harvested game with all members 
of the village who are in need. His wife is often the 
person who makes the distribution. Among the 
Ammassalik, in the 17th century, the gathering together 
of Inuit nuclear families in a large dwelling made it 
difficult to conceal the resources acquired and made 
redistribution almost obligatory (Gullov 1982 cited by 
Robbe 1989:2). 

In the case of the Eskimos of Kangirsujuaaq, 
Saladin d’Anglure noted in 1967 that they never refused 
to give a share of food to whomever requested it and 
that all hunters respected this rule scrupulously. In 
general, the persons who made such requests had no or 
few relatives in the village and, consequently, received 
little shared meat. Hunters considered themselves 
responsible for the life and survival of these persons. 


5.2 Reciprocity 

In general, the hunter and his family benefit from the 
harvested game (Graburn 1969). However, there is a 
rule of reciprocity, whereby the game must be shared 
with all under certain circumstances: when the size of 
the animal permits, when the number of catches is 
sufficient, and when hunting is carried out in groups of 
a few families (in winter and spring). Rules of reciprocity 
also exist between a widow and a hunter who gives her 
food for making him certain articles of clothing. 


However, this reciprocity is qualified by the giving 
of certain pieces (occasionally considered choice pieces) 
to men rather than to women, to the hunter who killed 
the animal rather than to his fellow hunters, and to 
relatives rather than to neighbours; this principle 
symbolically combines privileged social ties and statuses. 

Graburn points out that some parts of the game 
are intended for specific persons in the group. Some 
pieces go to the hunter who killed the animal. In the 
case of a whale, for example, the woman receives the 
head, the eyes, the thoracic vertebrae and the heart, 
whereas the hunter receives the meat of the ribs and 
sternum. Men are entitled to the lumbar and cervical 
vertebrae. The skin is eaten by everyone, as are the 
sacral and caudal vertebrae. 


5.3 Conditional Sharing 

In this case, sharing of game is subject to specific 
distribution rules which basically depend on the hunter’s 
participation in the capture: In any sharing, one of the 
hunters benefited from privileges, which could be called those of the 
acquirer of the game. These privileges included control over the 
distribution as well as a special portion (Saladin d’Anglure 
1967:108). 

A hunter becomes the acquirer of the game by the 
fact of owning equipment used for production, by the 
discovery of the animal, or by being the first to harpoon 
the prey or mortally wound it. The remainder of the 
game is shared among the hunters present. The degree 
of participation in the hunting and capture of the animal 
determines the order of distribution. 

The products of individual hunting are also shared; 
however, this sharing is subject to other rules and 
norms, those of kinship and alliance. These rules foster 
indirect terms of cooperation between close relatives 
and allies. They are not founded on direct cooperation 
and immediate shating but are based on exchanges of 
services and game over the long term, which does not 
necessarily require actual participation in the capture. A 
hunter shares his catches first with his close relatives, 
friends and neighbours (his close relatives may also be 
his neighbours). However, this sharing is not free and 
often involves cooperation between receivers and givers 
(who may be part of the same extended family). It thus 
involves a conditional exchange. 


Souvent deux parents s'entendaient pour aller 
chasser chacun de leur coté et pour partager leurs 
prises ensuite. C’était des nakrpuurutigiik. Nous 
verrons plus loin qu'il y avait également 4 certaines 
périodes des accords de commensalité entre 
parents; enfin, sur le plan de la distribution, telles 
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parts, d'aprés nos  informateurs,  allaient 
réguliérement a tels parents : il y avait le morceau 
du pere, du grand-pére, de la mére, etc. Une part 
de gibier que l'on réservait pour un parent était 
appelé Mznag. Contrairement aux autres parts 
communautaires, elle pouvait se donner d'un camp 
a l'autre si les parents étaient dispersés ou 
occupaient intentionnellement des camps de chasse 
différents pour augmenter leurs chances d'obtenir 
du gibier. La part que l'on faisait envoyer 4 un 
parent était appelée Tujwut (Saladin d'Anglure 
1967:111). 


5.4 Sharing and Ownership Rights 

In Kangirsujuaaq in 1967, ownership rights over natural 
resources and production equipment are taken into 
consideration in the organization of collective hunting 
expeditions and food distribution. 


En pratique les familles étaient souvent attachées par 
tradition a des lieux précis, sites d'habitation ou 
zones de chasse, de méme qu'a des circuits réguliers 
de migration, parce que les parents ou grands- 
parents avaient eux-mémes vécu dans ces endroits. 
Plusieurs générations pouvaient ainsi se succéder 
dans le méme camp. Lors des saisons de chasse aux 
grands mammiferes, les étrangers qui chassaient a 
proximité d'un camp étaient tenus de partager leurs 
prises avec les habitants du camp, sans étre payés de 
retour, ce qui aurait été la régle s'ils avaient eu leur 
tente plantée dans le camp (Saladin d'Anglure 
1967:105). 


Permanent facilities used for hunting or fishing belong 
to the individuals who built them or their descendents, 
and each hunter is the owner of his tools, weapons and 
means of transportation. In the case of the oumiak, the 
owner receives dividends in food for the collective use 
of this means of transportation for hunting. When game 
is shared, he may be favoured when it comes to the 
quantity and quality of the pieces received. 


5.5 Sharing-Conciliation 
In the symbolic universe of the Inuit, ancestors are 
reincarnated through the persons to whom their name 
has been given. One of the strategies for winning the 
ancestors’ favour and maintaining good relations with 
them is to have these ancestors partake in the sharing by 
giving meat to the living bearing their name. Gessain 
cites examples of this practice involving an alliance 
between the dead and the living in Greenland. 

In 1884 among the Ammassalik, the rules were 
such that sharing went beyond the immediate or 


extended family circle (Gessain 1969:39). Some types of 
game, including seal, were subject to methodical cutting, 
where distribution of the portions “goes beyond the context 
of the biological or adoptive relatives of the home and extends to 
this other network, of altiances created by reincarnated names.” 
The sharing of meat with ‘reincarnated names’ respects 
the kinship relations that existed between the latter 
when they were still alive. 


Cing minutes plus tard, je suis attablé avec David, 
puis sa femme nous rejoint devant une assiette 
remplie d'un gros morceau de phoque [...] 'Uderep 
niniarti qujanara|...|': la viande est celle d'un grand 
phoque tué par Udere de Kumiut, 'merci pour le 
phoque d'Udere'. Mais pourquoi Udere leur-a-t-il 
donné cette viande? Parce que Udere, 38 ans, et une 
fille de David, Karena, 12 ans, réincarnent un 
précédent Udere et une précédente Karena, mari et 
femme a la génération passée; aujourd'hui, le 'mari' a 
donné cette viande a sa 'femme' (Gessain 1969:118). 


While it was important to conciliate the spirits of 
ancestors, it was also necessary to conciliate the animal 
spirits, as we have already noted. Sharing meat with a 
large number of persons helped to maintain healthy 
relations with the animal master-spirits because it 
prevented the accumulation and wasting of meat. 


5.6 Commensalism: Social Sharing 

Visits are important. They represent an opportunity for 
a hunter to display his generosity and also his good 
manners as head of the household. Upon his return 
from a profitable hunting expedition, the hunter invites 
all those who wish to pay him a visit. Freuchen’s 
description in this respect is instructive. He reports the 
speech of a hunter who downplays the qualities of his 
catch and his hunting skills. The compliments rain down 
on him, and modesty is in order. Before serving his 
guests a choice catch, the hunter expresses himself in 
the following way: 


Alas, I have waited so long before inviting you 
because I was embarrassed on account of my bad 
house. I do not know how to build a house as big 
and handsome as yours. Moreover, I have nothing 
decent to offer you. The rest of you, you are used to 
catching young, fresh, and good-tasting animals; I 
must be content with half-dead carrions that are an 
insult to the palate. And finally I have only the 
miserable wife who sits here. She is unfit for any 
work, and she is particularly impossible at cooking 
meat, so this meal is going to be a terrible scandal 
for my house (Freuchen 1961:97). 
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Gessain (1969) also reports the important character that 
visits assumed among the Ammassalik of Greenland at 
the end of the last century. Visits are an opportunity to 
share food and are characterized by exuberance and a 
good mood. He adds that the rule of hospitality is a 
duty; families that have food reserves must use them to 
receive Visitors. 


On regoit avec grande générosité, on offre ses 
provisions et on donne a ceux qui repartent de la 
nourriture pour leurs parents qui ne sont pas venus 
(Gessain 1969:41). 


Graburn (1969) shows that the rules for visits and 
meals taken between men and women help to cement 
ties between individuals while circulating food. It seems 
important for an adult male to create exchange and 
alliance networks around him, but without overly 
displaying his wealth. 

Extravagance is not reserved solely for members of 
the group. Numerous observers have related the way in 
which they were received by Inuit groups. Some of 
these observers seem overwhelmed by the scope of the 
giving and sharing. Freuchen in particular describes 
gargantuan feasts that can last a very long time. 
Participants sometimes go from house to house to 
extend the celebrations. Saladin d’Anglure identified 
three types of commensalisms, which synthesize the 
forms this veiled redistribution can take. 


La commensalité fortuite: c'était d'une facon 
générale l'hospitalité offerte aux visiteurs; dans un 
camp de 4 a 5 familles les habitants se rendaient 
visite quotidiennement. C'était aussi les repas pris en 
commun lors des voyages ou expéditions de chasse 


(Saladin d'Anglure 1967:119). 


La commensalité organisée: dans les petits camps 
saisonniers, lors des périodes de chasse intensive, il 
était fréquent que deux familles décident de 
coopérer dans le travail tant masculin que féminin et 
de partager leurs repas, ou encore que chaque repas 
se prenne collectivement, tous les habitants du camp 
se réunissant tantot chez l'une tantot chez l'autre des 
familles. On aimait, dans ce cas, mettre 4 cuire un 
phoque entier dans la marmite (Saladin d'Anglure 
1967:119). 


La commensalité familiale : la commensalité fortuite 
ou organisée était tres pratiquée entre Esquimaux 
apparentés. D'abord parce que c’était habituellement 
des familles parentes entre elles qui corésidaient sous 
la méme habitation ou qui voisinaient se visiter plus 


que les non-parents. L'unité de consommation 
habituelle était le groupe domestique; lorsque celui- 
ci était cependant composé de plusieurs familles 
restreintes, chacune des femmes possédait ses 
ustensiles de cuisine et était en mesure de préparer 
les repas pour son mari et ses enfants (Low 
1912:143 cited by Saladin d'Anglure 1967:120). 


7. CONCLUSION 


Inuit groups of the nomadic era maintain a fragile 
balance in a precarious socioeconomic context. Because 
the survival of the individual and the group depends on 
weather conditions and resource availability, any 
interruption in the food cycle upsets the balance and 
results in losses: losses of life, losses of solidarity 
(groups disperse or become smaller), loss of health, etc. 
Population control occurs almost spontaneously, 
sometimes helped along by a ‘normative intervention.’ 
In this context, geronticide and infanticide, practiced 
reluctantly (Freuchen 1961:103), are the price of the 
‘population pruning’ required to guarantee the 
continuity of the group. 

The institution of sharing in this context of 
alternation between abundance and scarcity appears to 
be a permanent feature in the culture of Inuit societies, 
one that has numerous variables and variations. It may 
be understood as a regulatory method that ensures the 
welfare of all by recognizing the individual, for the 
economy of giving operates at the material, social and 
symbolic levels. It thus seems to be at the crossroads 
between the natural world and the supernatural world. 
In order for humans to live and be able to share, 
animals must be willing to sacrifice themselves; and 
when they have sacrificed themselves, they must receive 
something in return. 

It is through the circle of reciprocity that one 
avoids conflict between humans and_ supernatural 
entities on the one hand, and among humans on the 
other. To preserve internal cohesion and avoid conflicts, 
the group provides against individual excesses: excesses 
in the possession of property, excesses in prestige, and 
excesses in authority. Hence, the institution of sharing is 
more than an economic principle; it is the organizing 
principle of the spiritual life and social life of Inuit 
groups during the recent historical period. 
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CHAPTER 7 


FOOD CONSUMPTION PATTERNS 
AND LOCAL MARKETS IN THE ARCTIC 


Rasmus Ole RASMUSSEN 
Director of North Atlantic Regional Studies (NORS), Roskilde University, Roskilde, DENMARK 


Abstract: In many parts of the Arctic, imported low quality foods seem to have replaced high quality locally produced 
food. In the case of Greenland, however, another situation is dominating. Here, local informal markets, in existence 
for a very long time, not only continue to play an important role in the local economy, but also caused the local 
agenda to be directed to the commercial sector. The issue examined in this paper is the evolution of food markets in 
Greenland, and the relationship between imported and locally produced food. A major question is how consumer 
behaviour is reflected in consumption patterns. The study begins with an exploration of how the issue has been 
treated in the literature. Next is an analysis of the food supply situation in Greenland by means of different statistical 
sources, with special emphasis on the connection between the formal and the informal sectors in relation to food 
production and consumption. The main purpose of the paper is to arrive at a general understanding of the problems 
of market economies remote regions, and of the dynamics between the commercial and the non-commercial markets 
in relation to food supply and food consumption patterns. One major conclusion of the study is that the informal 
market drives the local agenda and consumers’ preferences are visible in economies characterized by monopolies, 
enabling local products to be maintained as important food items. 


1. INTRODUCTION introduction of supermarkets in the 1970s had serious 


consequences for consumption patterns—to such a 
degree that many traditional products began to 
disappear from the markets (Dahl 1989). The main 


Self-sufficiency and self-reliance are concepts that have 
been associated with Arctic communities for thousands 
of years. Despite this perception, there is evidence that items available in the supermarkets were imported food, 
interactions in the form of interregional trade and barter 2Md =the abundance and relative variety in supply 


have occurred (Marquard & Caulfield 1995), as well as therefore, increasingly supplanted many traditional food 
items. It became more convenient, and certainly also 


fashionable, to serve the imported products. 

In many cases, imports did not completely replace 
local products: subsistence activities were - still 
maintained, and continued to supply country food for a 
large part of the population. There have been marked 
differences, however, in the way local products are 
supplied to individual consumers throughout the Arctic, 
and these strategies have had serious impacts on present 
supply patterns. 

For most regions of the Arctic, individual 
subsistence production has been ongoing, but of course 
limited by commercial activities with monetary wages as 
the major income source (Usher 1976, Usher & Wenzel 
1987, Duerden 1992). It is especially in small settlements 
that subsistence activities have been—and still are— 
considered important activities for almost all residents, 
while in larger settlements the pattern is much more 
differentiated. For a number of people, gathering of 
sustenance is still a daily activity, while for a majority of 


large-scale interaction across the circumpolar north. 
Such activities have had only a limited impact on food 
consumption patterns, however, as exchanges were 
mainly concerned with tools and equipment. 
Consumption patterns were somewhat influenced 
when Europeans invaded the region, brought with them 
conspicuous consumption, and aroused a taste for 
foreign items such as sugar and coffee. More serious 
consequences were felt when trade activities were 
introduced through colonial relationships, since this 
often deprived local populations of subsistence 
provisions, having replaced these with imported goods 
of less quality, and creating dependency relationship 
(Rink 1851). The consumption of coffee and sugar 
continued to be important in exchange relationships, 
but more often bread and other staples were included. 
The greatest impact on consumption patterns, 
however, arose with the modernization process in the 
1950s and 1960s, when a much larger variety of foreign 
food products were introduced. Especially, the 
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the population in Europe and North America, and in 
the Arctic, there is no obvious difference between 
leisure hunting and fishing—except, of course, for the 
cultural construct associated with such activities. In 
general, however, there is a certain division between 
commercial activities and products on the one hand, and 
subsistence activities and products on the other. 

It has been argued (Usher 1986, Dahl 1989) that 
the distinction between the cash-based and subsistence 
sectors are artificial and meaningless, but the division 
still exist in most parts of the Arctic. In a few cases, 
however, local and commercial markets have coexisted, 
and in these cases it seems that the availability of 
country food through semi-commercial activity has 
caused country food products to be introduced into the 
refrigerated counters of the supermarkets. 

The following analysis will consider a number of 
questions relating to food availability and supply in 
Greenland, with an emphasis on the last century, and 
focused on changes that have occurred in the last 25 
years. 

The analysis begins with a discussion of 
subsistence versus commercial food products, focussing 
on the relationship between commercial and subsistence 
activities in relation to food supply. This is followed by 
an analysis of import trade patterns and the availability 
of commercial food products during the last century, 
with an emphasis on changes that have taken place in 
the last 25 years. A third section examines the 
importance of locally produced food relative to 
imported food products, and includes a discussion of 
the relationship between subsistence and commercial 
activities. Finally, the results of the analysis are set in a 
sustainable development framework. 


2. FOOD CONSUMPTION 
PATTERNS 


The perception and evaluation of different food 
consumption patterns have taken different paths over 
time. Consider following three approaches: 


1864 

‘When the Greenlander is arranging his food consumption 
according to Danish patterns, it ruins him in the same manner 
as it would ruin us in case we would arrange our consumption 
according to the patterns found in the Tropical Countries... 
We have failed by considering products, which are harmless 
for us, being just as harmless for the Greenlanders; Cotton 
clothing, bread and coffee is for them just as certain—even 
slower workinge—poison as would be Liquor’ (Lange 1864:15, 
cited from Bertelsen 1935:92) 
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1950 

‘With the increasing purchasing power of the population, 
which has been a consequence of the growth of the 
population and the increase in real wages, the KGH has to a 
higher degree been aiming its endeavour towards an 
expansion of the supply service by increasing the business and 
to consider new lines, which in turn has lead to a demand for 
the erection of larger and better suited storehouses, shops 
etc... The maintenance and improvement of the base of 
existence for the expanding population, however, can only be 
financed through an increased production or through an 
increase in transfers ‘ (G50). 


1995 

“To the Inuit, the traditional diet is not only a way of 
obtaining the necessary nutrients but it is also a social and 
cultural issue. Many Inuit feels that only the traditional diet of 
sea mammals and caribous is sufficiently filling and able to 
keep them warm. More important, eating traditional food 
creates a sense of being Inuit and of adhering to the old 
values. Furthermore, it is a social act to eat traditional food 
together, comparable to having a cup of coffee at the office or 
a beer at the pub in western societies... A real Inuk eats and 
appreciates traditional food, and asking Inuit about their food 
preferences is, therefore, more than merely a question of 
taste. It may, in reality, be more or less equivalent to asking 
whether people are proud of being Inuit’ (Bjerregaard & 
Young 1998). 


These three excerpts illusttrate very different 
approaches to the question of food supply and food 
consumption patterns. 

The first quote represents an approach 
characteristic for the situation since first contact and 
until WW2—very paternalistic, with a purely 
commercial approach guiding the Kongelge Gronlandske 
Handel (KGH) or Royal Greenland Trade Company. 
During the 18th and 19th centuries, the Danish 
Government’s approach to Greenland was to avoid 
exerting too much influence on the traditional lifestyle. 
Trade was to be based on buying skin, blubber, and 
other products from Greenlanders, and merchants were 
to sell luxury products such as coffee and sugar, as well 
as tools and weapons. Greenlanders were expected to be 
self sufficient regarding food supply, and only some of 
the negative consequences of increased sedentarity 
caused by colonial activities was to be compensated by 
the colonialists. Among the negative consequences was 
diminished access to resources due to the fact that 
sedentarity reduced the radius of activity, which, in turn, 
reduced possibilities for adaptation to changes in 
resource base due to over-exploitation and climatic 


change. As a consequence, increased imports of a stable 
food supply became necessary. 

The second quote represents the typical approach 
dominating the modernization process after WW2, 
when an increased involvement of Greenlanders in the 
formal economy was accentuated: wage income was 
expected to take over substantial portions of the 
economic activity, and shopping for imported products 
was expected to replace the former informal activities. 
The production of local goods was not discouraged, but 
a modern lifestyle was supposed to gradually move 
informal and subsistence activities toward formal 
activities, requiring increased emphasis on ‘modern’ 
imported products. This would, of course, also include 
food, and instead of traditional small shops, 
supermarkets were established in all larger cities. 

The third quote deals with the current 
development process, focused on the fact that 
traditional products, being nutritious and healthy, are 
influencing not only consumption patterns, but also the 
politics of cultural manifestations. With a focus on self- 
determination and liberation, there is a need for symbols 
of identity, and traditional items, including country food, 
have become important for the creation of an identity 
based on a distinct cultural manifestation. That such 
manifestations are closely connected to food 
preferences by specific generations is illustrated by the 
differences in priority between the young and the elders. 
There is a marked preference among the older people to 
buy traditional products, while the young have an 
equally marked preference for different types of food, 
including imported products (Bjerregaard ef a/ 1995). 

The evolution of food consumption patterns is 
affected by complex relationships, which, basically, can 
be traced to a link between two fundamental dynamic 
mechanisms—supply and demand. 

First, it is a function of supply—.e., the availability 
of alternative food sources as well as of country food. 
Over time, limited availability has, to a high degree, 
influenced consumption patterns. The availability of 
imported products may cause particular attitudes toward 
these products—when scarce, they are considered 
attractive; when abundant, they seem to be less 
appealing. The question of availability is also concerned 
with the relationship between formal, informal and 
subsistence economies—i.e, whether local food has 
been an internal or external part of the dynamics of the 
economy—as well as with the development of 
settlement structures as carriers of traditional resource 
usage patterns. 

Secondly, it is a function of demand. On the one 
hand, it reflects the importance of different types of 
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food sources in meeting health requirements and 
nutritional standards. Also at stake is the demand 
created through cultural consciousness about traditions, 
with the reintroduction of and emphasis on traditional 
products, as well as the development of new products 
based on traditional resources. A third element is the 
increased focus on __ sustainable development, 
emphasizing the need to use local resources, and to 
consider the relative costs of production, as well as 
absolute costs, which would include costs associated 
with maintaining the availability of resources. This 
should include, for example, the true costs of 
transportation with regeneration of equivalent resources, 
or costs incurred for environmental restoration as a 
consequences of CO2 emissions. 

It is not our intention to address all elements that 
telate to food consumption, but to focus on the 
structure and changes in food import practices, and how 
these relate to general food consumption patterns. By 
doing so, an attempt is made to relate the formal 
economy—which is closely linked to the supply of 
imported food—to the informal and_ subsistence 
sectors. To put this in perspective, however, we start by 
considering how other approaches have dealt with this 
relationship. 


2.1 Settlement Structure and Formal, Informal 


and Subsistence Economy 
An important aspect of the dynamic of settlement 
structures in the Arctic is the fact that local economies 
are not solely determined by a capital/wage earner 
rationality, which ultimately has been prescribing 
concentration and centralization of production as well 
as settlement. It is, to a very large extend, influenced by 
other rationalities, such as described by Chayanov 
(1966) around the turn of the century. In order to grasp 
some of these rationalities, it is necessary to operate 
with other types of economic sectors. 

There are four major economic sectors that could 
be said to be determining, or at least influencing, the 
conditions for development in the Arctic (Rasmussen 


1998b). 


On the one hand, there is the dominant formal 
economy, Owing to the fact that the Arctic is not 
only included, but is an integral part of the 
capitalism of the northern hemisphere, where wage 
earning has become the cardinal source of income 
for a major part of the population. 

However, as in many other parts of the developed 
world, income transfers also seem to be a constant 
part of the formal economy in the Arctic. And here 
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—as in the rest of the world—t is difficult to draw 
the exact line between income transfers and other 
activities in the service sector. 

It is a fact that many economic transactions are 
taking place outside the formalized economy. Local 
market sales of products and local rendering of 
services are important in the Arctic, and, in 
contrast to more southern regions, such activities 
are often encouraged and facilitated through public 
services. In Greenland, local markets have not only 
been a part of the daily life in most larger 
settlements, but the municipal authorities have 
taken care of the establishment and maintenance of 
a rural marketplace open for the non-registered sale 
of products of hunters and fishermen. 

And last, but not least, subsistence is still playing a 
crucial role for survival in the Arctic, particularly in 
small settlements, but in all types of settlements 
generally. This is probably one of the major 
differences relative to more southerly regions of 
the northern hemisphere. 


3) 
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Almost since first contact with Europeans, barter 
economic relations occurred, and influenced 
communities in many ways. But, it was mainly through 
the introduction of the wage incomes that the monetary 
economy really took hold, and during the latter part of 
the 20th century it has more or less been the dominating 
economic activities (Marquardt & Caulfield 1995). 
Especially, the economic changes that have taken place 
since WW2 are very similar to those that occurred in 
more southern areas in matters related to the structure 
and importance of the formal economy. Even though 
the Arctic, for most people, is seen as a region 
dominated by hunting, fishing and large-scale mining 
activities, the current formal economic structure is by 
far dominated by the tertiary sector (see the introduction 
to this section of the book), with its various services— 
public and private, productive and unproductive—that 
Robinson and Ghostkeeper (1987) refer to as the ‘Next 
Economy,’ emphasizing the information and _ service 
industries as key elements. This, however, does not 
diminish the importance of the three other sectors 
mentioned above. On the contrary, there seems to be a 
certain relationship between the development of an 
economy dominated by non-productive activities and 
the parallel development of an informal sector. 


2.2 Measuring Activities in the Informal and 
Subsistence Sectors 

A few general comments are in order, regarding the 
informal and subsistence sectors, mainly based on 
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Rasmussen (1998a, 1998b), but with reference to several 
central points of view relative to the main purpose of 
this working paper. 

According to Caulfield (1992), Duhaime (1991), 
Kruse (1991), and Dahl (1989), the informal and 
subsistence sectors ate considered to be not only crucial 
for the survival of small communities, but are, indeed, 
integral parts—even a _ prerequisite—for formal 
economic activities. In traditional economic analyses, 
these sectors are considered alien to modern capitalism 
and market economies, and therefore classified as 
remnants of the past that do not have any real 
importance (Paldam 1994). They have even been said to 
be obstructions to economic development. The 
problem, however, is that the economic analysis of 
subsistence activities is considered foreign to 
anthropological and cultural ecological analyses, that 
focus on: the material outcomes of such activities 
(Wolfe & Walker 1987); the time spent on various 
activities; and, the energetic balance between input and 
output in production activities (Scientific American 
1971), the social and cultural importance (Condon ¢é¢ a/. 
1994), or the interaction between several of these 
elements. Usher and Wenzel (1987) in providing an 
overview of studies conducted in Canada, describe and 
analyze the hunting and trapping economies of native 
Northerners, and clearly show the importance of 
subsistence activities. Berkes (1990) emphasizes how 
subsistence fisheries have been more or less ignored for 
a long time, due (in part) to limited published material 
on their extent and significance. At the same time, 
however, he stresses that analyses clearly show this type 
of activity not as an incidental cultural remnant from the 
past, but as a critical economic activity. 

One problem when dealing with these different 
sectors, is the lack of basic information about activities 
related to Arctic economies. Even Usher and Wenzel’s 
(1987) determined efforts to bridge the purely economic 
and biological approaches to the question of harvest 
statistics found that most studies, including analyses of 
harvest and diet data, were relying primarily on 
participant observation gathered from extended periods 
in the field or by recall surveys. In addition to these 
main sources, however, they found a variety of other 
documentation on native harvest activities, and 
discussed the potential values and limitations of the 
sources, which included administrative records, 
commercial and sport harvest records, scholarly social 
science studies, government planning _ studies, 
socioeconomic impacts assessments and _ claims 
statements, nutrition studies, and biological and wildlife 
management studies. These sources had _ several 


limitations, mainly because none seemed to be 
comprehensive, and therefore required extensive Also, a 
substantial number of assumptions had to be madeto 
render records from the various sources comparable. In 
the case of Alaska, the governmental Division of 
Subsistence of the fisheries and game authorities is 
responsible for conducting surveys in various 
communities, but a general overview of subsistence 
activities for the entire state does not exist. In the case 
of Greenland, there are several sources that document 
formal economic activities, but there exist no general 
records of transactions at the municipal 
Kalaaliminerniarfik, not have there been any attempts 
(even on a short term basis) to quantify the activities 
taking place. 

The KGH (The Royal Greenland Trade Company) 
authorities and the colonial state, however, did make 
several other attempts to obtain a more complete 
register of activities. One of the purposes of this 
exercise was to determine when it would be necessary to 
provide additional supplies to the trade posts in order to 
prevent situations of famine. One of the tools was to 
keep track of hunting activities by means of fangstlster— 
hunting lists—i.e., comprehensive lists of all hunted and 
trapped resources. Local hunters were responsible for 
keeping the records, and in many cases the lists were 
very accurate, while in others they only partly reflected 
the actual situation. The tradition of keeping records of 
hunting activities disappeared when Home Rule was 
established, but the quality of the registers suffered 
severely during the 60s and 70s. And in no cases were 
the character and quality of the lists such that a link 
between formal and the informal sector activities could 
be created. 

A few researchers have since taken steps to study 
the interaction between the different sectors, and in 
many cases the key is food supply and nutrition. Wolfe 
and Walker (1987) show how the harvesting of fish, land 
and marine mammals, and other wildlife resources 
occurs in Alaskan communities at very different levels, 
and how subsistence harvests contribute substantially to 
the welfare of many rural communities. Kruse (1991) 
shows how subsistence activities actually have increased 
in the North Slope Borough during the last decades. 
This is contrary to Green and Green (1987) who show 
that country food is only commercially available in a few 
communities in Northern Canada, and that most non- 
natives—i.e., 42% of northern residents—trely 
exclusively on imported foods. As a consequence, native 
residents have been changing their dietary habits, and 
are using a large variety of market foods in place of 
traditional country food. 
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In Greenland, in addition to the hunting lists 
mentioned above, occasional surveys have been 
conducted, in an attempt to provide ‘site-specific’ 
overviews of the importance of subsistence and 
informal activities. These surveys were conducted 
especially in relation to the modernization process, and 
were meant to be used as tools in that process, but 
never really served as such. (A few of the surveys are 
mentioned later). 

Marquardt and Caulfield (1995), in their analysis of 
local market development in Greenland, however, 
clearly demonstrate not only that subsistence activities 
are co-existent with the formal economy, but at the 
same time stress how the discourse has been including 
subsistence and informal marketing as important 
development factors. Through their analysis, they 
demonstrate how local markets—the Kalaahminerniarfik 
and the KGH (Royal Greenland Trade Company)— 
arose in the 18th century to meet the needs of the 
employees of the church. They show how local markets 
were used as a kind of ‘leveller,’ providing equal access 
to imported goods for hunters and their countrymen 
working for colonial authorities. The markets operated 
as redistribution channels through which hunters were 
able to obtain the funding necessary to buy European 
goods, while Greenlandic and Danish - salaried 
employees were able to access valued country foods, 
locally produced items of clothing, and other goods. 
One of the major conclusions was that, without the 
local market, there might have been a clearer separation 
between subsistence and commercial activities; local 
markets served to integrate the two systems. Local 
markets have continued to exist, providing residents of 
most major towns with a system through which nearly 
all types of country food are available and exchanged. 
The entire market structure, including such elements as 
the building maintenance and water supply, etc., is a 
responsibility of municipal authorities. 

An important conclusion regarding development in 
the Arctic is that it is not valid to focus only on either 
the formal or the subsistence sector; the existence of the 
informal sector must be taken into account. The 
informal sector, or economy, can be defined as any 
subsistence activity used in exchange or for monetary 
value, through a local market or between people, but 
not registered by any formal authority such as the 
taxation authorities (Rasmussen 1998b). It falls 
somewhere between subsistence, 1e., hunting and 
fishing for one’s own or family survival, and the formal 
economy where products from hunting and fishing are 
sold to registered authorities. It can thus be seen as 
creating a link between the two sectors, which is what 


Usher (1986) emphasized in his discussion of the 
complexities of the relationship between 
domestic/subsistence and commercial production, and 
more clearly when Dahl (1989) specified that the 
traditional distinctions between subsistence and cash- 
based economies are more or less artificial and 
meaningless, because the two sectors are thoroughly 
interwoven and interdependent. 

What should also be kept in mind is that, even 
though it may seem difficult to measure the economic 
importance of subsistence and informal activities, it may 
be even more difficult to measure the cultural 
importance of specific activities and to convert them 
into economically comparable measures! 


3. THE ROLE OF COUNTRY FOOD 


It is not our intention to delve into a deeper analysis of 
the different roles that country food may play, but to 
outline some of the major discussions, with a special 
focus on three dominant elements: the economic, the 
subsistence, and the cultural value of country food. 


3.1 Country Food as Economic Value 

One major issue is how to convert the products of 
subsistence hunting and fishing into economic values. It 
taises the question as to which set of values should be 
used as criteria. 

The approaches to the analyses differ, however, 
most commonly registers of frequency of consumption 
of country food such as those provided by Statistics 
Greenland (1995), or registers of volume, e.g., Berkes 
(1990) and Wolfe and Walker (1987) are used. In order 
to assign economic values to informal and subsistence 
activities, however, one the problem remains—how to 
convert volume (the most frequent measure of the 
activity), or frequency of consumption or hunting 
activity, into a specific value. What is a suitable 
conversion factor? 

One method would be to use a replacement value, 
i.c., what the same volume of product would cost if 
purchased in the free market; or, the price of imported 
food of equivalent nutritional value; or finally, the 
commercial sale price, i.e., what price could be sought 
from a local producer for an equal quantity of product. 

Roots (1981) argued that it is difficult to account 
for the success or failure of northern resource 
management in an appropriate manner because the basis 
of value is constantly changing. Just as inflation can 
nullify expected benefits in monetary terms, or make 
nonsense out of carefully laid financial plans, so can 
changing values profoundly alter the net worth of 
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resources or the benefits to society from their 
management. 

A very straightforward approach was taken by 
Chabot (1998), who focused on the replacement value, 
i.e., what would have to be bought in order to get 
equivalent caloric and nutritional value. She identifies 
marked differences in household types, and _ thus 
differences in the economic importance of subsistence 
production. Three main classifications are used to 
characterize the Nunavik region in Northern Quebec: 


- Households in which at least one of the heads 1s 
employed (48% of the households): the gross 
monetary income level is about $9,200 and the 
gross replacement value of the harvest valued at 
$1,800. Harvest activities, therefore, play a certain 
role in the economy of these households. 

- Households in which none of the heads is 
employed (26% of the households): the gross 
monetary income level is at about $5,100, and the 
gross replacement value of the harvest $6,000. For 
such households, harvest activities are crucial for 
the total economy. 

- Households with single-parents, predominantly 
single mothers (22% of the household): the gross 
monetary income level is at about $6,000, and the 
gross replacement value of the harvest considerably 
lower at about $300. Only a minor part of the 
economy, therefore, stems from harvest activities. 

- On average, about 26% of the gross monetary 
income, including the replacement value of harvest 
activities, stems from the harvest, either through 
sale or personal consumption of products. 


The results, in many ways, are comparable with those of 
Rasmussen (1998b) for Greenalnd; who focused on 
differences in settlement type, rather than social group. 
Results show that a little more than 30% of incomes in 
small settlements stem from the informal and 
subsistence sectors, while the rate is closer to 12% in 
larger settlements. In mid-size settlements (500 to 1,000 
inhabitants), the average value of informal and 
subsistence activities is about 25%, which is very close 
to the average value described by Chabot (1998). One 
major distinction is the relatively high occurrence of the 
informal sale of products in Greenland— about 10% of 
the total harvest is sold on the local markets—while this 
activity is more or less absent in Northern Quebec. 
Without assigning specific values to production 
activities, Usher (1976, 1986) stresses how the 
distinction between domestic and commercial products 
is not valid in Canada, due to the commercialization of 


traditional products, and the growing consumption of 
country food by non-local people. A somewhat similar 
approach is taken by Wolfe and Walker (1987), who 
emphasize the value of subsistence activities, without 
assigning a specific monetary value to then. 


3.2 Country Food as Subsistence Economy 
Another approach is to focus on the importance of 
subsistence activities alone. 

A large body of literature describes the character 
and structure of subsistence production in, as well as 
outside, the Arctic. In a substantial part of the literature, 
subsistence food production 1s seen primarily as a means 
of securing sustenance. In such contexts, the emphasis 
in on the quantity of species in use (as determined 
through the traditional registers of the Alaskan Division 
of Subsistence), on the ecological rationale of 
production (e.g., through the exchange of energy in the 
system), or on the balance of nutritional elements in the 
system (Scientific American 1971). The calculations are 
usually based on thorough and detailed fieldwork 
studies in a certain number of communities, and 
therefore are not very useful for generalizations. 

As an extension of this approach, Lyster (1997) 
creates a general model of resource flow, in order to 
assess total production in different sectors within 
Greenland. The registers of formal economic activities 
of Statistics Greenland are used as a basis for the model. 
These registers include all sales of fish and hunting 
products through formal authorities. In addition to this 
are registers of hunting activities based on yearly 
reports, required for everyone who wishes to obtain a 
hunting permit. To obtain a quantitative measure of 
activities outside the formal sector, Lyster uses two 
qualitative approaches: the Luizng Condition Survey 
designed by Statistics Greenland, and the Health and 
Lifestyle Survey designed by a group of health scientists. 
Both analyses are presented elsewhere in this volume. 
The key element in both is a register of the frequency of 
country food consumption, converted to quantities, 
which provides a complete overview of resource flow. 

As an extension of this model, other case studies 
ate focussing on establishing a more theoretical 
framework, encompassing the material basis that 
characterizes subsistence production, and the social and 
cultural construction, that describes the superstructure 
of the society. 

Harris (1979) emphasizes how an analysis of the 
modes of production of non-capitalist societies includes 
not only the means and relations of production, but also 
the means and relations of reproduction. Christiansen 
(1975) follows in line with this approach when he 


characterizes the relationships in subsistence production 
as a ‘syndrome,’ i.e., describing it as a comprehensive 
framework encompassing environmental, social, and 
cultural relationships, with a dynamic all its own. 


3.3 Country Food and Associative Solidarity 
Using the cultural-materialistic approach, Harris (this 
volume) illustrates an important tradition in 
anthropological analyses; most often anthropologists 
have emphasized social rather than material 
relationships. Very often, it is the notion of reciprocity 
that is seen as creating a material basis for social 
interactions, and more or less holding society together. 

Wolf expands on the concept by stressing 
community relations as an important framework—a 
‘supet-household’ model. Variations in knowledge and 
experiences between generations, as well as in personal 
experiences and qualifications, gives individuals in a 
community diverse abilities in providing for themselves 
and their families. To compensate for these differences, 
the community creates extended social relations, and a 
basis for the redistribution of subsistence production. 
This, he characterized as ‘super-households.’ 

Martin (1998) emphasizes the function of more 
than one social network. First, he demonstrates how 
solidarity in two Nunavik communities, Kuujjuarapik 
and Umiujagq, is linked to the food redistribution system. 
It is a system operated locally, where the medium 1s the 
municipality—the municipal freezer—managed through 
a program created by regional authorities. At the same 
time, food is also central to another form of solidarity, 
namely the circulation of food within the family 
network, working on the principle of gift giving, and 
integrating each person into the network by creating 
obligations between family members. 

In the classifications above, the informal sale of 
products on the local market 1s considered a component 
of basic commodity production, but the authors do not 
make any attempt to determine the level of income 
stemming from this sector. In addition to an analysis of 
the social and cultural importance of hunting activities 
in a West Greenland community, this element is used in 
analyses conducted by Caulfield (1997), who stresses the 
mixed character of the economy in a municipality being 
assessed, including the wage sector, a basic commodity 
production sector, and a household production sector. 
He recognizes household production as a major activity, 
accounting for the total amount of meat produced, but 
does not assign it any monetary value. 
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4. CASE STUDIES 


The main purpose of this chapter is to attach certain 
realities to the concepts discussed in Chapter 2. An 
empirical approach to the analysis of food consumption 
patterns in Greenland is used, and case studies 
presented in three different sections. 

The first section provides an introduction to the 
problem, with a short presentation of examples showing 
how the question has been approached in previous 
analyses of the development process The examples 
include mainly those previously published only in 
Danish by Danish authorities. 

The second section contains the main presentation. 
By means of different statistical sources, an overview of 
the de-facto development of food consumption patterns 
is provided. The presentation considers general patterns 
of food consumption during the 20% century, with an 
emphasis on consumption of imported food, and 
focusing on development over the last three decades. 

The third section presents a short discussion of 
important relationships between the formal and 
informal sectors relative to food consumption and 
distribution patterns. 


4.1 Different Approaches in Greenland 

In this empirical analysis of food consumption patterns, 
the focus is on how the question has been approached 
in discussions in administrative and research activities 
connected to Greenland. The presentation is based 
mainly on examples previously only published in Danish 
by researchers and administrators closely connected to 
Danish authorities. 

In his report, Bertelsen (1935) presents a 
comparative analysis of food supply in Greenland, based 
on 30 years of investigations—1901 to 1930—and 
attempts to estimate the importance of imported food 
for the total diet of Greenlanders. His calculations are 
based on the assumption that adult males consume 
4260, adult females 5,000, adolescents of both sexes 
5,200, and infants (less than 2 years of age) 1,160 
calories every day. In 1901, imported of food accounted 
for approximately 17% of the required calories, 
according to the estimates provided above. But by 1930 
the situation had changed drastically, with as much as 
63% of the required calories supplied through imports, 
mainly as sugar and cereals (Bertelsen 1935:86-89). The 
limitation of the figures in providing a precise picture of 
the situation, owing to the uneven distribution of 
traditional food, is discussed. Limited storage facilities 
cause an abundance of locally produced food to be 
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consumed when food is available, while at other times 
there may be a substantial lack of food. In periods of 
surplus, actual consumption could be as high as 4-5 
kilos of seal meat and blubber, which translates to a 
total as high as 7,000-10,000 calories per day (Bertelsen 
1935:95). According to Bertelsen, consumption levels of 
this magnitude have been confirmed through other 
observations, e.g., Rink, Rae, etc. Such consumption 
rates drastically change the composition of food from 
different sources compared to the estimate based on 
calorie requirements. 

In Beretninger (1955), an analysis of available data 
and information provided by physicians was compiled 
into a brief account of the state of health of West- 
Greenlanders that focused on the nutritional status. The 
time span covered was 1949 to 1953, and a core 
document was a survey conducted on 13 families with a 
total of 92 consumers, chosen from _ different 
occupational groups, and from towns both in north and 
south West-Greenland. The main focus of the analysis 
was on observations related to the quality of country 
food, measured by the content of vitamins, minerals and 
other nutritional elements, which led to some very 
marked conclusions. First, country food generally has a 
much higher nutritional value than imported food, 
because, among other reasons, imported food contains 
fewer calories and essential vitamins (Beretninger 
1955:121). Second, that the diets of people in 
settlements as a rule, have a higher nutritive value than 
those in towns (Beretninger 1955.121). An attempt was 
made to consider the patterns related to imported food 
consumption, the characteristics of imported food, and 
the relationship between imported food and 
Greenlandic provisions. 

Besides a general characteristic of the distribution 
of imported versus locally produced food, an important 
finding was that the caloric values of imported food was 
based mainly on cereals, which accounted for 54-59% of 
the calories, while sugar accounted for 26-43%. Dairy 
products, vegetables and meat accounted for less than 
10%. In this way, consumption patterns in the early 
1950s was rather similar to the structure that has 
dominated since import activities began, i.e., with the 
main focus on cheap calories. Colonial administrators’ 
reason for this, from the start, had been to prevent 
starvation among Greenlanders by compensating the 
negative consequences of export of traditional staples by 
the cheapest means possible. 

Boserup (1963), in his important work on 
economic policy, provides an overview of the formal 
income distribution, compared to the value of 
subsistence production for the years 1947 to 1960, with 


hunting list data (see later) as the main basis for 
assigning a formal value to subsistence production. 
Among the important findings was that the formal 
economic activities show a marked increase—eight 
times—during the period in question, while there is a 
much smaller increase in the subsistence sector. Table 1 
summarizes the major findings regarding individual and 
household incomes (Boserup 1963:304). 

A general increase in economic activity is obvious. 
Total incomes show an increase more than 7 times 
within 13 years, from 83 million dkr. in 1947 to 343 
million in 1955 and to 600 million in 1960. Subsistence 
activities also expanded more than three times, from 28 
million in 1955 to 97 million in 1960. Is clear, however, 
that the largest increases are related to transfers, which 
witnessed a 15 times increase. The main trend is an 
increased dominance of formal economic activities, 
and—as indicated indirectly by the relationship between 
the formal and the informal sectors—a change in food 
consumption patterns toward more imported food. 

In an analysis covering 1968-69, another attempt 
was made to evaluate the importance of the informal 
sector (SU28 1971). By means of a relatively small 
survey, the average wage income for Greenlanders in 
1968-69 was estimated to be 26.433 kr., while the value 
of informal income was as low as 4% of total income, 
with an average value of 1.055 kr. This average, 
disguises the fact that there are marked differences 
between the various groups. By the time the survey was 
conducted, there were only a limited number of 
households where wages were the major source of 
income (SU28 1971:14). As another measure of informal 
activities, and a more precise evaluation of consumption 
of country food, the survey included an evaluation of 
how much of the total income was spent on food, and, 
of this, how much could be attributed to the 
consumption of locally produced products. Almost 1/3 
of the total income, or an average of 9.590 kr, was spent 
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on food and food products, and of this, 1.418 kr was 
attributed to the consumption of country food (SU28 
1971:23). What wasn’t included in this survey, however, 
was the value of production for home-consumption. 

During the last few years, the informal sector and 
country food production has regained focus. Two 
studies are especially worth mentioning. 

The first is an analysis of living conditions 
conducted by Statistics Greenland in 1994, that was 
based on a survey which included a stratified sample of 
1,500 individuals—persons more than 18 years of age. 
The survey consisted of 147 questions concerning 
economic conditions, consumption patterns, dwellings, 
and leisure time activities. The municipalities of Nuuk, 
Kangaatsiaq, Paamiut, Qagortog, and Sisimiut were 
selected as representative of different types of 
municipalities. With 1,121 of the 1,500 questionnaires 
returned—a total encompassing approximately 3% of 
the target group—the sample is estimated to be 
representative for the purpose of this study. The 
following tables, drawn with data from Statistics 
Greenland (1995) summarizes the main findings relative 
to food consumption patterns: 

Differences in consumption patterns between 
Greenlanders and non-Greenlanders is obvious, 
according to Table 2. Note that the statistics include 
birthplace, since there is nothing specifically ethnic to 
characterize a person as a Greenlander, other than ‘place 
of birth.’ Greenlanders are considered those who were 
born in Greenland and lived there for their first two 
years. The figures also show that the vast majority of the 
population is consuming country food several times 
each week. 

It is not surprising that country food is more 
frequently consumed in the villages, as shown on Table 
3. Here, consumption of country food occurs at every 
second day. But still, country food consumption is also 
rather frequent in larger ones. 


Table 2: Frec 


When related to income (Table 4), there is a general 
tendency toward more frequent consumption country 
food when the income level is low, while those at higher 
income levels seem to consume country food less 
frequently. A partial explanation is that the average 
income is higher for people born outside Greenland, 
just as income levels are higher in the larger settlements 
as compared to the smaller settlements. 

In summary, the study shows that country food 
plays an important role in food consumption patterns. 
One problem with the survey, however, is that there is 
no way to convert consumption frequency into volume 
or value. 

Another approach was used in The Greenland Health 
Profile Investigation (Bjerregaard et a/ 1995), initiated in 
1992, which included interviews of 1728 adults from 38 
towns and villages, covering all regions of Greenland. 
The main purpose of the study was to gather 
information about how people perceive their health 
conditions, and to undertake an evaluation of the 
population’s health habits and daily life. 

Among the main findings regarding food 
consumption, certain facts should be emphasized. Table 
5 shows results on age group and place of residence 
(Bjerregaard et al 1995: 204). Results show that 


Greenlanders consumes country food almost every day, 
and older persons consume it more often (42 times 
every month for people over 60 years of age) than 
younger (23 times every month for those between 18 
and 24 years of age), just as males consume it more 
often (33 times per month) than females (28 times). 
More than half of the population actually prepares a 
meal every day, using animals they or their families have 
hunted or fished. The investigation also illustrated that 
almost all Greenlanders perceive country food as being 
import for health. 

As regards settlement type, this analysis clearly 
shows a much more frequent use of country food in 
villages, as compared to towns. 

The findings in this analysis fully agree with those 
from the Living Condition Analysis above. A common 
characteristic of both is a focus on quality and 
frequency, rather than on volume and value, which 
limits the analysis in several respects. It ignores the 
potential of converting the registers into specific 
economic measures, which, therefore also prevents an 
evaluation of the relationship between the formal, 
informal, and subsistence sectors. 


Table 3: Frequency of Consumption of Country Food —% of Population 
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Table 4: Frequency of Consumption of Country Food—"% of Population in Relation to 


Income Structure for Families with 


Two Providers 


Table 5: Prevalence of Consumption of Traditional Food 4 or More Times per Week 


5. TRENDS IN COMMERCIAL 
FOOD DISTRIBUTION PATTERNS 
IN GREENLAND 


This section of the analysis presents the main empirical 
data. It is based on several statistical sources, and 
attempts to provide an overview of the de-facto 
development of food consumption. Thanks to a long 
history of registers—first kept by colonial and then by 
national administration, and then finally by Home Rule 
authorities—it is possible to get a rather good idea of 
how consumption patterns are reflected through formal 
distribution channels. The selected data have been 


the Inuit of Greenland 
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analyzed for general patterns of food consumption 
during the 20 century, as the intention is to provide an 
overview of the development of commercially available 
food, with an emphasis on consumption of imported 
food, and focusing on the last three decades. 


5.1 General Trends 

Several characteristics of the general food consumption 
pattern in Greenland are presented in the figures that 
follow. The focus is on the value of products. For 
comparative purposes, all data have been converted to 
1995 values by means of a generalized consumer price 
index covering 1899 to 1997. Details about the price 
index and its sources are provided in Appendix A. 
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products. For comparative purposes, all data have 
been converted to 1995 values by means of a 
generalized consumer price index covering 1899 to 
1997. Details about the price index and its sources are 
provided in Appendix A. The conversion to 1995 
prices is very important to keep in mind when 
referring to absolute price levels. 

Figure 1 provides an overview of food imports to 
Greenland since 1899, showing the value of total 
consumption (in 1995 prices), and the average 
consumption per capita. Several patterns emerge. 

First, the total increase in food imports, at least 
for some periods, is reflective of population increases. 
From the turn of the century to the mid 1950s, the 
import value of food was rather stable at about 5,000- 
7,000 dkr. per capita, so the increase in the total 
import value from about 50 to 150 million dkr. was 
due to a general increase in total population. As a 
result of industrialization in the 50s and 60s, a marked 
increase in consumption of imported foods began in 
the late 1950s, topping out in the mid 1980s at about 
20,000 dkr. per capita. 

The most marked change, however, is the marked 
decrease in imported food products in the late 1980s. 
From a total import value of more than 900 million 
dkr., it dropped to the current level of about 400 
million dkr. Measured per capita, this is a decrease 
from 20,000 dkr. to 8,000 dkr., or less than half the 
previous value. 

Figure 2 illustrates imports to Greenland in the 
main Standard International Trade Classification 
(SITC) categories: 0 to 11, covering food and food- 
related products, while in Figure 3, the 12 groups have 
been reclassified into four main sets: 1) beverages and 
stimulants, 2) meat and fish products, 3) dairy 
products, fruit and vegetables, and cereals, and 4) 
other products. 

The first impression is the marked difference in 
the import structure pre- and post-modernization. 
Before 1950, imports consisted mainly of such staples 
as cereals, but a variety of meat and dairy products, as 
well as sugar, were of some importance. 

During the 1950s the variety of imports increased 
substantially. The import of all food types expanded, 
with a clear dominance of beverages, as well as meat 
and meat products. Fruit and vegetables contribute a 
substantial amount, while most other food groups had 
more limited importance. The total value of imports 
expanded from the pre-1952 level at about 100 mil. 
dkr. to more than 600 mil. dkr. by the mid sixties, and 
continued to grow to about 800-900 mil dkr. by the 
late 1980s. 


In the late 1980s a drastic change was evidenced, by 
a decrease in imports to about 400 mil kr. by 1995. The 
reduction occurred in several food groups. A major event 
was the establishment of the Nuuk Imeq factory in 1988 
for the bottling of beer and soft drinks, which brought a 
decrease in the import value of beverages from more than 
300 million dkr. to less than 100 million, accounting for 
almost half of the reduction. But there were also 
decreases in many other categories, so the general trend is 
a matked reduction in the dependency on imported food. 

There is no doubt that the increase in food imports 
form 1950 to the late 1980s resulted from a marked 
change in consumption patterns, and a shift from locally 
produced to imported products. During the same period, 
the shares in the family budget were slightly modified, 
with increased expenses related to durable products while 
non-durable products experienced a decrease, with 
varying effects on consumption patterns. However, the 
main trends comply with those shown on the graphs. 

The reason for the trends rests partly with a 
population increase that occurred through the period. In 
order to compensate for this, the four graphs presented in 
Figure 4 provide further details for each of the four main 
food groups, based on a calculation of consumption per 
capita, that reflect the changes as they relate to individual 
consumption patterns. The pattern seems to be more or 
less the same for three of the four food groups. An 
explanation for the import patterns related to beverages 
has been given above. As regards the large groups of 
‘dairy products, fruit and vegetables, and cereal products,’ 
the patterns reflect a general decrease in the price of 
several of these products not only in Greenland, but on 
the world market as well. As Greenland is not member of 
the EU, the world market price determines the retail 
price. The general decrease in world market prices causes 
the costs of these imports to decrease. Another reason for 
the decrease would be improved transportation 
technologies, which reduced individual prices, and, at the 
same time, caused an increase in consumption levels. 

A portion of the decrease in the import of staples 
has been counterbalanced by an increase in the 
consumption of meat and fish, a pattern similar to that 
experienced in North America and Western Europe, until 
health became a major issue in the 80s, causing another 
change in preferences. The latter change, however, has 
not been experienced in Greenland. Therefore, a relatively 
limited reduction in the consumption of meat and fish, 
seems to produce a duel effect: it reflects an overall 
increase in the consumption of meat and fish products, 
and a major shift in consumption patterns, from imported 
to locally produced meat and fish products. 
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Figure 4: Greenland import of food and food related products 1960-1996—details of the four main groups. 
Figures show the average value of consumption per capita. 
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5.2 Trade with EU 


One source of more detailed statistics are data available 
from EU, even though this information is available only 
for a limited time span—1976 to 1992. After this, a 
major re-arrangement of the statistical approach in EU 
took place, causing detailed data about trade with 
Greenland to be abandoned. The information available 
through EUROSTAT is useful in the sense that it gives 
very good coverage of total imports to Greenland, 
because most trade activities dealing with food are with 
EU countries, and primarily with Denmark. 

In most years, more than 95% of the imports of 
meat and fish have been from EU countries. Figure 5 
provides an overview of the situation based on EU trade 
statistics. The general trend, to a certain degree, 
resembles what has already been seen on previous 
figures. In the other graphs, import values have been 
adjusted to 1995 values by means of the consumer price 
index; therefore the figures are directly comparable. 
Maximum import levels were experienced in the late 
1970s and early 1980s, but with a general tendency 
toward reduction by the late 80s, and into the 90s. This 
decrease seems to be more pronounced than the general 
trend, which was the result of increased imports of meat 


products from other countries after Greenland left the 
EU in 1985. 
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Two groups of food products dominate in most 
yeats, with meat and meat products accounting for 
nearly half of the imports during the specific period, and 
prepared products of meat, fish, crustaceans and 
molluscs accounting, more or less, for the remaining 
fifty percent. Data for the latest years available (1991 
and 1992) show the import of fish, crustaceans and 
molluscs suddenly dominating. These products had 
played a more marked role in a few years prior, for 
instance in 1978 and in 1987 and 1989, but not to the 
same degree as in 1991 and 1992. The overall trend, 
however, is the same as what was shown before—a 
steady decrease in food imports. The reasons are likely 
the same, namely the substitution of imported meat and 
fish products with local products. 

Figures 6a-c provide further details on the main 
groups shown on Figure 4 for the years 1976 to 1987. 

The details about meat and edible fats, the largest 
group with a rather constant import value around 80 
million dkr. for the period, does not provide many 
further details about consumption patterns. It shows 
that poultry contributes only a small percentage of the 
supply, while the major portion is from pork and beef. 
It is more or less the same for fish, crustaceans and 
molluscs, with the major portion as chilled or frozen 
products, while only a limited portion is imported as 
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Figure 6: Greenland - Import from EU 1976-1987 - details of major SITC groups 
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Figure 7: Per capita import of food to Greenland and the population development 


brine or salted, dried, or smoked products. In both 
cases, fresh products are the main import items, and are 
therefore easily substituted with local products. As for 
prepared products, these consist mainly of preserved 
crustaceans and molluscs, with a slight increase in value 
over 11 years. Sausages and like products seem to be a 
rather large group, but exhibit a marked decline in value 
during the period considered. 

Consequently, the main observation is a marked 
tendency toward a decrease in imported products, and 
replacement with locally produced items. 


5.3 Explanations 

Two questions need to be addressed, however, with 
regard to import patterns, in order to determine whether 
this trend is the result of a general change in 
consumption patterns due to a move toward locally 
produced products. The first is whether the results 
teflect a change in population structure; the other is 
whether a decrease in import value is owing to a general 
decline in world market prices rather than a reduction in 
import volume. Unfortunately, there is only limited 
material available to consider this more closely. 
Nevertheless, a few sources are available that seem to 
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support this observation, and this issue will be 
scrutinized a little bit further. 

The first question was whether the change in 
import patterns was due to a change in population 
structure. Figure 1 illustrated that an increase in 
imported products during the 1950s and 1960s was 
partly the result of an increase in the total population, 
but it was also noted that the decrease in consumption 
of imported products in the 1990s was not due to a 
substantial change in population. In Figure 7, it becomes 
even more clear that there is no such trend; it also 
confirms that the changes are not due to changes in the 
number of non-Greenlanders in the country. Especially, 
the increase in imported food follows quite closely on 
the increase in imported labour during the 1950s and 
1960s, but definitely not the decline during the 1980s 
and 1990s. 

Another reason for the decrease could be a change 
in import prices due a decline in the world market 
prices. The graphs presented in Figure 8 focus on this 
question. Using data from EUROSTAT, and prices 
regulated to 1995 levels based on the consumer price 
index, they illustrate a substantial decrease in prices for 
all products during the 1980s. Most marked is the drop 
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Figure 8: Development of import prices, Greenland 


in price for products of animal origin, from more than 
30 Dkr. per kg. in 1978 to less than 15 Dkr. per kg. in 
1993. Price drops are less marked, but still substantial, 
for all other products during the same period. But most 
surprising is the shift in prices after 1993, when there 
seems to be a marked increase in prices for all products. 
This trend is counter to any hypothesis that a decline in 
import value in the 1990s was caused by a general 
reduction in import prices. 


5.4 The Case of Poultry 

The development of freezing technology introduced 
poultry as a food import item in the early 50's, but it 
took some time before it became substantial. Figure 9 
illustrates the growing importance of poultry in 
Greenland, showing the volume of imported products 
(in tons). 

Until 1977, available statistics only give poultry a 
very general classification, but from 1978 onward, 
poultry products are subdivided and considered in 
several different sub-groups. After a slow increase in the 
1960s and 70s, poultry consumption reached its 
maximum in the 1980s. One of the reasons for this 
increased popularity was that poultry producers in 
Denmark saw a potential market for bone products 
normally considered waste. It was shown to be a 
product well suited for use in a traditional Greenlandic 
dish—Saaasat—a heavy soup made using whatever meat 
ot fish is available, cooked with rice and potatoes. The 
reason for its popularity was that it was marketed at a 
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very competitive price. This product is, counted with 
split chickens known as ‘Saturday chicken’ and 
registered as “Hens and Chickens—split’ on the graph. 
This class accounts for approximately 50% of total 
poultry consumption. The other major products of 
consumption are whole frozen hens and chickens. In 
addition, there is a relatively constant consumption of 
ducks and geese, traditional products used at Christmas 
and on other occasions throughout the year. 

The increased consumption of _ turkeys, 

characteristic of European as well as North-American 
markets during the last years, has also become a trend in 
Greenland, though still on a very small scale. 
The most marked development, however, is the drastic 
decline in poultry consumption after 1989, to two 
thirds’ the previous consumption level. This follows the 
general trend in food consumption, though it shows a 
drastic decline in a very short period of time. Part of this 
trend could be attributed to a change in the statistical 
base; but the trend is nevertheless very clear. 

Figure 10 illustrates changes in consumption 
patterns per capita, as well in volume (in value). The 
development process is quite significant, starting in the 
early 1950s at about 100 grams equivalent to 10 dkr. per. 
capita, increasing to about 10-15 kg, a value around 500 
dkr. for most of the 60s, 70s and 80s, but dropping 
below 10 kg. and as low as 100 kroner per capita at the 
start of the 1990s. In addition to changes in 
consumption patterns, the graph shows a general 
decline in prices over the last 15 years. 


Just as it was suggested that food imports generally 
could be connected to an imported Danish labour force, 
this hypothesis could also be applied to poultry 
consumption. The increase in consumption occurred 
more or less at the same time as the marked increase in 
immigration of Danish professionals, just as the decline 
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occurred parallel to the move away from a Danish 
labour force in the 1990s. Figure 11 shows the total 
consumption of poultry products, together with the 
population increase and the number of immigrant 
residents in Greenland at the time of registration. 
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Figure 10: Consumption of poultry products per capita, Greenland 1953-1997 


It is quite clear that, except for the first 15 years, certainly not the only reason. In the case of poultry, an 
there is a rather close connection between changes in important explanation for a general increase in 
poultry consumption and the immigrant population consumption is the increased availability of country 


growth, which may indicate that the decrease of poultry foods in the shops. 
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Exactly how these two _ figures relate, is 
unfortunately, not available at this time—neither 
concerning the subsistence nor the informal and the 
formal sale of country food products. An idea of the 
importance is given through the Living Condition and 
Health surveys mentioned earlier, but as already 
discussed, none of these surveys puts precise figures on 
consumption patterns, nor do they consider changes in 
patterns. Only a few hints are available through formal 
sources, one of which is discussed below. 


5.5 Formal Distribution of Country Food in 
Greenland 

While KGH still was in charge, distribution records 
were kept for a certain number of years on the 
distribution of country foods produced in Greenland. 
Data is available for the period 1970 to 1986. For the 
purposes of statistical comparison, the data have also 
been converted to 1995 consumer prices level. 

Figure 12 shows the value of products from 
Greenland sold by KGH using five different groups of 
products. In general, the development seems to confirm 
the general trend—that is, an increase in the distribution 
of country food produced in Greenland. Fish and fish 
products seem to be an enduring part of the range of 
products, just as are the products of hunting. But the 
most remarkable trend is the increase in products from 
sheep farming. During these years, a remarkable 
availability of sheep products seems to evolved, thereby 
contributing considerably to the general food supply 
situation in Greenland. 


6. CONSUMPTION PATTERNS AND 
THE FORMAL, INFORMAL AND 
SUBSISTENCE SECTORS 


6.1 Implications for Sustainable Development 


6.1.1 Consumption patterns and the economic 
sectors 

As discussed above, it may be difficult to create a 
precise link between the subsistence and commercial 
sectors, because it is difficult to get a ‘true’ conversion 
factor between the two groups. Using a replacement 
value may be valid, but in the case of Greenland there 1s 
no need for such a conversion. In fact, it would 
probably be easier to create an objective exchange scale 
for Greenland than for most other places in the Arctic, 
since the informal sector and the set prices close to 
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official shop prices, which would indicate that open 
market prices are closer to the real value of the product. 
Hunters and fishers today have at least four options for 
for marketing country foods: sell privately within a 
community, to local institutions, at the local market or 
to processing plants. It is only in sales to processing 
plants that prices are considerable lower. In the case of 
Greenland, therefore, the conversion is rather easy. This 
is the rationale behind Figure 13 (based on Rasmussen 
1997a). The data are the result of an inquiry made 
among membets of KNAPK—the Small Scale 
Fishermen’s Organization—in 1995/1996 (Rasmussen 
1996b). The graph gives a clear indication of the 
importance of various activities, depending on 
settlement size. 

The formal economy, ie., wage incomes and 
income from the sale of hunting and fishing products to 
registered producers, is clearly dominating the large 
settlements, but it also plays an important role in smaller 
ones. Of equal importance in small settlements are 
transfers, which, in absolute values, are equal to those in 
larger settlements, but due to generally higher incomes, 
they play a more limited role in the latter. Informal 
economic activities are important in all sectors, but most 
markedly in the mid-sized settlements. This is due partly 
to the fact that many hunters and fishermen from 
medium sized settlements bring their products to 
market in the larger towns where there are more 
customers. The subsistence sector is present in all areas, 
but most prominent in small settlements, where 1/5 of 
the total economy seems to stem from subsistence 
hunting and fishing, while subsistence contributes only 
1/10 of the household income in the medium-sized 
settlements and approximately 1/20 of the income in 
the largest settlements. It is important to keep in mind 
that there are marked differences in income level 
between settlement sizes. The average income in large 
settlements is more than double that of small 
settlements, so in absolute terms, the difference is much 
more limited than the figures seem to indicate. 

A general pattern in all settlement types is that the 
informal and subsistence sectors seem to be of 
importance, accounting for 1/8 of income in large 1/4 
in medium sized, and 1/3 in small settlements. This 
pattern agrees with observations made by Wolfe and 
Walker (1987) who demonstrated how subsistence and 
commercial-wage activities provide the economic basis 
for the lifestyle so highly valued in rural communities. 


Small (<500 
inh.) 


Medium (500- 
1000 inh.) 


C]Subsistence 


Oiinformal economy 


Fa Transfers 


El Formal economy 


Large (>1000 
inh.) 


Figure 13: Formal, informal and subsistence economy 


In rural communities there is a great desire to 
maintain this aspect of a region’s economy in light of 
economic changes developing primarily from turban 
centres. Marquardt and Caulfield (1995) also stress the 
importance of local markets as levelers between hunters, 
fishermen, and wage earners, and as channels for 
redistributing European goods in exchange for valued 
country foods, locally produced items of clothing, and 
other goods. But it also serves as a lever for bringing 
country food into the retail market. As in Arctic North 
America, trade monopolies tend to serve as a carrier for 
more southern food habits, introducing foreign 
products such as pork, beef, and especially poultry. This 
process partly succeeded in Canada, and for decades it 
seemed to be doing the same in Greenland, at least in 
the large settlements. 

In the last 5 decades, two shifts in the food supply 
system seem to have occurred in Greenland. First, there 
was a change from a subsistence to a formal economy 
and a commercial exchange of imported products, and 
another shift from commercial imported to locally 
produced products. Parallel to this, however, the 
informal market has served as a ‘preserver’ of the local 
exchange base of country food products. 

Due to the monopolistic nature of food supply 
systems in many regions of the Arctic, normal ‘open 
market’ mechanisms have not had the opportunity to 
react to consumer preferences in an ordinary way. 
Instead, the informal market seems to have served as an 
important vehicle for the introduction and expansion of 
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local product sales, thereby serving as a gauge of 
consumer demand, parallel to the ‘green consumer.’ 
Due to the availability of country food at the local 
market, and the maintenance of a continuing demand, 
products introduced to the markets during the 80s, are 
today considered staple foods in all types of settlements 
(Rasmussen 1998b). Besides its function as a gauge of 
the formal market economy, undoubtedly the 
subsistence sector has been crucial for the resilience and 
survival of the small-scale settlement, or bygder—a 
pattern which seems important for the future in 
Greenland, and the Arctic in general. 


6.2 Implications for Sustainable Development 
It is clear that the informal economy and the subsistence 
sector are playing a crucial role in development—and 
will likely continue to do so in the future. In this regard, 
it is important to emphasize that food supply and 
availability, as the most important elements of these 
sectors, have implications not only for physical survival, 
but for a variety of other aspects of contemporary 
society. It has important consequences on at least five 
levels: 


6.2.1 Health consequences 

A change in demand toward country food is generally 
considered as a qualitative improvement in the status of 
nutrition. Bjerregaard and Young (1998) emphasize the 
content of fat, especially unsaturated fat, as being major 
nutritive components of the diet available from country 


food. They discuss how traditional diets contain the 
same amounts of fat, but mainly unsaturated fats, taken 
with huge amounts of meat. Bertelsen (1935) identifies 
high levels of protein and much higher levels of 
vitamins as compared to imported food. On the 
negative side is the content of industrial pollutants, 
especially organic substances that are absorbed by fatty 
tissues such as sea mammal blubber, ie., in seals and 
whales. In general, however, the overall evaluation is 
that country food consumption is healthy for Arctic 
people. 


6.2.2 Market consequences 

Consumer response regarding food quality has been 
greatly influenced by market structure. The ‘green’ 
consumer who is conscious about nutrition as well as 
ethical principles for animal welfare, and the Arctic 
‘cultural’ consumer, conscious about the origin of 
products are, through their choices, causing shifts in 
demand that, in turn, are greatly influencing supply. As 
illustrated in the case from Greenland above, 
continuous pressure on the formal market system 
enables the introduction of traditional food items as 
commercial items. In addition, it provides for the 
creation of new links between distribution of food 
supply and local production—as illustrated, for instance, 
by the Greenland trade company Pélersuisog in creating a 
link between the company’s obligation to distribute 
consumer goods, and the potential of local communities 
to participate as both consumers and suppliers to the 
company (Anonymous 1996). 


6.2.3 Lifestyle consequences 

The growing focus on the consumption of country food 
is the result of several parallel processes. First, a 
tendency toward new and open integration of formal 
economic activities and informal and _ subsistence 
activities. Many activities which were formerly 
characterized as the ‘black’ market, i.e., outside the 
formal economy, are instead recognized as ‘the other’ 
economy (Robinson and Ghostkeeper 1987). Another 
process, which seems to be characteristic of the entire 
western world, has to do with the growing importance 
of leisure time activities in creating identities and in 


enabling people to live life more fully. 


6.2.4 Cultural consequences 

Apart from its nutritional value, country food is seen as 
a cultural identifier. Identity linked to the traditional 
Inuit diet is very well described by Byjerregaard and 
Young (1998), in the citation included in the 
introduction to Chapter 2. One major problem with 
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such constructs, however, is to provide for the inclusion 
of youth in the profiles, which is also addressed by 
Bjerregaard and Young (1998:203). A major finding 
from their work shows that, there is an almost equal 
preference for traditional food and imported food 
bought in stores. Major fast-food chains such as 
MacDonalds and Burger King are expanding northward, 
having already crept north of the Polar Circle in several 
of the larger settlements such as Rovaniemi in Finland, 
Tromso in Norway, and Fairbanks in Alaska. Within the 
next couple of years, they will probably be present in 
most larger and medium sized settlements in the Arctic. 
There is no reason to doubt that young people living in 
the North would choose fast food and other convenient 
food instead of traditional meals that require much 
more time to prepare, especially if the option is available 
during busy weekdays. There is also, however, no doubt 
that the same young people would go hunting and 
fishing over the weekend, enjoying the leisure time 
experience as well as the traditional meals that would 
follow. This openness toward ‘living in both worlds,”’ 1s, 
in may ways confirmed by Seyfrit e¢ af (1997) and 
Hamilton (1997) in their analysis of attitudes among 
rural Alaskan youth. 


6.2.5 Settlement consequences 

There is no doubt that present settlement structures 
tepresent marked differences in goals, measures, and 
means for people living in the Arctic. But at the same 
time, there are more resemblances than differences in 
the structures (Rasmussen 1997), especially as regards 
resource use and management. Among the most 
important general characteristic is the resilience of 
settlements, due in part, to local food production as a 
means of surviving the pressures from the outside 
world. And as regards sustainable development, the 
continued existence of small settlements represents 
several important development elements. 

First, a strategy for diversifying renewable resource 
use by maintaining the small settlements is needed. 
Contrary to common belief, it is possible to take 
advantage of small and large scale fisheries, and local as 
well as global resources. Large vessels will serve large- 
scale production and secure access to globally 
distributed resources, while small vessels and local 
production will harvest locally accessible resources. The 
large scale, vertically integrated producers provide the 
economic base—the staples, so to  speak—of 
communities, while a large number of relatively small 
companies, not necessarily vertically integrated, but 
based on flexible specialization, will—to continue the 
proverb—provide the butter on the bread (or the icing 


on the cake). The experiences in arctic development 
seem to confirm that local production, aiming at local 
matket supply and local resource use, can be an 
enduring element, co-existing with production aimed at 
external markets. 

Second, various economic activities at work in 
remote settlements are more closely connected to 
primary producers, and local involvements in related 
economic activities are closely linked to fisheries and 
fishing industry. Activities include the development of 
equipment, tools, systems, methodologies and 
management schemes. An entire world of fisheries- 
related industries and organizations that traditionally 
have been based in the larger European industrial and 
management centres. But due to the increasing focus on 
local experiences and distributed information access in 
the innovation process, there seems to be increasing 
potential for fisheries-dependent communities in this 
area. 

Third, beyond the productive and reproductive 
activities that have their own logics and rationalities, 
local market activities feature important recreational 
elements of high value. There have been attempts to 
categorize such activities as ‘custodian,’ their existence 
nonetheless will be imperative for the future of 
resource-based dependent communities. Discussions 
concerning the issue of sustainable development have 
created a growing awareness and acceptance of 
resources not as singular elements, but as elements in 
multiple usage patterns, for instance, the fisheries 
industry not only presents a value for productive but 
also for reproductive activities. 

This leads to the fourth element, which is the 
concept of diversity, often used in relation to the 
environment and biology, stressing the genetic pool and 
diversity as an important treasure for the future. This 
analogy applies to cultures and settlements, where the 
mere existence of a diversity of cultures in itself 
represents an important asset for the future. 


7. METHODOLOGIES 


7.1 Sources 

A general problem encountered regarding research 
souces has been the monopolistic situation characteristic 
of development in the Arctic. At times, access to 
information is limited to materials or data defined as 
publicly accessible by the organizations and companies 
that hold the source. In the case of food, the limitations 
have primarily been to details about specific types of 
food. General information on SITC-categories has been 
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available, thanks to international agreements on trade 
Statistics, provided that general statistics have been 
published in the ‘red’-series of statistics on Greenland, 
first published by the Ministry of Greenland, later by the 
Prime Ministers Office, and still later taken over by 
Bureau of Statistics, Greenland Home Rule. The major 
information sources, however, are the registers of 
Danmarks Statistik (Statistics Denmark), until 1954 
known asStatstisk Departement (Statistical Department). 
From 1898 until 1954 a brief summary of statistics 
telated to trade were published in Statistisk Arbog 
(Statistical Yearbook). In 1954, data by SITC division 
were made available in Danmarks V areindforsel og—udforsel 
(Trade Statistics). In 1959 the classification was re- 
arranged according to the Brussels Nomenclature. Since 
1978, more detailed statistics on Greenland’s imports by 
Working Tariffs have been available, also in Danmarks 
Vareindforsel og—udyforsel (Trade Statistics). The 7 digit 
Working Tariff numbers were re-arranged into eight 
digit Commodity Numbers in 1994. The EU trade 
statistics are from “EEC External trade (Nimexe)” 
published by EUROSTAT. 


Figure 14: Consumer price index Greenland 1988-1996 


7.2 Price index 

An analysis of food consumption and food import 
Statistics in the last century requires an approach that 
provides for differences in price level and devaluation 
through the whole time period in question. Various 
sources have been used in creating an index covering 
the century. Present data—from 1971 to 1999—are 
from Gronlands Statistik, Detailpristal juli (jan 
1971=100), while data from 1960 to 1971 are from 
Gronland 1971-72. Data from 1946 to 1960 are from 
Boserup 1946=100, and from 1919 to 1946 are from 
Detailpris I stat.opl. VI 1946 -1919=100. Some changes 
have occurred over the century, but the approach has, in 
general, been the same. 
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CHAPTER 8 


FROM REINDEER STEW TO PIZZA: 
THE DISPLACEMENT OF LOCAL FOOD RESOURCES IN 
SAPMI, NORTHERNMOST EUROPE* 


Ludger MULLER-WILLE 

Department of Geography, McGill University, Montréal, CANADA 

(*Reprinted with persmission of Fennia. [Miiller-Wille, Ludger (2001). ‘From reindeer stew to pizza: the displacement of 
local food resources in SApmi, northernmost Europe.’ Fennia 179: 89-96. Helsinki ISSN 0015-0010] 

Abstract. The gradual displacement of endogenous food resources—the ‘reindeer stew’—by food items that have 
exogenous origin and are globally marketed—the ‘pizza’-—is discussed by taking the Sami and their subarctic 
homeland, Sapmi, as an example. First is an examination of how the interrelationship among people, environment, 
resources, and food production can be linked to population density and carrying capacity inspecific ecosystems. 
Secondly, a summary description of the historical Sami food household, based solely on subarctic fauna and flora 
tesoucesis provided. Third, the modern process of exogenous food imports is presented by introducing the concepts 
of ‘distant consumption’ and ‘de-localization of resources.’ Finally, these concepts are applied to show the emerging 
local dependency on external resources and the resulting displacement of local resources with respect to their 
importance and values, economically and culturally, for Sami society. 


1. SECURING LIFE: PEOPLE, here, on the one hand, by the ever nutritious and 
RESOURCES AND FOOD IN THE satisfyingly filling ‘reindeer stew,’ with the evolving 
dependence, on the other hand, upon exogenous, de- 
SUBARCTIC localized food items, synthesized here into the 
gregarious ‘pizza,’ once of local provenance and limits, 
Food security and sustainable development, both now of modern global appeal (for a more general 
essential for human beings to inhabit specific physical discussion of this process see Pelto 1978, Muller-Wille 
environments, are at the core of discussions in social L. 1987). 
sciences focusing on tenuous human environmental The Sami and their land, Sapmi, are today part of 
interactions. ‘These interactions are currently at a critical the contemporary states of Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
juncture related to the impact of climatic changes, and Russia in northernmost Europe where they are 
population pressures, and the increasing pervasiveness today a minority (see Ruong 1969, Sami Instituhtta 
of cultural and economic globalization through goods — 1990, Lehtola 1997), living mingled with the majority of 
and food (cf. Wein & Wein 1995). Both these aspects— Norwegians, Swedes, Finns, and Russians. The latter 
food and development—are crucial elements of human have moved into these tiers over centuries, added their 
life; both are closely interrelated and can be approached adaptive patterns to this region, and introduced new 
from different angles. It should be mentioned types of resource utilization that, except for agriculture, 
beforehand that the emphasis here is on food and are not discussed here. This paper focuses on the Sami's 
development based on living resources, excluding the experiences with food resources and their sustainability, 
discussion of economic opportunities related to non- that are closely connected with the environmental 
renewable resources or energy extraction. For that conditions of these northernmost areas of Europe, 
matter, I have selected to reflect on the historical characterized in their physical processes and natural 
processes that have occurred in the interplay among limits of productivity by predominantly subarctic and, in 
humankind, environment, living resources, and food in their southern fringes, by boreal ecosystems. These 
a specific ecosystem, the subarctic region. Furthermore, ecosystems have provided and still provide renewable or 
I have taken the Sami, the aboriginal people of Sapmi, as living resources that allow the securing of food 
an example to explain the processes of successive ptoduction necessary for the continued existence of 
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human inhabitants, albeit low in numbers, under these 
environmental conditions (Muller-Wille L. 1999). 

The principal question for this discussion raises the 
issue of population growth and resource utilization, 
brought succinctly forward by Thomas R. Malthus 
(1798) just over 200 years ago, and continuously being 
discussed until today. Or rephrased in modern terms: 
how can larger human populations be sustained in their 
spaces, with a respectable level of quality of life, 
dependent on areas with specific environmental 
conditions and resources that secure continuous 
sustainable livelihood and access to food resources. In 
short, how can human beings balance the discrepancy 
between exponential population increase and required 
food supplies, to avoid ravaging catastrophes of 
Starvation and environmental degradation? (Ehlers 
1983:17). 

Although these issues have been mainly discussed 
in relation to the earth's agricultural carrying capacity in 
support of an ever increasing global population and its 
density, it is worthwhile to focus here on northern 
ecosystems, ¢g., in northernmost Europe, with 
extensive endogenous food resources from both fauna 
and flora that have been utilized by human beings for 
millennia. These local food resources have only been 
supplemented by limited agrarian production, 
introduced since the 17th century, which has seen a 
considerable decline since the 1960s. However, these 
endogenous resources have been displaced by a large 
variety of exogenous food items that have been 
introduced gradually over the last three centuries. These 
items, originating externally, have created a vulnerable 
dependency among northern local residents, and have 
also caused the reduction in the use of endogenous food 
tesoutces leading to an imbalance between these two 
types of resource utilization. In the late 1990s, local 
Sami still stress the fact that ‘.. living off the land’ was 
still possible and feasible until the 1950s and 1960s with 
little reliance on external food items. By the end of this 
millennium, exogenous goods and food, as well as 
external institutional interests—ie., central governments 
or special groups such as sport fishers—are pervasively 
either graudally displacing or diverting the endogenous 
food resources, limiting thus their availability for local 
residents. 

This incongruous situation, characterized by 
considerable external pressures, begs the question: how 
many people can, in fact, comfortably and securely live 
in subarctic and boreal regions and still rely on the food 
security provided by endogenous resources without 
becoming over-dependent on exogenous providers, 
meaning institutional controls and consequent 
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subsidization? Are these northern areas of the modern 
industrialized world, based on environmental and socio- 
economic factors, evenly populated or, in fact, 
overpopulated, which would necessitate a reduction in 
the number of people residing permanently in these 
areas? (Muller-Wille W. 1978:22-28)—uestions that are 
pressing in the minds of local residents at the northern 
fringe of human ecumene (Miiller-Wille L. 1998). 

Calculations have been made of population size 
and density related to politico-administrative units, as 
well as bio-climatic regions or ecosystems, in order to 
assess their human carrying capacity. For example, 
based on a global comparison for 1965 (the total world 
population density is given an index of 1.00), the 
subarctic and partially boreal areas that include Sapmi 
show an index of 0.08 or less with a factual density of 
between 0.5 and 1.8 inhabitants/km2. At that time, in 
projection to the year 2000 and beyond, these northern 
European regions were depicted as 'stable' with respect 
to their population size and carrying capacity (cf. Muller- 
Wille W. 1978:51—Table 8, Hustich 1979). However, 
by 1990, these values had increased considerably, and 
density figures read now between 4 and 11 
inhabitants/km? depending on the administrative unit 
(Seppanen 1995). These numbers tend to indicate that 
the region is currently overpopulated and possibly 
overexploited, mainly by expanding external interests 
giving attention to energy extraction and recreational 
use. If local self-reliance and -determination should not 
be jeopardized, then it is paramount that northern 
residents (i.e., Sami), make their own decisions on food 
security and sustainable developmen knowing their own 
capabilities to use the locally available living resources 
for one's own benefit for survival—a prerequisite for 
the continuation of cultural integrity (cf. Dahl 1998). 


2. SECURING FOOD: 
ENDOGENOUS RESOURCES USED 
BY THE SAMI 


The historical record indicates that, for centuries, food 
security (ie., the supply of sufficient food for the 
survival of human societies in specific ecosystems), was 
provided and ‘guaranteed’ for the Sami by a large array 
of living resources accessible endogenously from fauna, 
flora, and water available in the boreal and subarctic 
environments. The extraction and processing of these 
resources for purposes of human consumption has 
keenly been developed through adaptation by the Sami 
over long periods of time (Itkonen 1948:253-298). The 
emerging and accumulating knowledge and related skills 


to extract food from living resources have been 
transferred from generation to generation (Itkonen 
1921). They both still shape the processing, 
preservation, and distribution of endogenous food items 
in modern times. Sami clearly believe that endogenous 
food resources, integral elements of their culture and 
economy, are healthy, tasty and sufficient to offer a rich 
diet including protein, vitamins, minerals, and other 
essential nutrients. In short, local food items are the 
‘ideal diet’ defined by its physical properties and cultural 
values attached to it. Furthermore, particular items, 
having medicinal properties, have also been applied in 
the treatment of illnesses until contemporary times. 

The subarctic and boreal fauna ts rich in a variety 
of species that were and still are a principal food 
resource for human beings in these northern 
circumpolar regions. Originally, the Sami obtained their 
food with high protein and fat contents from edible 
mammals such as wild reindeer, moose (elk), bear, 
beaver, fisher, squirrels, and, to a lesser degree, from 
hare, wolverine (glutton), lynx, marten, and_ seals 
(excluding clearly wolf and dog) and, finally, the 
migratory reindeer with whom the Sami established a 
close link by herding and using them in a number of 
different ways (Itkonen 1921:36). Over centuries, the 
reindeer—also called Godsend by Sami (Itkonen 
1921:2)— became the mainstay and staple of Sami food 
economy, and the central cultural symbol, by providing 
the bulk of the principal nutritional requirements for 
meat as well as dairy besides materials for clothing and 
tools (Itkonen 1921:5-58). [For a similar situation 
among subarctic aboriginal peoples—Algonkin Naskapi 
and Athapaskan Dene—see Meredith & Miuller-Wille 
1982 and Miiller-Wille L. 1974]. Furthermore, fowl and 
their eggs, although not a predominant resource, were 
hunted, collected and consumed such as various species 
of grouse (ptarmigan, capercaillie, etc.) and waterfowl 
(ducks, geese, swans, and gulls). An additional food 
source, that continues in its importance to modern 
times, was fish—both fresh and salt water species—with 
the migratory salmon in its varieties as one of the 
primary and highly valued resources. Among the many 
land-locked species whitefish, trout, char, pike, grayling, 
and perch were mainly caught and consumed. Next to 
salmon, cod was an important salt water species, used 
by Sami along the Arctic Ocean coast. 

Despite natural limitations in its range of species, 
the subarctic and boreal flora has offered the Sami a 
variety of food items that were crucial to their livelihood 
in these regions. Trees, such as birch for sap and pine 
for bark, provided items that were used as supplemental 
ingredients with other foods. This was also done with 


plants such as angelica and sorrel, which were mixed in 
with other foods or eaten separately. The most 
important and valuable plant resource was, and still is, 
berries of a wide variety such as cloudberry—the crown 
among northern berries, crowberry, blueberry, and 
lingonberry that supply essential vitamins. Other plants 
that were part of the diet were mushrooms and lichens 
that were found in abundance in the forest 
environment. 

The Sami prepared and preserved the above 
mentioned food items in various ways, depending on 
the type, season, and requirements; these ways were 
boiling, frying, drying, and smoking, or immediate 
consumption of raw food. The variety in food 
processing contributed to securing the availability of 
these items throughout the annual seasonal rhythm— 
practically a system of food security (although 
knowledge existed that an even level of food production 
was not always guaranteed and that periods of scarcity 
needed to be faced and overcome). The success of this 
supply strategy was mainly dependent upon 
environmental conditions and socio-economic 
circumstances, that included the acceptance of 
starvation periods which occurred from time to time. 

An expansion of the endogenous food resources 
occurred in Sapmi with the gradual introduction of 
state-supported and encouraged agricultural 
colonization since the 17th century that utilized existing 
natural conditions favorable to the establishment of hay- 
dairy farming. This type of farming, relying on local 
resources, became fully integrated into the Sami 
economy and is seen by them as being part of the 
endogenous food cycle. Wherever the soil and climatic 
conditions were favorable to develop arable lands, these 
activities included the tilling of fields for hay and limited 
grain (mainly oats) production, vegetable plots to grow 
potatoes, carrots, parsnip, etc., and the keeping of 
livestock (dairy cows, sheep, goats, and even horses, but 
not pigs) for meat and dairy products. Agricultural 
products did supplement the Sami diet; however, 
because of their natural limitations, they never played a 
dominant role in the supply of locally produced food 
items as part of the original economy. In fact, in more 
recent times, in particular since governmental programs 
were introduced to reduce agricultural productivity in 
the north since the 1969s, local farm activities have 
almost completely been abandoned in some areas. Their 
products have been replaced by imported processed 
food items as discussed below. 
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3. DEPENDENCE AND 
GLOBALIZATION: THE 
INVISIBILITY OF FOOD 
PROVENANCE 


Historically, it is understood that the food system, 
described above for the Sami in northernmost Europe, 
did not exist in isolation. External relations with 
surrounding peoples to the south have resulted in the 
steadily increasing introduction of exogenous food items 
that, over centuries, have altered the dietary habits and 
conditions of the Sami considerably. External trade with 
aboriginal Sami can be traced back some thousand years 
at least—in fact, these trade relations are the beginnings 
of first supplementing and then gradually displacing 
endogenous food resources. At that time—between 800 
to 1,000 years ago—external interests in Sapmi 
expressed by Scandinavians, Finns, and Russians were 
focused foremost on fur resources as a valuable trade 
item with the Orient. However, the very exogenous 
food item central to this trade became alcohol, as a 
means of payment and enticement—a_ substance 
unknown to the Sami that would shape the relationships 
between them and their southern neighbors and would 
have a lasting impact on how Sami society developed 
internally and externally over the years to come 
(Lansman 1999). Other exogenous food items, whose 
usefulness and nutritional value is today doubted, but 
whose tecreational and cultural value has been highly 
placed within the food household, were, in succession: 
tobacco, beer, coffee, tea, and sugar. These food items 
have been introduced to and readily accepted and 
integrated by Sami since the 17th century. 

In the 1930s, Israel Ruong, a Sami himself, studied 
the process of the gradually changing foundations of the 
Sami food economy in a reindeer herding community in 
northern Sweden that had experienced an increased loss 
of control over its lands and resources and, in particular, 
a mounting degree of dependency on _ external 
commodities such as food items (Ruong 1937, cf. 
Muller-Wille L. 1987:352). Ruong called this process and 
situation ‘distant consumption’ (Ruong 1937) referring 
to the erosion of the endogenous, (1.e.. local control) by 
the Sami with regard to securing their own food 
resources that could be assured by self-determined 
means. Ruong's keen interpretation of the process of an 
ever-present dependence on external resources is still 
today characteristic of the situation in Sapmi, however, 
can also be applied to other regions of the world. 

In the 1970s, Pertti J. Pelto, having studied the 
introduction of the snowmobile into reindeer herding 
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(Pelto 1973), introduced the term of ‘de-localization,’ 
meaning "...the tendency for any territorially defined 
population to become increasingly dependent on 
resources, information flow and socio-economic 
linkages with the systems of energy and resources 
outside their particular area" (Pelto 1978:31). His 
interpretation focused on the import and integration of 
technological innovation,s such as motorized off-road 
vehicles, into ecologically adapted economic activities, 
such as reindeer herding. These innovations, whose 
suitability and applicability was rapidly accepted, 
radically alterred work and land-use practices and 
strategies as well as socio-economical relationships and 
conditions. However, they also created a_ strong 
dependency on items whose origin, design, and 
maintenance could not easily be influenced, since their 
infrastructure was exogenous to the Sami. Pelto's 
concept applies also very appropriately to the rapidly 
expanding increasing process of the de-localization of 
food resources and items. 

Historically, the transition from locally based 
systems to spatially broader and exogenous systems 
occurred in Sapmi after World War II and, in particular, 
since the 1950s and 1960s when the institutions of the 
Nordic welfare states expanded their centrally-run social 
and economic programs nationally. For the northern 
regions in these states, this meant the accelerated 
construction of an infrastructure (roads, central 
settlements, communication, and service facilities). By 
roughly the mid-1970s, practically all, until then isolated 
and scattered, settlements and homesteads were 
connected with the national (and thus international) 
network of transportation. This new geographical 
condition of broader interconnectedness developed 
parallel to the extension of distribution patterns to 
import more and more packaged, prepared, and 
processed exogenous food items through commercial 
marketing, that was fed by national and international 
interests and networks. Marketed first through 
individual traders and then predominantly through chain 
stores, exogenous items competed with endogenous 
food resources that were distributed wa exchange and 
barter through family and community networks locally. 
Gradually, endogenous food resources were displaced in 
their importance, and their portion of the daily diet was 
reduced, although never fully replaced. In more recent 
times, changes in economic activities and employment 
also altered eating habits of local Sami whose daily 
schedule became more rigid and fragmented. Store 
bought food and the menus of ‘globalized food’—e.g. 
‘hamburger,’ ‘hot dog,’ ‘pizza’, etc—offered by the 
rapidly expanding chains of fast food restaurants in even 


the smallest settlements have become, in fact, one of the 
main sources of nutrition, and thus food security for the 
local population. What type of food of what substance, 
ingredients, and ecological origin is introduced and sold 
is not guided any more by endogenous conditions and 
resources. Rather the guidance is taken from market 
assessments based on commercial principles that do not 
necessarily take into account values of nutrition, health, 
and culture. In order to succeed under these 
circumstances, endogenous food items have to be 
processed and marketed in the same way as exogenous 
items if their position should be maintained to benefit 
local resident populations as they did historically. 

Thus today, endogenous and exogenous food items 
exist next to each other, deriving, on the one hand, from 
local living resources whose economic importance has 
been gradually reduced (and in part usurped and 
controlled), by external interests (cf. sports fishing, 
Burgess 1999). On the other hand, exogenous food 
originates from far distant resources whose exploitation 
and utilization is under the control of others who have 
developed global markets for their distribution. The 
value and appeal of exogenous food can be debated; 
however, in many cases they have positively contributed 
to better the conditions for nutrition and health. Still, 
their application has also caused nutritional, physical, 
and cultural changes among the Sami in subarctic 
regions that cannot be discussed extensively. Rather, | 
like to focus on the future place of endogenous food in 
Sami society as the continuing link of the human 
environmental interactions that are expressed through 
the utilization of endogenous living resources securing 
and sustaining economic opportunities and maintaining, 
at the same time, a distinct cultural foundation. 


4. DISPLACING LOCAL FOOD: THE 
FUTURE OF ECOLOGICALLY AND 
CULTURALLY BASED DIETS IN 
SAMI SOCIETY 


Most of the endogenous food resources that have been 
used by Sami are today still part of their diet, although 
to a much lesser degree than before the period of 
modernization. Some items have even disappeared 
altogether from the local menus, e.g., some wildlife, 
bark, sap, lichen, grass, reindeer milk and cheese, etc. 
These components were quite often items of scarcity 
and rarity that were eaten during emergencies and 
starvation. Introduced exogenous food items have had 
their inroads by displacing local food resources from the 
daily diet. Thus, in the late 1990s, it is fair to say that 
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reindeer, fish, berries, and, to some extent, fowl, have 
remained as the major endogenous food resources that 
are still very much maintained and appreciated and are, 
as much as possible, part of the local food consumption. 

Sami society, as mentioned above, has put a high 
nutritional and cultural value on endogenous food items 
which, in the context of and in contrast to the increased 
import of exogenous food, have now obtained the 
status of ‘cultural or ethnic food,’ meaning that they are 
distinct and labelled as being Sami. To compensate for 
the loss of its dominant position in the daily diet, the 
harvesting, preparation and consumption of 
endogenous food today has evolved also into an 
expression of one's cultural identity, by stressing the fact 
that these food items are elements of Sami culture 
maintaining distinctness. Thus, even the composition of 
the diet can also take on symbolic and ritual dimensions 
for some people, by celebrating specific types of food at 
particular times to infer the Saminess of this food item 
and the resource, e.g., the preparation of reindeer 
products such as blood cakes, boiled bone marrow and 
hoofs, dried and smoked meat, to name just a few as an 
example. 

Another aspect of “distant consumption” and “de- 
localization” is the displacement of local control over 
endogenous resources by external interests that have 
usutped a local food resource as theirs by imposing 
encroaching regulations for its harvest issued by the 
central state. The salmon is a prime example as it has 
become the fish with the highest appeal to sports fishers 
who have, through lobbying, forced local Sami fishers to 
reduce their take. In this case, the salmon harvest serves 
the external market, and so much any more the local 
dietary and cultural needs which have been disregarded 
and displaced (Burgess 1996). 

Sami have fully realized the evolving process of 
dependence and globalization and its impending impact 
on local conditions, environmentally and culturally. 
Their position is clearly stated by Pekka Aikio (1992), 
saying that the rights to use the resources in one's own 
environment is closely tied to human rights, cultural 
self-determination, and governance. Food security, the 
access to local living resources through appropriate 
sustainable development, is one element of maintaining 
control over one's own destiny. 
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CHAPTER 9 


FOOD SECURITY IN THE ARCTIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL LAW: A GENERAL FRAMEWORK 


Jean-Maurice ARBOUR 
Faculty of Law, Laval University, Québec City, CANADA 


Abstract: It is impossible to guarantee food security in the Arctic if problems relating to the protection of the 
environment on the one hand, and the promotion of a sustainable development on the other, are not taken into 
consideration by governments and people. As major sources of pollution in the Arctic originate both within and 
outside the region, the eight Arctic countries must work together to address common concerns. While global 
problems like the depletion of the ozone layer, transboundary air pollution, and global warming require global 
solutions, the establishment of regional programs seems more appropriate to solve problems particular to Arctic 
countries. From the standpoint of international law, environmental problems and problems relating to sustainable 
development transcend national boundaries. The role of international law is to provide mechanisms to facilitate 
cooperation between nation states, negotiate the legal norms, regulate the use of resources, settle disputes, supervise 
implementation of treaties and amend existing treaties through the introduction of new norms. The object of this 
chapter is to portray the general framework of international environmental law applicable to the Arctic. As regards 
problems specific to the circumpolar region, there exists a substantial body of instruments that deal with various 
aspects of the Arctic environment. In the final report, an attempt will be made to measure the effectiveness of existing 
treaties and identify the legal gaps to be filled in order to assure food security in the Arctic. 


Arctic ecosystems are unique in the sense that anthropogenic impacts are still at a relatively low level 
compared nith most other parts of the earth where human settlements are more dense and development 
activities are more intensive. Program for the Conservation of Arctic Flora and Fauna, 
Co-operative Strategy for the Conservation of Biological Diversity in the Arctic Region, 
1997. 


1. THE ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL and ultimately on Inuit and their food consumption. In 


LAW FOR THE PROTECTION OF fact, it has ig or ee ao effects of a 
eating country food [is] considered more serious than 
THE ENVIRONMENT IN THE the possible accumulated risks of eating them’ (DIAND 
ARCTIC 1997). 
From the standpoint of international law, 
In a recent Report ICC 1997) the Inuit Circumpolar environmental problems are those that transcend 
Conference notes that ‘lots of families are relying | national boundaries. As section 9 of the Arctic 
increasingly on imported foods and products’ and that Environmental Protection Strategy states: “the problems 
the result is “a change in consumption patterns, facing Arctic flora, fauna and habitats are not confined 
contributing to the erosion of traditional lifestyles and a to any one country but are circumpolar in nature.” One 
decline in physical and spiritual health.” Changing may add that the Arctic region is also a part of the Earth 
consumption patterns may be caused by many factors, and is as vulnerable as any other region to the effects of 
but these new patterns can surely be dictated by global problems like climatic changes, and air and water 
negative environmental impacts flowing from pollution. Nobody could seriously argue that Arctic 
unsustainable human activities. For example, States alone can minimize releases of persistent organic 
contamination of northern ecosystems by metcuty, pollutants (POPs) like pesticides, industrial chemicals 
petroleum hydrocarbons, or pesticides can have and industrial by-products because they are produced 
devastating physical effects on Arctic fauna and flora, outside the Arctic region and move freely across the 
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globe. As a matter of fact, it is generally said that many 
of the threats to the Arctic come from activities far 
outside the region; if it is so, we must conclude that 
sound management of these problems becomes 
dependent on the promotion of the Arctic’s interests in 
other regional or global organizations. In these 
circumstances, it is easy to recognize that the right 
answers to these problems must come from 
international cooperation through international law. 

International law may be defined as the body of 
rules and principles of action that are binding upon 
States in their relations with each other (cf. Brierly 
1963). The sources of modern international law are 
treaties, international custom as evidence of a general 
practice accepted as law, general principles of law and 
judicial decisions. International environmental law is no 
more than a specialized branch of international law and 
is at a very early stage of development, as is the science 
of the environment in general. Nevertheless, there is a 
considerable body of treaties and principles in the field 
of the environment and many of them are directly 
applicable to the Arctic. International environmental law 
deals not only with pollution problems which are its 
traditional field; it is more and more concerned with 
sustainable development and, consequently, with the 
sound management of living resources, both marine and 
terrestrial, and non-living resources. The role of the law 
in achieving sustainable development is important 
because it provides mechanisms for negotiating norms, 
regulating the use of resources, settling disputes, and 
supervising the implementation of treaties. 


2. SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


Sustainable development has been defined as 
development that meets the needs of the present 
without compromising the ability of future generations 
to meet their own needs. A more precise definition 1s 
given by a Canadian federal law—The Auditor General 
Act—which establishes the Commissioner of the 
Environment and Sustainable Development. The 
Commissioner is appointed by the Auditor General, and 
must report directly to him on the progress of 
government § departments toward sustainable 
development. The Auditor General Act states expressly 
that sustainable development is “a continually evolving 
concept based on the integration of social, economic, 
and environmental concerns, and which may be 
achieved by, among other things, (a) the integration of 
the environment and the economy; (b) protecting the 
health of Canadians; (c) protecting ecosystems; (d) 
meeting international obligations; (e) promoting equity; 
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(f) an integrated approach to planning and making 
decisions that takes into account the environmental and 
natural resource costs of different economic options 
and the economic costs of different environmental and 
natural resource options; (g) preventing pollution; and 
(h) respect for nature and the needs of future 
generations.” It follows from this that there is no 
conflict between environment and __ sustainable 
development and no theoretical need to draw a 
distinction between these two concepts. However, it is 
always important to keep in mind that the protection of 
resources goes beyond strict no-pollution activity; 
indeed, one of the most difficult issues is whether it is 
possible to prevent a massive depletion of natural 
resources by creating legal regimes which set limits to 
exploitation. 


3. GLOBAL AND REGIONAL PROBLEMS 


The existence of global problems (Section 1) implies 
that cooperation at the global level is necessary to solve 
these issues. In 1991, the Arctic States identified 26 
general treaties that are applicable to the Arctic!. Three 
global problems correspond to the three major elements 
of environment: air pollution (1.1); protection of fauna 
and flora (1.2); marine pollution (1.3). Regional 
problems (Section 2) are those that can be addressed by 
Arctic States through bilateral or _ plurilateral 
cooperation. The most important issue that must be 
resolved is the extent to which the analysis of global 
problems should be covered in the present research 
project?. 

Two general problems must be addressed relative 
to this research. The first is to get a clear picture of the 
present state of general environmental conventions on 
the one hand, and of special conventions relating to 
Arctic region on the other. The object of this inquiry is 
to measure the effectiveness of established treaties. The 
second is to analyze what needs to be done in the future 
to have the right solutions to problems relating to food 
security. This latter inquiry implies that we have a good 
understanding of the real problems that confront Arctic 


' Last of major international instruments and policy declarations 
pertaining to the Arctic environment. Rovaniemi, June 1991. 


* For example, the North Pacific Anadromous Fish 
Commission (NPAFC) is studying the effects of climate and 
ocean conditions on salmon production in the North Pacific 
Ocean, and no one could argue it is unimportant. Scientists 
are working on models in order to predict how changing 
climates could affect the population of the Porcupine Caribou 
Herd over a ten-year period. 


people; it is essential because it will tell us why an 
existing treaty should be amended, or a new one 


adopted. 


3.1 Global Problems 

Principle 21 of the Stockholm Declaration on the Human 
Environment (1972) and Principle 1 of the Rzo Declaration 
on Exnvironment and Development (1992) affirm the 
sovereign right of States to exploit their own resoutces, 
pursuant to their own environmental policies. The only 
limit to this sovereign right is that they must do 
everything to ensure that their activities do not cause 
damage to other States’ environments. This means that 
they have the duty to prevent environmental harm and 
to cooperate with each other in mitigating 
transboundary environmental risks. Cooperation 
through multilateral or bilateral treaties is therefore 
essential to prevent or eliminate adverse environmental 
effects. Major international treaties have been adopted 
for various sectors like air pollution (1.1), marine 
pollution (1.2), and the protection of fauna and flora 
(1.3). 


3.1.1 Air pollution 

Air pollution" means the introduction by man, directly or 
indirectly, of substances or energy into the air, resulting in 
deleterious effects of such a nature as to endanger human health, 
harm living resources and ecosystems and material property, and 
impair or interfere with amenities and other legitimate uses of the 
environment. When we talk about air pollution, we refer to 
various problems such as transboundary air pollution 
(1.1.1), global warming (1.1.2) and depletion of 
stratospheric ozone (1.1.3). 


Transboundary air pollution. Transboundary air 
pollution means air pollution whose physical origin is 
situated wholly or in part within the area under the 
national jurisdiction of one State, and which has adverse 
effects in the area under the jurisdiction of another 
State, at such a distance that it is not generally possible 
to distinguish the contribution of individual emission 
sources or groups of sources’. International law+ 
recognizes that the predominant sources of air pollution 
contributing to the acidification of the environment are 
the combustion of fossil fuels for energy production, 


3 The 1979 Convention on long-range transboundary air 
pollution. 


4 See: the 1994 Oslo Protocol on further reduction of sulphur 
emissions. 
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and the main technological processes in various 
industrial sectors, as well as transport, which lead to 
sulphur, nitrogen oxides and other pollutant emissions. 
It also recognizes that sulphur emissions and other air 
pollutants continue to be transported across 
international boundaries and, in exposed parts of 
Europe and North America, are causing widespread 
damage to natural resources of vital environmental and 
economic importance such as forests, soils and waters, 
and under certain circumstances, have harmful effects 
on human health. In the same manner, international 
conventions recognize that emissions of some heavy 
metals and many persistent organic pollutants are 
transported across international boundaries and 
deposited far from their site of origin. 

The Convention on Long-Range Transboundary Air 
Pollution is the first international agreement where the 
Contracting Parties have to limit, on a broad regional 
basis and as far as possible, gradually reduce and prevent 
air pollution, including long-range transboundary 
pollution. The Convention was adopted in Geneva in 1979 
as a result of a European policy on air pollution, when 
the interrelationship between sulphur emissions in 
continental Europe and _ the acidification of 
Scandinavian lakes was established; it was also ratified 
by Canada and the USA. It has been in force since 1983; 
over 40 States are now parties to that Convention which 
appears as a first move to control air pollution and 
initiate imperative international cooperation. Seven 
protocols have been adopted since 1983 in order to 
complete the Convention. 

The first is the 1984 Geneva Protocol on long-term 
financing of the cooperative program for monitoring and evaluation 
of the long-range transmission of air pollutants in Europe? 
(EMEP). 

The second 1s the Protocol on the reduction of sulphur 
emissions or their transboundary fluxes by at least 30%, 
adopted in Helsinki in 1985 and in force since 1987, in 
which Parties to the agreement undertook to reduce 
their national annual sulfur emissions or their 
transboundary fluxes by at least 30 per cent as soon as 


° The Protocol is an instrument for international cost-sharing 
of a monitoring program for review of relevant air pollution 
in Europe in light of agreements on emission reduction. 
EMEP has three main components: collection of emission 
data for SOz, NOx, VOCs and other air pollutants; 
measurement of air and precipitation quality and modeling of 
atmospheric dispersion. At present, about 100 monitoring 
stations in 24 ECE countries participate in the program. 


6 [1988] 21 ILM 707. 


possible and at the latest by 1993, using 1980 levels as 
the basis for calculation of reductions. It would seem’ 
that the Protocol was a real success, since the 21 Parties 
reduced 1980-level sulphur emissions by more than 
50%. The Protocol was replaced in 1994 by the Oss 
Protocol on further reduction of sulphur emissions whereby the 
Parties agree to reduce their sulphur emissions in order 
to protect human health and the environment from 
adverse effects, particularly acidifying effects, and ensure 
that deposition of oxidized sulphur compounds do not 
exceed critical loads® in the long term. Each Party 
agreed to reduce and maintain its annual emissions in 
accordance with the timing and levels it accepted; this 
led to a_ differentiation of emission reduction 
obligations. 

The fourth protocol is the Sofia Protocol concerning the 
control of emissions of nitrogen oxides or their transboundary 
fluxes, adopted in 1988. Fossil fuel combustion is the 
main source of anthropogenic NOx emissions from 
such stationary sources as public power, cogeneration 
and district heating plants, and industrial combustion 
plants. This Protoco/ requires the Parties to stabilize their 
nitrogens oxide emissions or their transboundary fluxes 
at 1987 levels by 1994. The Parties must also make 
unleaded fuel sufficiently available, in particular cases as 
a minimum, along main international transit routes, to 
facilitate the circulation of vehicles equipped with 
catalytic converters. 

The fifth protocol was adopted in 1991 in Geneva 
in order to control a major air pollutants and nitrogen 
oxides, responsible for ground level ozone of 
tropospheric ozone; it is the Geneva Protocol concerning the 
control of emissions of volatéle organic compounds? or their 
transboundary fluxes. ‘This Protocol, enforced on 
September 29, 1997, requires States to choose between 
two major options for reducing hydrocarbons by 30% 
by 1999 using data from any year between 1984 and 


7 UN/ECE, The Protocol on the reduction of sulphur 
emissions, http:www.unece.org/en/sulf_h1.htm. 


8 ‘Critical load’ refers to a quantitative estimate of an exposure 
to one or more pollutants below which significant harmful 
effects on specified sensitive elements of the environment do 
not occur, according to present knowledge. Road transport is 
a major source of anthropogenic VOC emissions, the largest 
source being the petrol-fueled vehicle. 


° The Protocol defines VOCs as any organic compound of 
anthropogenic nature, other than methane, producing 
photochemicals oxidants by reaction with nitrogen oxides in 


the presence of sunlight. 


1989 or reducing by 30% within a Tropospheric Ozone 
Management Area in order to ensure that by 1999, the 
total national emissions do not exceed 1988 levels. For a 
few countries like Bulgaria, Greece, and Hungary, where 
emissions in 1988 did not exceed certain specified levels, 
States may opt for stabilization at that level of emission 
by 1999. 

The sixth protocol relates to Persistent Organic 
Pollutants and was signed in Oslo, in June of 1998. It 
pertains mainly to pesticides and some industrial 
chemicals like PCBs. This Protoco/ recognizes that 
emissions of many persistent organic pollutants are 
transported across international boundaries and 
deposited in Europe, North America and the Arctic, 
that the Arctic ecosystems and its indigenous people 
who subsist on Arctic fish and mammals are particularly 
at risk because of the biomagnification of POPs. The 
basic obligations of States are to eliminate the 
production and use of substances listed in Annex 1 
(Aldrin, Chlordane, Chlordecone, DDT, Dieldrin, 
Endrin, Heptachlor, Hexabromobiphenyl, 
Hexachlorobenzene, Mirex, PCB and ‘Toxaphene), 
restrict substances listed in Annex 2 to the uses 
described (DDT, HCH, PCB), and reduce total annual 
emissions of each of the substances listed in Annex 111 
(PAHs, Dioxins/furans and Hexachlorobenzene) to the 
levels of 1990 or any other year between 1985 and 1995 
specified by a Party upon ratification. 

The seventh protocol relates to heavy metals and 
was signed in Aarhus, Danemark, on June 24, 1998. The 
goal of the Aarhus Protocol on Heavy Metals is to control 
emissions of heavy metals caused by anthropogenic 
activities subject to long-range transboundary 
atmospheric transport and likely to have significant 
adverse effects on human health or the environment. 
According to Article 3, each Party shall reduce its total 
annual emissions into the atmosphere of each of the 
heavy metals listed in Annex I from the level of the 
emission in the reference year, set in accordance with 
that annex by taking effective measures, appropriate to 
its particular circumstances. Three metals are the objects 
of this requirement: cadmium, lead, and mercury. The 
Parties will have to reduce their emissions to below their 
levels of 1990 or any alternative year between 1985 and 
1995 specified by a party upon ratification. Iron and 
steel industry, combustion processes like power 
generation, road transport and waste incineration are the 
major activities that fall under the Protocol. 

In 1991, Canada and the USA signed an Agreement 
on Air Quality that includes reductions in SO2 and NO 
emissions; the International Joint Commission 
supervises implementation of this agreement. 


The Draft Convention on _ Perststant Organic 
Pollutants (POP’s). In June of 1998 in Montreal, a 
majority of States began the first round of talks related 
to an international agreement on POP’s; negotiations 
are held under the UNEP umbrella and are expected to 
be concluded by the year 2000.1° 


The Convention on the Pror Informed Consent 
Procedure for Certain Hazardous Chemicals and 
Pesticides in international Trade (PIC). This 
Convention, adopted in Rotterdam on 10 September 1998, 
was signed by 62 States. Its goal is to control 
international trade in such dangerous substances as toxic 
pesticides and other chemicals, many of which are 
persistent organic pollutants. Article 1 states that the 
objective is "to promote shared responsibility and 
cooperative efforts among Parties in the international 
trade of certain hazardous chemicals in order to protect 
human health and the environment”. It covers pesticides 
and industrial!! chemicals that have been banned or 
severely restricted for health or environmental reasons 
by those States party to the agreement. Article 12 
declares that “where a chemical that is banned or 
severely restricted by a Party is exported from its 
territory, that Party shall provide an export notification 
to the importing country;” it must also give all the 
necessary information with regard to risks to human 
health and the environment. When exported, hazardous 
chemicals must be packaged and labeled in a manner 
that is adequately protective of human health and the 
environment. 


3.1.2 Global warming 

The preamble of the 1992 United Nations Framework 
Convention on Chmate Change recognizes that human 
activities have been substantially increasing atmospheric 
concentrations of greenhouses gases and that this will 
result, on average, in an additional warming of the 
Earth’s surface and atmosphere. Its ultimate objective is 


10According to UNEP, the 12 POPs requiring the most 
urgent action are: Aldrin, Chlordane, DDT, Dieldrin, Dioxins, 
Endrin, Furans, Heptachlor, Hexachlorobenzene, Mirex, 


Polychklorinated Biphenyls (PCBs) Toxaphene. 


11 These pesticides are listed in Annex III: 2,4,5-T; aldrin; 
captafol; chlordane; chlordimeform; chlorobenzilate; DD; 
dieldrin diniseb; 1,2-dibromoethane fluoroacetamine; HCH; 
heptachlor; hexachlorobenzene; lindan; pentachlorophenol, 
methamidophos; phosphamidon; methyl-parathion; 
parathion; crocidolite; polybrominated bihenyls. 
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to achieve stabilization of greenhouse gas 
concentrations at a level that would prevent dangerous 
anthropogenic interference with the climate system. The 
Convention, now’ ratified by 176 States, does not fix 
binding emissions targets for any country to reduce 
greenhouse gases, but in December 1997, industrial 
countries and countries with economies in transition! 
adopted the Kyoto Protoco/* where they accepted binding 
reduction emissions. Together, industrial countries must 
reduce their emissions of six greenhouses gases (carbon 
dioxide, methane, nitrous oxides, HFC’s, PFC’s, and 
sulfur hexafluorides) by at least 5% below 1990 levels 
over the commitment period (2008-2012). 


3.1.3 Stratospheric ozone depletion 

The thinning of the ozone layer is a global problem; it 
results not only in higher risks for skin cancer, cataracts, 
damage to the immune system in humans; but higher 
risks for marine food chains, a warming of the earth’s 
sutface, and negative impacts on the Arctic ecosystems 
as new evidence have emerged about the state of the 
ozone layer over the Arctic. With the 1985 Vzenna 
Convention for the protection of the ozone Jayer, States agreed to 
take appropriate measures to protect the environment 
against adverse effects likely to result from human 
activities that modify the ozone layer, but did not 
specify any concrete measure to achieve that objective. 
By the 1987 Montreal Protocol on substances that deplete the 
ozone layer, following the discovery of the Antarctic 
ozone hole, the States decided to reduce and finally 
eliminate CFCs; by a series of amendments made in 
London in 1990, Copenhagen in 1992, Vienna in 1995 
and Montreal in 1997, those industrial States party to 
the Protocol systematically took action to reinforce their 
obligations, progress in the objective of eliminate CFC 
production and incorporate new substances other than 
CFCs in the Protocof> that produce negative effects on 


12 As of October 7, 1998. 


13 Hungary, Poland, Slovakia, Romania, Croatia, Lithuania, 
Slovenia, and Ukraine. 


14 This Protocol will become effective once it is ratified by at 
least 55 States, which represent at least 55% of the total 
carbon dioxide emissions of indusrial countries, i.e, sometime 
after the year 2000. As of March 16, 1999, 84 parties 
(including the European Community) have signed it. 


15 These new subtances are: halons, carbon tetrachloride, 
methyl chloroform, hydrochlorofluorocarbons, 
hydrobromofluorocarbons, methyl bromide 


the ozone layer. Under the 1987 Montreal Protocol and its 
amendments, governments have agreed to phase out 
CFCs, halons and other chemicals that destroy ozone in 
the stratosphere. As a matter of fact, CFC production 
facilities are closing down, and it is expected that the 
ozone layer will fully recover some time in the 21st 
century if the Protocol continues to be effectively 
enforced!®, Consequently, it can be said that the CFC 
problem is now under control. 


3.1.4 Protection of fauna and flora 

Two general international conventions must _ be 
considered when we analyze the protection of wild 
fauna and flora. The first is the Convention on international 
trade in endangered species of wild fauna and flora, which is 
founded on the narrow idea that the international 
wildlife trade is responsible for over-exploitation of wild 
fauna and flora and threatens the survival of species. 
The second is the 1992 Convention on biological diversity; 
founded on the broader idea that the conservation of 
biological diversity is of common concern to 
humankind and that it is vital to prevent and attack the 
causes of loss of biological diversity at the source. Three 
other treaties deserve mention: the Convention on wetlands 
of international importance (Ramsar 1971), the Convention 
concerning the protection of the world cultural and natural heritage 
(Paris 1972) and the Convention on conservation of migratory 
species of wild animals (Bonn 1979). 


Endangered species. The Convention on international 
trade in endangered species of wild fauna and flora’ (CITES) 
was adopted in 1973. As the wildlife trade is a highly 
lucrative business, it is thought that it has caused 
important declines in the numbers of many species of 
animals and plants. By this Convention, States party to the 
agreement accept to ban commercial international trade 
for an agreed list of endangered species (Annex 1) and 
regulate trade in others species that might become 
endangered (Annex II). Annex III includes a list of all 
species that any Party has identified as being subject to 
regulation within its jurisdiction for the purpose of 
preventing or restricting its exploitation. 


‘6 There is a problem of non-compliance on the part of eight 
countries which were Members of the former Soviet Union; 
as a matter of fact, it appears that these countries have been 
unable to meet their phase-out schedules due to their recent 
transition to market economies. 


VU.N.T.S. no 993, p.243. The Convention entered into force on 
July 1, 1975 and 145 States are legally bound by it. 


The most endangered species are listed in Annex | 
and include all species threatened with extinction, which 
are or may be affected by trade; there are more than 800 
species on this list!8. The export of any specimen of a 
species included in Appendix I requite an export permit. 
An export permit shall only be granted when specific 
conditions have been met, particularly when the State 
Scientific Authority has advised that such export will not 
be detrimental to the survival of that species, and when 
the State Management Authority is satisfied that an 
import permit has been obtained for the specimen. The 
import of any specimen of a species included in 
Appendix I requires an import permit, and either an 
export permit or a re-export certificate. An import 
permit will only be granted when specific conditions 
have been met, more particularly when a State Scientific 
Authority has advised that the import will be for 
purposes, which are not detrimental to the survival of 
the species involved, and when the State Management 
Authority is satisfied that the specimen is not to be used 
for primarily commercial purposes. 

Appendix II includes all species, which, although 
they may not currently be threatened with extinction, 
may become so unless trade is subject to strict 
regulation; there are about 3,000 species in this 
category'®. The export of any specimen of a species 
included in Appendix II requires an export permit. An 
export permit will only be granted when the State 
Scientific Authority has advised that such export will not 
be detrimental to the survival of that species. The 
import of any specimen of a species included in 
Appendix II requires an export permit or a re-export 
certificate. 

The export of any specimen of a species”? included 
in Appendix III from any State, which has included that 
species in Appendix III requires an export permit. An 
export permitwill only be granted when a Management 
Authority of the State of export is satisfied that the 
specimen was not obtained in contravention of the laws 
of that State for the protection of fauna and flora; the 
import of any specimen of a species included in 


18 As of 23-03-1999, there are 219 species of mammals, 145 
species of birds, 62 species of reptiles, 13 species of 
amphibians, 8 species of fish, 64 species of invertebrates, 310 
species plants and many subspecies. 


19 Mammals: 364; birds: 1263; reptiles :383; amphibians: 68; 
fish:28; invertebrates:2006; plants: 2481 (as of 23-03-1999). 


20 About 229 species and 11 subspecies as of 23-03-1999. 


Appendix III requires the presentation of a certificate of 
origin and, where the import is from a State which has 
included that species in Appendix ITI, an export permit. 


Migratory species. Many species of wild animals 
migrate across of outside national jurisdictional 
boundaries and their conservation requires the 
concerted action of all interested States. 

The Convention on conservation of migratory species of wild 
animals, which is open to all States, was signed at Bonn 
in 1979 and entered in force in 1983. The parties to the 
agreement must prohibit, on their territory, the taking of 
animals, which are endangered, except for scientific 
purposes or for the needs of traditional subsistence 
users. As for non-endangered animals, Parties are 
invited to conclude international agreements for their 
consetvation and management. The Bonn Agreement 
defines general guidelines on the subject. A few 
agreements were adopted later on by parties; two are of 
immediate interest for our report: the Agreement on the 
conservation of the Baltic and North Seas (1991) and the 
Asgreement on the conservation of seals in the Wadden Sea 


(1990). 


Biological diversity. The Convention on Buologeal 
Diversity, adopted in 1992 at the Rio Summit, has been in 
force since December 29, 1993 and binds almost all 
States. The Convention has three objectives: the 
conservation of biological diversity,?! the sustainable use 
of biological resources and the fair sharing of the 
benefits arising from the use of genetic resources. Each 
party to the agreement must: develop national strategies, 
plans, and programmes for the conservation of 
biological diversity; identify processes and _ activities 
which have significant adverse impacts; establish a 
system of protected areas where special measures need 
to be taken; support local populations to develop 
remedial action in degraded areas; and, introduce 
appropriate procedures requiring environmental impact 
assessment of proposed projects that could have 
negative impacts. 


“1 Biological diversity, according to the convention, means 
“the variability among living organisms from all sources 
including, znter aka, terrestrial, marine and other aquatic 
ecosystems and the ecological complexes of which they are 
part; this includes diversity within species, between species, 
and of ecosystems.” 
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Wetlands. The Convention on wetlands of international 
importance especially as waterfowl habitaf? (Ramsar 1971) is 
based on the fact that wetlands?? have “fundamental 
ecological functions as regulators of water regimes and 
as habitats supporting a characteristic flora and fauna, 
especially waterfowl.” Ratified by all Arctic Countries, it 
requires States to designate suitable wetlands within 
their territory for inclusion in a “List of Wetlands of 
International Importance.” The contracting parties have 
a duty to promote the conservation of the wetlands 
included in the Ramsar List. Canada has listed several 
sites in the Northwest Territories and in Yukon, 
including Polar Bear Pass, Rasmussen Lowlands, Old 


Crow Flats, and Queen Maud Gulf. 


Natural heritage. The protection of the cultural and 
natural heritage of outstanding universal value is the 
purpose of the Convention concerning the protection of the world 
cultural and natural heritage (Paris 1972), which was 
adopted by more than 150 States. Each party to the 
agreement may identify natural features consisting of 
physical and biological formations or natural sites for 
registration on the World Heritage List; managed by the 
World Heritage Committee that decides on approvals. 
According to the Operational Guidelines,4 sites must 
satisfy selection criteria in order to be included. A 
natural site, for example, may be selected if it ““contain[s] 
the most important and significant natural habitats for in 
situ conservation of biological diversity, including those 
containing threatened species of outstanding universal 
value from the point of view of science or 
conservation.” Once a site is on that List, the interested 
State recognizes its duty to protect this site, if necessary, 
with international assistance through the World Heritage 
Fund. More than one hundred natural sites have been 
selected around the world. In Canada, Nahanni National 
Park in the Northwest Territories and Kluane National 
Park Reserve in the Yukon and British Columbia's 


22996 UNTS 245 


3 For the purpose of the Convention wetlands are "areas of 
marsh, fen, peatland or water, whether natural or artificial, 
permanent or temporary, with water that is static or flowing, 
fresh, brackish or salt, including areas of marine water the 
depth of which at low tide does not exceed six metres." 
Waterfowl are birds ecologically dependent on wetlands. 


24 United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, Convention Concerning the Protection of the 
World Cultural and Natural Heritage Operational Guidelines 
for the Implementation of the World Heritage Convention. 


Tatshenshini-Alsek Park are included in this network. 
The Lapponian Area in northern Sweden, is also a 
World Heritage Site; it includes four national parks and 
many Saami communities that use the area for herding 
and grazing within the site. 


3.1.5 Marine environment 

Land-based sources contribute 70% of marine pollution, 
while maritime transport and dumping-at-sea activities 
contribute 10% each. According to the Inuit 
Circumpolar Conference (1997) the contaminants 
posing the greatest threats to the marine environment 
are: sewage, nutrient, synthetic organic compounds, 
sediments, litter and plastic, metals, radionuclides, oil 
and hydrocarbons and policyclic aromatic hydrocarbons 
(PAHs). But pollution is not the only problem to solve 
in managing marine resources on the basis of 
sustainable development. Problems due to excessive 
fleet size and to overfishing are frequently seen as real 
barriers. For many years, international law has addressed 
both pollution issues (Section 1.3.1) and overfishing 
(Section 1.3.2 ). 


Pollution issues. At its twenty-eighth session, held in 
Geneva from April 20 to 24, 1998, the Joint Group of 
Experts on the Scientific Aspects of Marine 
Environmental Protection2® (GESAMP) issued a 
statement included as Annex X to its Report.* 
GESAMP observed that despite some localized successes, 
degradation of the oceans continues on a global scale. From a 
legal standpoint, this is quite astonishing because for 
thirty years now, a great number of international 
conventions and protocols have been adopted in order 
to prevent and reduce different sources of marine 
pollution. It would seem that the challenge lies more in 
the implementation of all these conventions by all States 
than in the creation of new rules. 


General framework. The 1982 United Nations Convention 
on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS) provides the legal basis 
upon which States can work to pursue sustainable 
development of the marine resources and protection of 


25 GESAMP is an expert scientific advisory body established 
in 1969 within the United Nations system whose mandate is 
to provide scientific advice concerning prevention of the 
marine pollution; it is supported by the United Nations, 
UNEP, UNESCO/IOC, FAO, WHO,WMO, IMO and 
TABA. 


26 GESAMP, Reports and Studies No. 66. 
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the marine environment. As the UN Secretary General?’ 
put it, the Convention is "the first comprehensive 
statement of international law on the issue" of marine 
pollution. The environmental provisions of UNCLOS 
are important , but they are not unique; indeed, they are 
completed by many other international conventions, 
such as the 1972 Convention on the prevention of marine 
pollution by dumping of wastes, the 1973/1978 Convention for 
the prevention of pollution from ships (Marpol) and the 1969 
International Convention relating to intervention on the High Seas 
in cases of oil pollution casualties. Several general 
conventions have been adopted for regional seas.”8 
Articles 192 to 237 of UNCLOS relate to the 
protection and preservation of the marine environment. 
It is generally recognized in customary international law 
that individual States have the sovereign right to exploit 
their natural resources pursuant to their environmental 
policies, but they also have the fundamental and general 
obligation to protect and preserve the marine 
environment, and must take any step necessary to 
prevent, reduce and control pollution from any soutce. 


27 UN General Assembly, Report of the Secretary-General, 
Protection and preservation of the marine environment, 


A/44/461 Forty-fourth Session, 18 September 1989. 


28 The following conventions have been adopted under the 
Regional Seas Program of the United Nations Environment 
Program (UNEP): 1976 Convention for the Protection of the 
Mediterranean Sea against Pollution (Barcelona Convention); 1978 
Kuwait Regional Convention for Co-operation on the Protection of the 
Marine Environment from Pollution (Kuwait Convention); 1981 
Convention for Co-operation in the Protection and Development of the 
Marine and Coastal Environment of the West and Central African 
Region (Abidjan Convention); 1981 Convention for the Protection of 
the Marine Environment and Coastal Area of the South-East Pacific 
(Lima Convention); 1982 Regional Convention for the Conservation 
of the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Environment (Jeddah 
Convention); 1983 Convention for the Protection and Development of 
the Marine Environment of the Wider Caribbean Region (Cartagena 
Convention); 1985 Convention for the Protection, Management and 
Development of the Marine and Coastal Environment of the Eastern 
African Region (Nairobi Convention); and 1986 Convention for the 
Protection and Development of Natural Resources and Environment of 
the South Pacific Region (Noumea Convention). The Baltic Sea 
States in 1974 adopted a comprehensive Convention on the 
Protection of the Marine Environment of the Baltic Sea Area (Helsinki 
Convention). See also the 1969 Agreement for Cooperation in 
Dealing with Pollution of the North Sea by Oil (1969 Bonn 
Agreement); the 1971 Agreement between Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden concerning Co-operation in Measures to Deal mith 
Pollution of the Sea by Oil (Copenhagen Agreement) and the 
1983 Agreement for Cooperation in Dealing nith Pollution of the 
North Sea by Oil and Other Harmful Substances (1983 Bonn 
Agreement) . 


They have the duty not only to protect the marine 
environment, but also to prevent the spreading of 
pollution beyond their own boundaries. First, they must 
adopt laws and regulations to prevent, reduce and 
control pollution from: land-based sources, including 
fivers, estuaries, pipelines and outfall structures; those 
arising from or in connection with sea-bed activities 
subject to their national jurisdiction; by dumping; and, 
from vessels flying their flag. 


Pollution from land-based sources. As everyone 
knows, the most serious sources of marine pollution are 
land based, such as discharges of untreated sewage and 
industrial effluents. Article 207 of UNCLOS says that 
State actions must endeavour to "establish global and 
regional rules, standards and recommended practices 
and procedures to prevent, reduce and control pollution 
of the marine environment from land-based sources, 
taking into account characteristic regional features, the 
economic capacity of developing States, and their need 
for economic development". There is no global 
convention on the subject, but UNEP did elaborate in 
1985 some general guidelines to help in negotiation of 
international treaties. These guideline she Montreal 
Guidelines for the Protection of the Marine Environment against 
Pollution from Land-based Sources—could be the first path 
to a global convention. UNEP in 1995 elaborated a 
Global Program of Action?’ for the Protection of the Marine 
Enuronment from Land-based Activties. As the problem of 
land-based pollution seems easier to solve at a regional 
level, three regional treaties have been adopted: the 1974 
Paris Convention for the prevention of marine pollution from 
land-based source©; the 1980 Protocol to the Barcelona 
Convention for the protection of the Mediterranean Sea against 
pollution from land-based sources and the 1983 Protocol to the 
Lima Convention for the protection of the South-East Pacific 
against pollution from land-based sources. 


Pollution from off-shore installations. Exploration 
for and exploitation of offshore oil and gas resources 
have taken place everywhere. Article 208 of UNCLOS 
requires the coastal State to adopt laws and regulations 


2) Adopted on November 3, 1995 by the Intergovernmental 
Conference, which met for that purpose in Washington, D.C., 
from October 23 to November 3, 1995. UNEP 
(OCA)/LBA/ IG.2/7 5 December 1995 


3° Replaced by the Convention for the Protection of the 
Marine Environment of the North-East Atlantic (OSPAR 
19972): 


and to take the necessary measures to prevent, reduce, 
and control pollution of the marine environment from 
these installations. There is no international convention 
for the prevention of pollution from offshore oil and 
gas exploration and exploitation installations. Article 60 
of UNCLOS requires States to remove any installation 
or structure that isabandoned or disused, taking into 
account any generally accepted international standards 
established in this regard by the competent international 
organization. According to the definition of dumping in 
Article 1 of the UNCLOS Convention, and of the 
definition of the same term in the 1973 London 
Convention, the dumping at sea of an old installation is 
still a legal activity. Yet, IMO has adopted in 1989 
Guidelines and Standards for the Removal of Offshore 
Installations and Structures on the Continental Shelf and in the 
Exclusive Exconomic Zone>! which provide that no 
installation or structure should be placed on any 
continental shelf on or after January 1, 1998 unless its 
design and construction is such that entire removal 
upon abandonment or permanent disuse would be 
feasible. Decisions by contracting parties under regional 
conventions, such as the 1992 Convention on the Protection 
of the Marine Environment of the Baltic Sea Area and the 
1992 Convention for the Protection of the Marine Environment of 
the North-East Atlantic prohibit the dumping of disused 
offshore installations. 


Pollution by waste dumping. The Convention on the 
Prevention of Marine Pollution by Dumping of Wastes and Other 
Matters, adopted in London in 1972 has been in force 
since 1975. The eight Arctic countries are party to that 
Convention. Dumping has been defined as the 
deliberate disposal at sea of waste or other matter from 
vessels, aircraft, platforms or other man-made 
structures, as well as the deliberate disposal of these 
vessels or platforms themselves.33 On the one hand, the 
Convention prohibits dumping of dangerous waste 
specifically enumerated in Annex I. On the other, it 
authorizes the dumping of certain waste products listed 
in Annex IJ, provided that a permit is issued by the State 
and that certain conditions are met; conditions that are 
outlined in Annex III. Important amendments were 
made to the Convention in 1993, and that have been in 


31 IMO Assembly resolution A.672(16). 
22U.N.T.S. no 1046, p.120. 


3 Wastes derived from the exploration and exploitation of 
seabed mineral resources are excluded from the definition. 


force since February 20, 1994, which ban dumping of 
low-level radioactive waste and dumping and the 
incineration of industrial waste at sea. 

In November 1996, a new Protocol to the 
convention was adopted that represents a new 
philosophy, based on a precautionary approach to 
environmental protection, which leads to a complete 
ban on the dumping into the sea of industrial waste and 
low-level radioactive waste. Article IV states that all 
parties to the agreement “shall prohibit the dumping of 
any waste or other matter with the exception of those 
listed in Annex I.” These are: dredged material; sewage 
sludge fish waste, or material resulting from industrial 
fish processing operations; vessels and platforms or 
other man-made structures at sea; inert, inorganic 
geological material; organic material of natural origin; 
and, bulky items primarily comprising iron, steel, 
concrete and similar unharmful materials for which the 
concern is physical impact and limited to those 
circumstances. 


Pollution by ships. States are required by UNCLOS to 
establish rules and standards at the global level through 
the competent international organization, and, once they 
are generally accepted, to implement and enforce them 
at the national level. The most important treaty dealing 
with marine pollution from ships is Marpo/, the 
International Convention for the prevention of pollution from 
ships, in force since February 10, 1983. The Convention 
was ratified by one hundred States whose combined 
merchant fleet represents 95% of world tonnage, and 
includes all Arctic States]. Marpo/ covers all aspects of 
pollution from ships, and applies to ships of all types; it 
has six Annexes, which contain regulations for the 
prevention of various forms of pollution. Any violation 
that occurs within the jurisdiction of any party to the 
Convention is punishable either under the law of the 
offended party or the law of the flag State. 

The first two Annexes are binding upon ll 
contracting parties. Annex I prohibits the deliberate 
discharge of oil or oily mixtures from all seagoing 
vessels,** in specific areas called prohibited zones; there 
is a general prohibition of discharge of any oil 
whatsoever from the cargo spaces of a tanker within 50 
miles of the nearest land. Certain specific areas are 
considered to be so vulnerable to pollution by oil that 
oil discharges within them have been completely 
prohibited; these include the Mediterranean, the Black, 
the Baltic, and the Red seas and the Gulfs area. Outside 


* Except tankers of under 150 tons gross and other ships of 
under 500 tons gross. 
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these restricted areas, two important limitations apply: 
firstly, not more than 1/30,000 of the ship's total cargo- 
carrying capacity of oil may be discharged in a ballast 
voyage; second, the rate at which oil may be discharged 
cannot exceed 60 litres per mile traveled by the ship. 

Annex II details the discharge criteria and measures 
for 250 noxious liquid substances (chemicals, for 
example) carried in bulk; no discharge of residues 
containing noxious substances is permitted within 12 
miles of the nearest land. 

The other Annexes (Annex III to VI) are optional. 
Annex III deals with pollution by harmful substances 
carried in packages, portable tanks, freight containers, or 
road or rail tank wagons; Annex IV concerns prevention 
of pollution by sewage; and, Annex V imposes a 
complete ban on dumping of plastic in any form. A new 
Annex (Annex VI), prohibits deliberate emissions of 
ozone-depleting substances, (which include halons and 
CFCs), and sets limits on the emissions of sulphur oxide 
and nitrogen oxide from ship exhaust; this new annex 
was adopted on September 26,1998, but it is not yet in 
force. 

Finally, IMO has recently adopted The Guidelines for 
the Control and Management of Ships' Ballast Water to 
Minimize the Transfer of Harmful Aquatic Organisms and 
Pathogens in order to address the release of harmful 
aquatic organisms and pathogens from ships’ ballast 
water. According to a Report by the United Nations 
Secretary-General, water taken on board for ballasting a 
vessel may contain aquatic organisms, which may cause 
harmful algae blooms after their release, or pathogens, 
which can have serious consequences for human 


health.35 


Major oil pollution incidents. The Internatonal 
Convention on Oil Pollution Preparedness, Response and Co- 
operation,*°, signed in London in 1990, provides an 
international framework to combat oil pollution 
incidents and threats of marine pollution. Ships must 
catry an emergency plan and inform coastal authorities 
in case of oil spills. States parties are required to 
conclude bilateral or multilateral treaties to this end. 


3.1.6 Conservation of marine resources 
UNCLOS provisions. Both in the exclusive economic 


zone and high seas, States have the obligation to adopt 
conservation measures designed to maintain or restore 


35 (A/53/ 456) 1998, 


36 In force since May 13, 1995. 30 I.L.M. 733. 


populations of harvested species at levels that can 
produce the maximum sustainable yield, as qualified by 
relevant environmental and economic factors. In the 
exclusive economic zone?’ the coastal State has 
sovereign rights for the purpose of exploring and 
exploiting, conserving and managing the natural 
resources, whether living or non-living. At the same 
time, the coastal State must ensure that living resources 
are not endangered by over-exploitation. In the open 
seas, States must cooperate in the conservation and 
management of living resources, particularly when their 
nationals exploit identical or different resources in the 
same area. They are invited to establish subregional or 
regional fisheries organizations to this end. 

The 1982 Convention contains specific 
provisions?’ for highly migratory species, marine 
mammals and anadromous stocks. With regard to 
marine mammals, States must co-operate with a view to 
their conservation; in the case of cetaceans, they must 
work through the appropriate international 
organizations for their conservation, management, and 


study. 


The International Convention for Regulation of 
Whaling? (ICRW). This Convention was signed in 
Washington, D.C., in December 1946. Denmark, 
Finland, Norway, Russia, Sweden, and the USA are 
members of the International Whaling Commission, the 
organization responsible for the implementation of the 
agreement; Canada withdrew in 1982 and Iceland in 
1991. The Convention aims for the protection of whales 


on a global basis; its main goal is to provide for the 


proper conservation of whale stocks and the orderly 
development of the whaling industry. Its preamble 
recognizes “the interest of the nations of the world in 
safeguarding for future generations the great natural 
resources represented by the whale stocks” and notes 
“that the history of whaling has seen over-fishing of one 
area after another and of one species of whale after 
another to such a degree that it is essential to protect all 
species of whales from further over-fishing.” The 
International Whaling Commission, established by the 
Convention, was empowered to make regulations from 


37 The exclusive economic zone shall not extend beyond 200 
nautical miles from the baselines from which the breadth of 
the territorial sea is measured. 


38 Articles 64, 65, and 66. 


39 U.N.TS. no 161, p.74. 


time to time with respect to the conservation and 
utilization of whale resources by: designating protected 
and unprotected species; opening and closing seasons; 
opening and closing waters, including designating 
sanctuary areas; and, setting size limits for each species, 
etc. 

Catch limits for all commercial whaling were set to 
zero in 1982; a moratorium that entered into force in 
1986—and it is still in force. However, it does not affect 
aboriginal subsistence, which is allowed. Any State may 
object to any decision of the Commission; in which case 
the objecting State is not bound by the decision. 
Norway, for example, has used this right to set national 
limits for its coastal whaling operations for minke 
whales, but unilateral economic sanctions are may be 
used to compel an objecting State to withdraw its 
objection*®. Finally, the convention authorizes any State 
to grant any of its nationals a special permit to kill 
whales for scientific research purposes; for example, 
Japan is relying on that provision to continue hunting 
minke whales in the Antarctic. 


3.2 Transsectoral Problems 

Wildlife, inland waters, oceans, air, forests, and wetlands 
may be considered as different sectors within the field 
of environment and are the object of specific 
agreements. Meanwhile, many activities can impact 
more than one sector and solutions to problems must 
include an integrated approach. 


3.2.1 Toxic or dangerous wastes 

It is estimated that human activities produce 400 million 
tons of dangerous wastes annually. The Basel Convention 
on the Control of Tranboundary Movements of Hazardous 
Wastes and their Disposal was adopted in 1989 to ensure 
that international trade of such dangerous waste is 
permitted only when conducted under conditions that 
do not endanger human health or the environment. Any 
party to the Convention has the right to prohibit imports 
of hazardous or other wastes for disposal in its territory, 
and should it decides so, other parties must not permit 
export of hazardous waste to the former hazardous such 
wastes, the exporting party must obtain, from the 
important state, consent in writing to the specific 
import. 


3.2.2 Nuclear activities and nuclear waste 


Many important treaties in the field of military or 
civilian nuclear activities have a direct impact on the 


40 See section 2.3.3. 
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Arctic environment, as well as any other region. The 
1963 Treaty bans nuclear weapons tests in the 
atmosphere, outer space, and underwater.*! In 1996, the 
Comprehensive Nuclear-Test Ban Treaty was opened to the 
signature of all States. With this treaty, which is not yet 
in force,*? every State undertakes not to conduct any 
nuclear weapon-test explosion or nuclear explosion ion 
any afea under its jurisdiction and control. In an 
interesting opinion delivered in July of 1996, the 
International Court of Justice? had to address the 
important question brought by the United Nations 
General Assembly: “is the threat or use of nuclear 
weapons in any circumstance permitted under 
international law?”’ The Court recognizes*4 in its 
opinion "that the environment is under daily threat and 
that the use of nuclear weapons could constitute a 
catastrophe for the environment". It finds* that “while 
the existing international law relating to the protection 
and safeguarding of the environment does not 
specifically prohibit the use of nuclear weapons, it 
indicates important environmental factors that are 
properly to be taken into account in the context of the 
implementation of the principles and rules of the law 
applicable in armed conflict.” 

As to civilian uses of nuclear energy, two 
conventions were concluded in Vienna on September 
26,1986, in the aftermath of Chernobyl accident; the 
first—the Convention on Early notification of a nuclear 
Alccident—requires States Parties, when there is a nuclear 
accident within their territory, to provide relevant 
information to other Parties as early as possible in order 
to minimize negative consequences. The other—the 
Convention on Assistance in the Case of a Nuclear Accident or 
Radiological emergency—sets the international framework 


41 480 UNTS 43. 


42 As of March 30, 1999, 152 States signed the treaty and 33 
ratified it. 


45 Legality of the threat or use of nuclear weapons, July 8, 
1996. 


ay Patao. 29: 


45 Parag.33. In its view, "States must take environmental 
considerations into account when assessing what is necessary 
and proportionate in the pursuit of legitimate military 
objectives. Respect for the environment is one of the 
elements that go to assessing whether an action is in 
conformity with the principles of necessity and 
proportionality" (parag. 30). 
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in order to facilitate the provision of assistance and to 
minimize negative consequences The 1994 Convention on 
nuclear safety sets standards for the construction, 
operation, and regulation of civilian power plants; the 
new 1998 Convention on the safe management of radioactive 
waste defines rules relating to the treatment and 
transportation of radioactive wastes. 


3.2.3 Impact assessment 

The Convention on Environmental Impact Assessment in a 
Transboundary Context© was signed at Espoo on 
February, 25, 1991 and entered in force*” on September 
10, 1997. It covers Europe and North America. Under 
the Convention, each Contracting Party must take all 
appropriate measures “to prevent, reduce and control 
significant adverse transboundary*® environmental 
impact from proposed activities;” it must, for example, 
create an environmental impact assessment procedure 
for such activities and that procedure must allow for 
public participation and the _ preparation of 
documentation. In cases where a proposed activity is 
likely to cause a significant adverse transboundary 
impact, Article 3 of the Convention requires the Party of 
origin to notify any Party which it considers may be 
affected “as early as possible and no later than when 
informing its own public about that proposed activity.” 
The Party proposing the project must enter into 
consultation with the affected Party concerning, znzer 
aha, “the potential transboundary impact of the 
proposed activity and measures to reduce or eliminate 
its impact.’4° Article 15 of the Convention contains a 
general provision on dispute settlement bu such means 
as negotiations, arbitration, and an International Court 
of Justice. 


46 30 ILM 1069. 
47 19 Parties only by 31 December 1997. 


48 According to the Convention, ‘transboundary impact’ refers 
tp “any impact, not exclusively of a global nature, within an 
area under the jurisdiction of a Party caused by a proposed 
activity, the physical origin of which is situated wholly or in 
part within the area under the jurisdiction of another Party.” 


49 According to the Convention, consultations may relate to 
“possible alternatives to the proposed activity, including the 
no-action alternative and possible measures to mitigate 
significant adverse transboundary impact and to monitor the 
effects of such measures at the expense of the Party of origin” 


3.3 Conclusion 

A sudden climate change—such as global warming by 3- 
4 degrees Celsius—would have potentially wide-ranging 
effects on Arctic countries. Radiation release from 
vulnerable nuclear power plants are now considered one 
of the most serious potential environmental threats for 
the next decades; a nuclear accident in Eastern or 
Central Europe could contaminate land masses and 
waterways throughout Arctic countries. It is not certain 
whether these global problems should be analyzed 
within the framework of the current research project; 
but if we consider that many specific pollution issues of 
utmost importance for Arctic countries are originating 
from global sources, it might be unwise to discard them; 
the POP case tells us that the only way to reduce their 
emission would be to act at the global level. The 
negotiation of a POPs Protocol to the Convention on LRTP 
demonstrates the truth of that proposition. 


4. REGIONAL OR CIRCUMPOLAR 
PROBLEMS 


4.1 Environmental Problems in the Arctic and 
Strategies 


4.1.1 Pollution issues 

By the Rovaniemt Declaration, representatives of the eight 
Arctic States, in June of 1991, adopted the Arte 
Enuronmental Protection Strategy (AEPS), which contains 
six specific pollution issues of particular concern to all 
Arctic States: persistent organic pollutants; oil pollution 
from shipping and oil exploration and exploitation; 
heavy metals like cadmium, mercury and lead; noise; 
radioactivity;° and, acidification. The Nauk Declaration 
(1993) called on AMAP to review the effectiveness of 
international agreements on the ozone layer and climate 
change on a regular basis. 

It is especially important to note that these 
problems are not specific to the Arctic. Marine pollution 
from land-based sources*! or ships and dumping in seas, 
acid rains caused by acidifying gases, radioactive waste 


°° The Fourth International Conference on Environmental 
Radtoactimty in the Arctic will take place in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
on September 20-23, 1999, will focus on the transport and 
fluxes of radioactive elements through atmospheric, terrestrial 
and marine environments, consequences of nuclear accidents, 
nuclear safety, and waste management. 


>! Land-based sources include rivers, estuaries, pipelines, and 
outfall structures. 
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dumping into the seas, transboundary air pollution by 
SO2 (sulphur dioxide), NOx (nitrogen oxides) and COs, 
ozone depletion by CFCs and other pollutants, 
conservation of marine living resources, loss of 
boilogical diversity, protection of endangered species— 
all have been well known around the world for many 
years. Arctic States, however, are just now beginning to 
understand the risks that these problems carry to cause 
important damages to the Arctic*. 

The AMAP Report (1997) written within the 
framework of the AEPS, contains a systematic review of 
contaminants sources and pathways in the Arctic: 
persistent organic pollutants; heavy metals and 
acidification (major problems which form distinct 
chapters); radioactivity; climate change; and, ozone 
depletion (also the object of a separate treatment). The 
report concludes that “[s]everal groups of people in the 
Arctic are highly exposed to environmental 
contaminants" (AMAP 1997:186) and to "higher level of 
radionuclides than people in the temperate zone” 
(AMAP 1997:186). The same report asserts that 
“mercury levels in some areas are high enough to put 
children’s health at risk” (AMAP 1997:178) and that the 
exposure to radionuclides “is generally higher in the 
Arctic than in northern temperate latitudes.” (AMAP 
1997:79). It notes that "[h]igh deposition of sulfur 
affects water quality on the Kola Peninsula and in 
eastern Finnmark in Norway" (AMAP 1997:143). As for 
ozone depletion and climate change, it stresses that 
“[c]limate change is likely to be more pronounced in the 
Arctic than in other areas of the world.” (AMAP 
1997:169) and that “ozone depletion has been more 
severe in the polar regions than elsewhere in the world.” 
(AMAP 1997:169) Climate change is viewed as an 
overriding threat to Arctic ecosystems, as it is to other 
ecosystems in the world. The Nauk Declaration on 
environment and development in the Antic notes that 
“fiJncreased temperature and precipitation in the Arctic 
may result in dramatic ecological and socio-economic 
effects.” It has been predicted UCC 1997) that the 
Arctic will be one of the regions most affected by global 
warming which will affect the temperature of both land 
and sea, as much as 2 to 2 1/2 times the global average 
(Wein & Wein 1995:86) Finally, the risks related to 


greater activities in the exploitation and transportation 


°2 As the literature from AMAP puts it: "the Arctic is one of 
the last areas of relatively pristine nature to remain on Earth. 
However, pollution is becoming more apparent in this 
region." 


of oil and gas resources are discussed (AMAP 1997:145- 
147) 

The threat to northern ecosystems and human 
health by toxic contaminants is now a priority concern 
for polar science (AMAP 1997) since natural degradation 
processes are slowed by colder chmatic conditions, reduced 
ultraviolet solar radiation and short growing seasons.> For a 
small proportion, local resource extraction and 
processing facilities contribute to the problem, but 
contaminants like sulphur emissions, persistent organic 
pollutants, heavy metals and radionuclides emanate 
largely from outside the Arctic, notably from the coal- 
based industries in Europe and Asia;54 aerosols and fine 
dust, known as Arctic haze or ice fog, carry toxic and 
persistent substances from transboundary sources. 
Arctic haze seems to be prevalent in Alaska, the 
Canadian Arctic and Siberian towns.*° Pollutants such as 
soot, acid-forming substances, _ polychlorinated 
biphenyls (PCB), pesticides, and heavy metals are 
present in the Arctic. 

Toxic chemicals enter the Inuit food chain and 
water supply, contaminating wildlife and threatening 
human health. For example, lead and zinc from mines 
are absorbed by lichens, which are eaten by caribou. 
Cadmium, arsenic, lead, zinc copper chromium were 
found in species at the top of the food chain such as 
beluga and other marine mammals. Highly toxic 
substances such as DDT, PCBs, and chlordane, have 
been discovered in significant levels in whale and seal 
tissues. It is not surprising that many Inuit have levels of 


>> Conservation of Arctic Flora and Fauna, Cooperative Strategy for the 
Conservation of Biological Diversity in the Arctic Region, 1997. 


* The Canadian Arctic Contaminants Assessments Report 
concludes that the primary source of contaminants in 
Canada's North is atmospheric transport from industrial and 
agricultural sources, primarily in Europe, Asia and North 
America. See: Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, 1997. 


°° Arctic haze is an “unusual reduction in visibility;” it consists 
of "sulfate, soot, and sometimes dust." See: AMAP 1997 
Report, pp. 134-135 


°6 According to David Caron. 1993. "Towards an Arctic 
Environmental Regime," Ocean Development and Enternational 
Law 24: 377-392, “acidification in the Arctic has been 
recognized in the phenomenon of Arctic Haze which is a 
visible air pollution of suspended particular matter that 
scatters solar radiation.” 


PCBs, DDTs and other persistent organic pollutants?’ 
(POPs) in their blood and fatty tissues that are greater 
than the national average in Canada.°® Finally, pollution 
produces negative effects such as the loss of vegetation 
and the acidification of lakes; it may also have 
substantial negative effects with respect to the 
development of domestic and export markets for 
country foods (AMAP 1997:7) 


4.2 International Strategies 
States may use bilateral or multilateral strategies to 
address pollution problems. 


4.2.1 Bilateral Agreements 


USA-Russia. There are some agreements between 
Arctic countries in the field of the environment. For 
example, the Agreement on Cooperation in the Field of 
Environmental Protection? was concluded in 1972 by the 
USA and the USSR. The parties agree to develop 
cooperation in environmental protection; Arctic and 
Subarctic ecological systems are designated as particular 
research areas. This was superseded in 1994 by a new 
Agteement;® a Joint US-Russian Committee on 
Cooperation was established to implement it. During 
the same year, another Agreement*! was signed which 
recognizes the sensitivity of the Arctic environment and 


>” According to the United Nations Environment Program, 
exposure to very low doses of certain POPs can lead to 
cancer, damage to the central and peripheral nervous system, 
diseases of the immune system, reproductive disorders and 
interference with normal infant and child development. 
UNEP Chemicals, Press Release, First session of the 
intergovernmental negotiating Committee- Persistent Organic 
pollutants- June 29 to July 3, 1998- Montréal. 


8 According to AMAP, one quarter of Canadian Inuit women 
who eat large amounts of mammals exceed the tolerable daily 
intake mercury and for some Arctic populations, blood PCB 
levels are 2-4 times higher than southern populations. 


»° 23 U.S.T. 845; T.LA.S. 7345. The Agreement was 
renegotiated in 1994. 


60 Agreement between the United States and Russia on cooperation in 
the field of protection of the environment and natural resources, with 
Annex. Signed and entered in force June 23, 1994. 


61 Agreement between the United States and the Russian Federation on 
Cooperation in the Prevention of Pollution of the Environment in the 
Arctic, signed in Moscow, Dec.16, 1994; entered in force at 
the same date. 


the existence of potential threats posed by contaminants 
in the Arctic region. The parties undertake cooperation 
in research, monitoring, assessment and other activities, 
including, zuzer aha, the pathways by which contaminants 
reach and are dispersed within the Arctic environment 
and the effect of contaminants upon human health and 
Arctic flora and fauna. American-Russian scientific 
cooperation can take place within the Arctic Monitoring 
and Assessment Program. 


Canada-Russia. Canada and Russia signed an Agreement 
on the cooperation in the Arctic and the North,°* which 
establishes the Canada-Russta Mixed Commission on 
Cooperation in the Arctic and the North. 


Canada-USA. Canada and the USA also signed in 1988 
an Agreement on Arctic cooperation whose object is to 
facilitate navigation by their icebreakers in their 
respective Arctic waters; the parties affirm that 
"navigation and resource development in the Arctic 
must not adversely affect the unique environment of the 
region." In 1996, the USA did accept to pay $100 
million to Canada concerning an ex grata settlement of 
certain costs of environmental clean-up at four former 
U.S. military installations in Canada, more particularly 
for the 21 Dew Line sites%. 


Canada-USA-Mexico. Finally, under the _ side 
agreement to NAFTA, called the 1994 North American 
Agreement on Environmental Cooperation, Canada, Mexico 
and the USA agreed to elaborate recommendations for 
projects, which might cause significant transboundary 
effects. In 1997, the three States accepted to negotiate a 
transboundary environmental impact assessment 
agreement and negotiations were held in 1999 on that 
issue. The goal of the proposed treaty is to avoid 
environment-related border disputes in assuring that 
cross-border effects of projects be included in national 
environmental impact assessment and that bordering 
states and their citizens are able to participate in the 
assessment process. 


62 1992 CTS 18. 
63 1988 CTS 29. 


64 Exchange of Notes between the Government of Canada 
and the Government of the United States of America 
constituting an Agreement with respect to environmental 
issues, Canada Treaty Series 1996/35. 
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4.2.2 Multilateral agreements—AEPS The Arctic 
Environmental Protection Strategy was adopted on June 
14, 1991, in Rovaniemi, Finland,® by representatives of 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United 
States of America. Its objectives are to protect Arctic 
ecosystems, eliminate pollution, promote the sustainable 
use of natural resources, including their use by local 
populations and indigenous people, and to accomodate 
the traditional and cultural needs of the indigenous 
people. It is based on five principles: a) sustainable 
development; b) enjoyment of present and future 
generations; c) respect for the health, social, economic, 
cultural needs and traditional knowledge of indigenous 
people; d) international cooperation; e) environmental 
impact assessment of proposed activities. The AEPS 1s 
comprises several programs: the Arctic Monitoring and 
Assessment Program (AMAP); the Program on 
Conservation of Arctic Flora and Fauna (CAFF); the 
Program for Protection of the Arctic Marine 
Environment (PAME); the Emergency Prevention, 
Preparedness and Response Program (EPPR); and, the 
Environmental Impact Assessment Group (EIA ) under 
the Working Group for Sustainable Development and 
Utilisation (SDU). 

By virtue of the AEPS, the Arctic Monitoring and 
Assessment Program (AMAP) has the mandate “to 
monitor the levels of anthropogenic pollutants and the 
assessment of their effects in relevant component parts 
of the Arctic environment.” As mentioned earlier, in 
1997 the AMAP published an important Report entitled 
Arctic Pollution Issues: A State of the Arctic Environment 
Report,. 

A Working Group for the Conservation of Arctic 
Flora and Fauna (CAFF was established in Rovaniemi in 
1991. Under the AEPS, the eight Arctic countries 
agreed to “co-operate for the conservation of Arctic 
flora and fauna, their diversity and their habitats.” The 
Working Group initiated several projects; the first is on 
the implementation of the Czrcumpolar Protected Areas 
Network, Strategy and Action Plan (CPAN), which led to 
the implementation of the International Murre®° 


65 In 1993, the same countries signed the Nauk Declaration on 
Environment and Development in the Arctic, in 1996, they signed 
the Inuvik Declaration on Environmental Protection and Sustainable 
development in the Arctic, through which the Arctic Council was 
established. 


66 Species of seabirds, which inhabit coastal and offshore 
marine regions of all northern circumpolar countries. 


Conservation Strategy and Action Plan and the Circumpolar 
Eder Conservation Strateg:y an Action Plan. The second 
relates to the development of an Arctic Strategy for the 
Conservation of Biological Diversity in the Arctic Region; its 
goals are, naturally, the conservation of Arctic biological 
diversity, but it also permits the participation of local 
and indigenous people in the development and 
implementation of policies and programs. The third is 
the Czrcumpolar Seabird Working Group (CSWG), which 
identifies seabirds species breeding in the Arctic and 
monitors their population trends. 

The Protection of the Arctic Marine Environment 
(PAME) Working Group advocates for the protection 
of the Arctic marine environment from land- and 
sea-based activities, through a “Regional Program of 
Action for the Protection of the Arctic Marine 
Environment from Land-Based Activities’ and on 
"Arctic Offshore Oil and Gas Guidelines.” In its 
Report to the Third Ministerial Conference on the protection of the 
Arctic environment,® the Group proceeded to an 
interesting brief analysis of existing international 
instruments relating to land-based activities, ocean 
dumping, shipping activities, and offshore oil and gas 
activities. In 1997, PAME presented its Arctic Offshore Oil 
and Gas Guidehne to the Alta Conference. 

Finally, the AEPS created a special group that 
elaborated an Artic Guide for emergency prevention, 
preparedness and response (AEPR). 


The Arctic Council. The Arctic Council, established in 
Ottawa on September 19, 1996; has eight members: 
Canada, Finland, Iceland, Norway, the Russian 
Federation, Sweden, and the United States. Indigenous 
people are represented into the Council; the Inuit 
Circumpolar Conference, the Saami Council, and the 
Association of Indigenous Minorities in the Far North, 
Siberia, the Far East of the Russian Federation are 
Permanent Participants. The Council is “dedicated to 
the well-being of the inhabitants of the Arctic and the 
protection of the Arctic environment,” and provides for 
the health of Arctic ecosystems, maintenance of 
biodiversity in the Arctic region, and conservation and 
sustainable use of natural resources." Section 1 of the 


6? See section 2.5.1.5 
68 PAME Working Group on the Protection of the Arctic 
Marine Environment, Ministry of Environment, Norway, 


1996. 


69 Arctic Council, Declaration on the establishment of the 
Arctic Council. 
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Declaration states that the Arctic Council is established as 
"a high level forum to: (a) provide a means for 
promoting cooperation, coordination, and interaction 
among the Arctic States, with the involvement of Arctic 
indigenous communities and other Arctic inhabitants on 
common arctic issues, particularly on _ sustainable 
development and environmental protection in the 
Arctic; (b) oversee and coordinate programs established 
under the AEPS on the Arctic Monitoring and 
Assessment Program (AMAP); conservation of Arctic 
Flora and Fauna (CAFF); Protection of the Arctic 
Marine Environment (PAME); and Emergency 
Preparedness and Response (EPPR)." In 1997, the 
Arctic Council assumed responsibility for overseeing 
and coordinating programs established under the AEPS. 
In 1998, the Council adopted the Terms of Reference for a 
Sustainable Development Program. 

In view of the paramount importance of attaining 
ecological sustainability in the Arctic region, regional 
co-operation in the protection and preservation of the 
Arctic environment seems to be a real necessity. The 
creation of the Arctic Council can be viewed as a great 
achievement. Over time, it can develop a 
comprehensive vision of sustainable development in the 
entire Arctic region. 


4.2.3 Protection of Wild fauna and flora 

It has been noted that compared to temperate and 
tropical ecosystems, there are relatively few species of 
animals and plants in the North and for this reason, 
conservation is of the utmost importance. It is 
recognized that Arctic species, populations and their 
habitats are being threatened by human activities, which 
affect both the environment and cultural survival of 
indigenous people. According to CAFF, the total 
number of endangered species (birds, mammals and 
plants) of the Arctic identified by the Arctic countries 
exceeds 200. Reports from CAFF establish that many 
Arctic species of birds and mammals are endangered; 
the list includes marine mammals” (e.g., whales), 
carnivores (e.g., bears and wolves), birds” (e.g., falcons 
and eagles). 


7° Mammals listed at risk by more than one CAFF Country: 
Harbour Seal, Wolf, Fin Whale, Narwhal, Sei Whale, Blue 
Whale, Otter, Sperm Whale, Bowhead Whale, Walrus Blue 
Fox, Humpback Whale, Harbour Porpoise, Brown Bear, 
Wolverine, Polar Bear, Caribou Right Whale. 


1 Bird Species listed at risk by more than one CAFF Country: 
Kuithiz’s Murrelet, Pintail, Harlequin Duck, Black Scoter, 
Caspian Tern, White-Tailed Eagle, Brant Goose, Golden 


The loss of biological diversity is occurring as a 
result of many causes. The Program for the Conservation of 
the Arctic flora and fauna (CAFF) identifies some of the 
threats to Arctic biodiversity; the most widespread and 
serious threats are: mineral and petroleum exploration 
and development; oil spills; hydropower development; 
overgrazing; introduction of alien species and noise; 
road infrastructure; habitat fragmentation; motorized 
vehicles; tourism expansion; over-exploitation of 
species; fishery practices; ocean dumping; airborne 
contaminants; nuclear waste; and, climate change. CAFF 
established a Biological Diversity Task Force lead by 
Finland to develop a Cooperative Strategy for the 
Conservation of Biological Diversity in the Arctic 
Region. The other participants are: Greenland, Canada, 
the Inuit Circumpolar Conference, the Saami Council 
and the CAFF Secretariat.’ 


Polar bears. The International agreement on conservation of 
polar bears and ther habitat was adopted in 1973 by the 
five polar bear States (Canada, Norway, the United 
States, and the USSR. With this convention, each State 
recognizes its responsibilities for the coordination of 
actions to protect polar bears. They accept to protect 
polar bear habitats, especially denning and feeding areas 
and migratory routes. Article I states that the taking of 
polar bears is prohibited except as provided in Article 
III, which authorizes the killing of polar bears for 
scientific or conservation purposes, or to prevent 
serious disturbance of the management of other living 
resources; local people using traditional methods in the 
exercise of their traditional rights may also kill polar 
bears, subject to the laws of each state. The agreement 
prohibits the export, import and sale of polar bears or 
any patt or product thereof. The polar bear 1s 
considered a threatened species if international trade is 
not regulated; it was placed in Appendix II of the 
Convention on international trade in endangered species of wild 
fauna and flora in 1975, meaning that international trade 


Eagle, Gyrfalcon, Osprey, Greater Scaup, Snowy Owl, Ross' 
Gull, Shore Lark, Lesser White Fronted, Black-Headed Gull, 
Eskimo Curlew, Goose, Great Gray Owl, Bar Tailed Godwit, 
Peregrine Falcon, Ivory Gull. 


72 The Strategy is a framework for the CAFF Program. The 
goals contained in this Strategy are provided as guidelines for 
countries. The mains areas for action are: identification of 
Arctic biological biodiversity; identification of threats; 
environmental impact assessment; habitat conservation and 
restoration; conservation outside protected areas; sustainable 
use of biological resources. 
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is permitted only if authorized by the exporting State. In 
Canada, Alaska, and Greenland, natives may hunt polar 
bears; by contrast, Norway and Russia do not 
authorize the killing of polar bears. Rothwell (1996:330) 
states that it is an anomaly for Canada to permit native 
residents to sell their polar bear permit to non-residents. 


Caribou. The Porcupine caribou herd migrates 
continually across the international boundary between 
Alaska and Yukon and the Northwest Territories. For 
centuries, native peoples have harvested Porcupine 
caribou to meet their nutritional, cultural and other 
needs. An Agreement’* between the USA and Canada 
was concluded in 1987 to conserve the herd and its 
habitats through bilateral cooperation measures. One of 
the most important principle of the Convention is that 
both parties must ensure that the Porcupine caribou 
herd, its habitat, and the interests of native users are 
given "effective consideration in evaluating proposed 
activities within the range of the herd." An advisory 
council—the International Porcupine Caribou Board— 
was established to make recommendations to the 
parties. The commercial sale of meat from the 
Porcupine caribou herd is prohibited. 


Migratory birds 

Canada/USA. In order to insure the protection of 
certain birds species’? which migrate between Canada 
and the United States, a Convention” for the Protection 
of Migratory Birds between Canada and the USA was 
signed in 1916. The convention sets certain dates for 
closed seasons on migtatory game birds, and prohibits 
the killing of insectivorous birds, except if they are 
harmful to agriculture. It is generally prohibited to kill 
non-game birds, except for Eskimos and Indians.” In 


73 According to one author, Alaska natives kill about 100 
bears a year for subsistence, Canadian Inuit 500. See: Eliot, J. 
1998. Polar Bears. Stalkers of the high Arctic. National Geographic 
Lae. 


4 Agreement between the Government of Canada and the Government 
of the United States of America on the conservation of the Porcupine 
caribou herd, Canada Treat Series, 1987, no 31. 


5 Migratory game birds like wild ducks, geese, cranes and 
swans, migratory insectivorous birds and other birds like 
murres, guillemots, herons, and terns. 


76'TS 628. Consolidated treaty series no 221, p.408. 


77 Riskimos and Indians “may take at any season auks, auklets, 
guillemots, murres and puffins, and their eggs, for food and 


1979, the two countries signed an amendment to the 
treaty allowing subsistence hunting of waterfowl] outside 
of the normal hunting seasons, but the American Senate 
did not ratify the agreement. On December 14, 1995, 
the same parties signed another Protocol to the 1916 
Convention, by which Aboriginal people from Alaska and 
Canada are authorized to hunt migratory birds as they 
had always done before 1916. 


USA/Russia. The Convention’® between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Soctakst Republics concerning 
the conservation of migratory birds and their environment, was 
signed in Moscow on November 19, 1976. It provides 
for the protection of bird species that migrate between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, and encourages 
actions to identify and protect important habitats against 
pollution and other environmental degradation. 


4.2.4 Marine environment 


Pollution issues. The Working Group on _ the 
Protection of the Arctic Marine environment (PAME) 
published an important Report (PAME 1996). PAME 
has a mandate, within the Arctic Environmental 
Protection Strategy to assess the need for further action 
at both national and international levels to prevent 
pollution of the arctic marine environment. In its Report 
to the Third Ministerial Conference on the Protection of the Arctic 


Environment submitted in March 1996 in Inuvik, PAME 
summarized its findings in the following way: 


1-Land-based activities may be responsible for as much as 80% of 
different pollutants entering the Arctic marine environment (PAME 
1996:29). 

2-Limited dumping of those wastes hsted on Annex II of LC72 has 
taken place in the last ten years (PAME 1996:87). 

3-There is insufficient information available on present and future 
shipping actinties in the Artic and their effects on the marine 
environment. Nevertheless, increases in the ship traffic will increase the 
risk, of pollution (PAME 1996:117). 

4-The offshore petroleum activities in the Arctic are currently low but are 
expected to increase in the future. This may lead to an increased amount 
of discharges/ emissions of oil in the Arctic. (PAME 1996:135) 
3-PAME considers that existing instruments provide an adequate basis 
Jor the protection of the Arctic marine environmen (PAME 1996:14) 


their skins for clothing, but the birds and eggs so taken shall 
not be sold or offered for sale.” (Section 2, par.3) 


7 TTA.S. 9073. The Convention was ratified on October 13, 
1978. 
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Two conventions are now addressing the specific 
problems of Arctic pollution. The first is the 1982 United 
Natons Convention on the law of the sea. The second is the 
1992 Convention for the Protection of the Marine Environment of 
the North-East Atlantic (Ospar 1992), which covers part 
of the Arctic Ocean. Guidelines for offshore activities 
wete adopted by the Arctic Council in 1997 and a 
special Program for the protection of the Arctic ocean 
from land-based activities was established in 1998. 


UNCLOS, Article 234. Article 234 of the United 
Nations Convention on the law of the sea (UNCLOS) 
provides special protection for ice-covered areas, and 
authorizes each Arctic State to adopt and enforce its 
laws for the prevention and control of pollution from 
vessels within the limits of its exclusive economic zone. 
This article appears as an exception to the general 
regime established under UNCLOS. Indeed, under the 
general system, it is only when there are clear grounds 
for believing that a vessel navigating in the exclusive 
economic zone has committed a violation of applicable 
international rules and standards for the control of 
pollution resulting in a discharge causing major damage 
ot threat of major damage to the coastline or related 
interests of the coastal State, this State may institute 
proceedings, including detention of the vessel.” 

As Rothwell (1996) notes, article 234 "does provide 
Arctic States with stronger powers to implement more 
extensive jurisdiction over foreign-flagged vessels." 


The 1992 Convention for the Protection of the Marine 
Environment of the North-East Atlantic (Ospar 
Convention). The Ospar Convention, ratified by all of the 
former Parties to the Oslo and Paris Conventions® has 
been in force since March 25, 1998.8! Five Arctic States 
(Iceland, Norway, Denmark, Finland, and Sweden) are 
now bound by this Convention, which is open for 
signature to other States. The area covered by the 
Convention is only a part of the Arctic Ocean—from 
the east coast of Greenland to the continental North Sea 
coast, and from the North Pole to the Strait of 


® UNCLOS, art. 220 


8° Belgium, Denmark, the Commission of the European 
Communities, Finland, France, Germany, Iceland, Ireland, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
Luxembourg and Switzerland. 


81 The first Ministerial Meeting of the OSPAR Commission 
was held in Sintra, Portugal on 22 and 23July 1998. 


Gibraltar—and includes internal waters, territorial seas, 
exclusive economic zones, and high seas. It replaces the 
1972 Convention for the Prevention of Marine Pollution by 
Dumping from Ships and Aircraft (the Oslo Convention) and 
the 1974 Convention for the Prevention of Marine Pollution from 
Land-Based Sources (the Paris Convention). Parties to the 
agreement must take all possible steps to prevent and 
eliminate pollution in these maritime areas. The 
Convention contains a complete set of rules governing all 
forms of pollution: land-based sources, dumping or 
incineration, offshore sources, and any other soutce. 

At regular intervals, parties to the convention must 
report to the Commission, comprising representatives 
of each State, on legal measures taken by them for the 
implementation of the Convention. It is important to note 
that contracting parties accept two fundamental 
principles in their action, the first is the ‘precautionary 
principle,’ by virtue of which preventive measures are to 
be taken when there are reasonable grounds for 
concern; the second is the ‘polluter pays principle by 
virtue of which the costs of corrective measures are to 
be borne by the polluter. 


Arctic offshore oil & gas guidelines. Guidelines for 
offshore petroleum activities in the Arctic were adopted 
by the Arctic States in 1997 in Alta, Norway, but they 
are non-binding in legal terms. Section 1.2 states that the 
guidelines should be used “to secure common policy 
and practices” and are “intended to encourage the 
highest standards currently available;’ it further 
provinces that they “are intended to define a set of 
tecommended practices for consideration by those 
responsible for regulation of offshore oil and gas 
activities.” Arctic offshore oil and gas activities must be 
based on the three fundamental principles: the 
precautionary approach, the polluter pays principle; and, 
sustainable development. The guidelines impose an 
environmental impact assessment process and stipulate 
that living resources, cultural values, and other human 
activities must be respected in planning and executing 
offshore operations. 


The Regional Program of Action for the Protection 
of the Arctic Marine Environment from land-based 
activities. This program was adopted on September 
1998 by the Arctic Council in the Iqaluit Declaration. It 
is based on the idea that Arctic States must work 
together to protect the marine environment from land- 
based activities. The program recommends _ that 
assessment of these activities should consider the 
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severity of the problem in relation to five factors, the 
first being food security, and the second public health.® 


Nuclear wastes. All the Arctic countries are parties to 
the Convention on the prevention of marine pollution by dumping 
of waste and other matters, which disallows dumping into 
the seas such dangerous matter as high level radioactive 
waste, but until 1994 it allowed the dumping low level 
radioactive waste. According to the PAME Report, high 
level radioactive waste was dumped into the Kara Sea by 
the former USSR,® as for low level radioactive waste, it 
seems that Russia does not have adequate on-land 
treatment facilities to accept the 1974 ban as a matter of 
law** but in fact® it does respect the ban as a ‘self- 
imposed moratorium.’ 


Polar Code of navigation. The International Maritime 
Organization has been working since 1998 on an 
International Polar Code of Safety for Ships in Polar Waters. 
The draft Code was submitted by Canada, on behalf of 
an international Group, contains sections on 
construction requirements, equipment standards, and 
operational requirements for ships.®¢ 


3.3.5 Protection of marine resources 

Many international agreements have been adopted in the 
past with regard to particular marine resources, like seals 
and whales. 


82 The three other factors are: marine resources, ecosystem 
health and socio-economic benefits. Arctic Council, Regional 
Program of Action for the Protection of the Arctic Marine 
Environment from land-based activities, Canada 1999, p.3. 


83 Working Group on the Protection of the Arctic Marine 
Environment (PAME). 1996, p. 90." The wastes dumped 
included seventeen nuclear reactors, six of which contained 
spent nuclear fuel, and the icebreaker Lenin’s shield assemble, 
(sic) with residual spent nuclear fuel. The dumping sites were 
in Abrosomov inlet, Tsivolki Inlet, Stepovoy Inlet and the 
Novaya Zemlya Depression". 


84 Tbidem, p.99. 
8> Ibidem, p.90. 


86 [ 1998] 34 Polar Record, p.274. 


Seals. A Report®’ published in 1997 by the Inuit 
Circumpolar Conference, acknowledges the fact that for 
"thousands of years, Inuit and other Indigenous peoples 
depended upon ringed, bearded, harp, fur, and several 
other species of seal to fulfill their nutritional, economic, 
social, cultural, spiritual and other needs.88 The same 
Report says that today, “the market for seals is virtually 
non-existent” and consequently, that the collapse of this 
market resulted in a decline in seal hunting. 


The 1911/ 1957 Convention Respecting Measures for the 
Preservation and Protection of Fur Seals in the North Pacafic 


Ocean.. A first Convention®? was concluded in 1911 
between Great Britain (Canada), Japan, Russia and the 
USA for the preservation of fur seals in the North 
Pacific Ocean; it was in operation until 1941 (Rothwell 
1996). The same Parties signed a similar Convention” in 
1957 and established the North Pacific Fur Seal 
Commission. The objective of the convention is "to 
take effective measures towards achieving the maximum 
sustainable productivity of the fur seal resources. The 
Parties agreed to conduct scientific research programs 
and to cooperate in order to determine the effective 
measures, which are necessary to get the maximum 
sustainable productivity of fur seal resources. There is a 
general prohibition for each Party to hunt fur seals at 
sea unless it obeys the rules concerning scientific 
research and quotas. The Convention does not apply to 
Indians, Ainos Aleuts or Eskimos who carry on pelagic 
sealing in canoes propelled entirely by oars, paddles or 
sails. According to Rothwell (1996:326), the USA 
decided not to reconduce the Convention and the 
international regime collapsed in 1984. 

Whales. At the last meeting of the International 
Whaling Commission in May 1998, IWC upheld its 1982 
decision which had set catch limits for commercial 
whaling at zero but renewed the catch limits for stocks 
subject to aboriginal subsistence whaling in the 


87 The Arctic Sealing Industry..A Retrospective analysts of its collapse 
and options for sustainable Development, Part One: Retrospective 
analysis, 1997. 


88 Tbidem, p.3. 

89 214 USA Consolidated Treaty Series 80. 

9 Interim Convention between the United States of America, Canada, 
Japan and the Union of Souet Socialist Republics on the conservation of 


North Pacific Fur Seals. Signed in Washington, on February 9, 
1957. 314 UNTS 150. 
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Bering-Chukchi-Beaufort seas, the Eastern North 


Pacific and East and West Greenland”. 


The North Atlantic Marine Mammal Commission. The 
Agreement on Cooperation in Research, Conservation and 
management of Manne Mammals in the North Atlantic 
(NAMMCO) was signed in Nuuk, Greenland on April 
9, 1992 by Norway, Iceland, Greenland and the Faroe 
Islands. It establishes the North Atlantic Marine 
Mammal Commission as a _ new international 
organization with a mandate to contribute, through 
regional consultation and cooperation, to the 
conservation and rational management of marine 
mammals in the North Atlantic. The agreement covers 
all species of cetaceans such as whales and dolphins, and 
other mammals like seals and walruses. With respect to 
stocks within their respective mandates, management 
committees propose, unanimously, measures for 
conservation and management, to their member States. 
In 1998, international observers from NAMMCO began 
monitoring all forms of marine mammal hunting 
activities in member countries. 


1 Sec. Gen. Report 1998 A53/456, parag. 293. According to 
the Convention Schedule, catch limits for Aboriginal 
subsistence whaling are as follows: the taking of bowhead 
whales from the Bering-Chukchi-Beaufort Seas stock by 
aborigines is allowed, but only when the meat and products of 
such whales are to be used exclusively for local consumption 
by the natives and provided that for the years 1998, 1999, 
2000, 2001 and 2002, the number of bowhead whales landed 
shall not exceed 280; for each of these years the number of 
bowhead whales struck shall not exceed 67. The taking by 
aborigines of minke whales from the West Greenland and 
Central stocks and fin whales from the West Greenland stock 
is allowed only when the meat and products are to be used 
exclusively for local consumption. The number of minke 
whales struck from the West Greenland stock shall not 
exceed 175 in each of the years 1998, 1999, 2000, 2001 and 
2002. The number of minke whales from the Central stock 
taken must not exceed 12 in each of the years 1998, 1999, 
2000, 2001 and 2002. The number of fin whales from the 
West Greenland stock must not exceed 19. 


Cetaceans (ASCOBANS 1991). 


The original parties to the Agreement on the Conservation of 
small cetaceans of the Baltic and North Seas Agreemenf? are 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom. Adopted in 1991, this 
Agreement was put into force on March 29, 1994. By 
this Convention, the parties undertake to cooperate in 
order to maintain a favourable conservation status for 
small cetaceans such as harbour porpoises; particularly, 
they must apply the conservation plan prescribed in the 
convention within the limits of their jurisdiction. 


Salmon 

The North Atlantic Salmon Treaty (NASCO). The 
Convention for Conservation of Salmon in the North Atlanti?> 
was signed in Reykjavik on March 2, 1982. It is designed 
to control and manage the high sea interception of 
salmon before they return to their rivers of origin. The 
Convention establishes a ban on salmon fishing beyond 12 
miles offshore, except in the case of West Greenland 
and the Faroe Islands, where fishing may occur within 
40 and 200 miles offshore, respectively. The Parties 
established an international organization for the 
conservation and protection of Atlantic salmon; the 
organization consists of a council and three regional 
commissions, which may propose regulations on salmon 
interceptions. In June 1996, the International Council 
for Exploration of the Sea voted in favour of a zero 
catch limit on the commercial harvest of salmon in 
Labrador and off Greenland but these two countries 
decided to maintain fisheries. 


°2 The ‘area of the agreement’ refers to “the marine 
environment of the Baltic and North Seas, as delimited to the 
north-east by the shores of the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland; 
to the south-west by latitude 48° 30' N and longitude 5° W; to 
the north-west by longitude 5° W and a line drawn through 
the following points: latitude 60° N / longitude 5° W, latitude 
61° N / longitude 4° W, and latitude 62° N / longitude 3° W; 
to the north by latitude 62° N; and including the Kattegat and 
the Sound and Belt passages, but excluding the waters 
between Cape Wrath and St Anthony Head." 


3 T.LA.S. 10789. Entry in force October 1, 1983. Parties: 
Canada, Denmark, European Community (including Finland 
and Sweden, which were NASCO members before they 
joined the EU), Iceland, Norway, Russia and the United 
States. 
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The Pacific Salmon Treaty. Canada and the United States 
signed this important treaty’* in 1985. The treaty covers 
five species®> of Pacific salmon and applies to fisheries 
in South East Alaska, British Columbia, Washington, 
and Oregon. Both must cooperate in the management 
of the resource and conduct their fisheries so as to 
prevent overfishing, to provide for optimum 
production, and receive benefits equivalent to the 
production of salmon originating in their respective 
waters. This means that both countries should take fish 
in proportion to the fish its rivers produce. They must 
agree on fishing arrangements to address conservation 
problems and place limits on fisheries in each country. 
The Pacific Salmon Commission has the power to make 
recommendations to or advise the parties on any matter 
relating to the Treaty; it has the specific power to 
recommend fishery regimes to the Parties. The 
agreement worked for the first eight years but since 
1992, it has seen challenges, with both sides saying that 
the other takes too many ‘foreign’ salmon. 


The North Pacific Anadromous Fish Commission (NPAFC). 


Recognizing that anadromous stocks in the North 
Pacific Ocean originate primarily in the waters of 
Canada, Japan, the Russian Federation and the United 
States of America, these four States in 1992 signed the 
Convention for the Conservation of Anadromous Fish Stocks in 
the North Pacific Ocean, an agreement that ended the 
controversial practice of anadromous fishing in the high 
seas. Except for scientific purposes, directed fishing for 
anadromous fish is prohibited in the convention area, 
ie., all waters of the North Pacific Ocean beyond 200 
nautical miles and north of 33 degrees North Latitude. 
The objective of the Commission is to promote the 
conservation of anadromous stocks in the convention 
area. It coordinates the collection, exchange and analysis 
of scientific data and organizes the high seas fishery 
enforcement activities of its member nations. 


4.2.6 Barriers to trade 

Following the seal movement protest in the 1960s and 
1970s, the European Community banned the import of 
seal pelts in 1983 and the boycott is still operative; the 
ban had devastating effects on the livelihood of 
thousands of Inuit, especially in Greenland and Canada. 
A Task Force on Sustainable development and Unization was 


4 Treaty between Canada and the United States for the 
conservation, rational management, and optimum production 
of Pacific Salmon.( March 18, 1985 ) 


°5 Sockeye, chinook, coho, pink , chum and steelhead. 


established in 1993 on the basis of the Arctic 
Environmental Protection Strategy in order to study the 
problem; a first Report entitled The Arctic Sealing Industry 
was published in 1997 by the Inuit Circumpolar 
Conference. According to the Report,?° Canada “failed 
to address the real concern of the European Parliament: 
the public outcry against ‘the massacre of baby seals’.” 
In fact, it was impotent in fighting against radical 
environmentalists and animal rights groups’ demands.” 
In 1991, Europe imposed another ban on wild fur 
imports from animals caught in leg-hole traps but this 
ban has been removed recently. 

The USA has a unique way of enforcing 
international agreements. If the Secretary of Commerce 
decides that “nationals of a foreign country are 
conducting fishing operations in a manner or under 
circumstances which diminish the effectiveness of an 
international fishery program,” the American President 
may instruct the Secretary of Treasury to ban imports of 
fish products from that country. Japan and Norway 
were the first victims of these laws, although sanctions 
were never imposed by the President. 


4.2.7 Maritime boundaries 

To a certain extent, food security in the Arctic could be 
affected by the consequences of maritime boundary 
disputes. Many disputes were resolved in recent years, 
for example, that between Norway and Iceland about 
Jan Mayen; between Denmark and Norway with respect 
to the boundary between Greenland and Jan Mayen;% 
and, between Canada and Denmark about Greenland.” 
But there are many maritime boundary disputes in the 
Arctic that have not yet been resolved; these concern 
Canada and the USA in the Beaufort sea; Norway and 
Russia in the Barents sea; and, Norway on the one hand 
and Russia, USA and UK on the other over Svalbard 
maritime boundaries (Rothwell 1996:179) 


°° The Arctic sealing industry, 1997, p.53. 


°? Aqqaluk Lynge, "Remarks to the United Commission for 
Sustainable Development", New York, 15 April 1997. 


98 Case concerning maritime delimitation in the area between 
Greenland and Jan Mayen (Denmark/Norway) 1993 IC] 
Reports 38. 


” Agreement between the Government of Canada and the Government 
of the Kingdom of Denmark relating to the delimitation of the 
continental shelf between Greenlandand Canada, 1974 CTS 9. 


5. CONCLUSION 


5.1-As a general statement, it is submitted that 
circumpolar problems, as opposed to global problems, 
should be preferred in analyzing international legal 
problems. If global problems must be treated, a choice 
has to be made between them and it is suggested that 
persistent organic pollutants and heavy metals should be 
granted the highest priority. 


5.2-To the extent that marine mammals are considered 
“the most important sources of food” for most Inuit 
(ICC 1995:12), our research project should be oriented 
towards them. At a conference in St. John organized by 
NAMMCO in 1997, participants called for elimination 
of barriers to trade in seal products, and that 
circumpolar whaling is still on the agenda of Arctic 
organizations. 
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CHAPTER 10 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW, SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
AND FOOD SECURITY IN NUNAVIK 


Paule HALLEY and Marie-Josée VERREAULT 
Faculty of Law, Laval University, Québec City, CANADA 


Abstract: This chapter discusses a large body of research involving provincial and federal environmental law within 
the framework of sustainable development in Nunavik. The objective is to identify the links between environmental 
protection, economic development, natural resource management, and food security and identify how these links, 
under Canadian and Quebec law, affect the understanding and resolution of conflict pertaining to sustainable 
development in the region. A systemic approach is used for the study of sustainable development, in which close 
attention is paid to the ecological dimensions and their interactions with social and economic variables. Using this 
perspective, the legal framework for Nunavik is identified, and its effectiveness in ensuring ecosystem viability and 
stability explored. The results presented in this chapter are preliminary. Finally, our study identifies the politicized 
nature of research on the legal aspects of sustainable development and prospects for future research. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This working paper presents the results of a study of the 
impacts of federal and provincial environmental law on 
sustainable development in Nunavik. The research 
objective is to specify the links that exist between legal 
tools for environmental protection, economic 
development and the management of the natural and 
food resources of Nunavik, to cast light on the specific 
contribution of Canadian and Québec law to the 
understanding and resolution of issues associated with 
sustainable development in this region. 

It is useful to underscore the specific contribution 
sof environmental law to an understanding of the 
concept of sustainable development. To do this, we will 
present the political dimension of environmental law 
and the ties that it has with economic development and 
sustainable development Then, we will explore the links 
that exist between regulatory control over the 
environment, economic development and social equity 
will by examining, in particular, the legal framework 
applicable to economic activities that are the source of 
pollution and the framework applicable to the 
protection of natural and wildlife resources of Nunavik. 
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2. THE ROLE OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL LAW IN A 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT: INTERVENTION TOOL 
OF CANADIAN AND QUEBEC 
POLICIES 


On the subject of the role of law, we emphasize from 
the outset that we believe, as do several others, that 
sustainable development in the Nunavik region can 
occur without the constraints of law (Brown 1995). In 
this respect, the greatest hope lies in the voluntary 
reduction and elimination of non-sustainable behaviours 
and motivations by persons living in Nunavik and 
elsewhere in the world. Of course, even if this wish were 
largely shared, issues regarding the sustainable sharing of 
environmental resources between industrial, 
recreational, domestic and _ subsistence users will 
continue, as in the past, to give rise to conflicts and 
debates that will undoubtedly result in intervention by 
public authorities to define the rights of the various 
usets. 

Indeed, once the limits of natural resources, and 
the harmful effects of human activities on natural 
ecosystems and human health are recognized, the 
protection of the environment becomes a_ political 
problem in Canada as elsewhere (Juillet 1998). The 
adoption of restrictive rules of law is one means at the 
disposal of politicians to intervene in conflicts between 


users of environmental resources. Moreover, the 
development of environmental policies over the last 
thirty years clearly shows that regulatory control has 
been the main intervention tool of federal and Québec 
public authorities. Within this context, it 1s reasonable to 
believe that the same will be true for the promotion of 
sustainable development. 


2.1 Emergence of environmental policies 

Since the early 1970s, Canadian and Québec 
environmental policies have mainly translated into the 
regulation of detrimental human activities, through 
economic incentives and national programs. Still today, 
regulatory control is the most commonly used public 
intervention tool in the environment sector. 

Luc Juillet (1998) distinguishes two major waves of 
activity in the development of Canadian environmental 
policy. The early 1970s mark the beginning of the 
modern era in environmental policy. Under pressure of 
public opinion regarding major industrial and maritime 
accidents, public authorities adopted the first pieces of 
environmental legislation and established the bases for 
protection systems. For example, at that time, 
Parliament adopted the Arctic Waters Pollution Prevention 
Act (1970), the Canada Water Act (1970), and the 
Chapter of the Fisheries Act dedicated to fighting 
pollution in fish-rich waters (1971). During this same 
period, Québec enacted its general law on the 
environment, namely the Environment Quality Act (1972). 

The end of the 1980s marks the second major 
period. Major accidents were also partly responsible for 
this second wave of intervention. Concerns focused 
primarily on emissions of toxic substances: Bhopal in 
1984, Chernobyl in 1986 and (a little closer to home), 
St-Basile-Le-Grand in 1988. This second wave of 
parliamentary activity led to the institution of several 
laws and regulations intended to tighten environmental 
standards. In particular, the federal government passed 
the Canadian Environmental Protection Act (1988) and the 
Canadian Environmental Assessment Act (1992). For its part, 
Québec passed the Pesticides Act (1987), the Act respecting 
the use of petroleum products (1987) and the Act respecting the 
Société québécotse de récupération et de recyclage (1990). 

This typology clearly illustrates that Canadian and 
Québec environmental policies developed as a result of 
priority given to regulatory control as the main 
intervention tool. Today, environmental regulatory 
control takes the form of a lengthy series of laws, 
regulations and guidelines adopted by federal and 


provincial authorities in their respective jurisdictions, 
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and form what legal specialists call federal and Québec 
environmental law. Briefly, national environmental law 
requires that businesses replace their old pollution 
generating practices with new processes that show 
greater respect for the quality of the environment and 
resources. Advantages of this regulatory approach 
include, among others, the offer of certain performance 
guarantees, the presentation of clear public objectives, 
the design of emission standards related to the quality of 
the environment, the establishment of economic activity 
control mechanisms, and finally, the avoidance of 
economic ‘maldevelopment.’ However, the effectiveness 
of regulatory systems largely depends on a political will 
to implement these controls. 

Moreover, the environmental protection legislative 
framework shows that the main objective of Canadian 
and Québec policies, from the outset, has been to 
balance the requirements of economic development and 
environmental protection. As economic activities are at 
the root of environmental problems, legislation adopted 
since the early 1970s has regulated the exploitation of 
resources and incorporated ecological considerations in 
economic decision-making. Today, this priority given to 
economic interests does not necessarily reflect 
sustainable development principles. 

Finally, the most legislation adopted within this 
context shows that environmental concerns specific to 
the northern regions of the country have not received 
much attention from the political class (Inuit 
Circumpolar Conference 1992). Generally, problems 
associated with environment quality and _ the 
sustainability of resources have been perceived as being 
the same everywhere, and the response to them has 
been the same. However, there is legislation that 
specifically deals with the Nunavik region or the North, 
generally. Given Canada’s constitutional context, hasty 
conclusions that issues specific to northern 
environments and resources and the interests of the 
communities in these regions have been considered, 
must be avoided. Indeed, it is possible that public 
intervention by public authorities specific to these 
regions may have other bases, such as that relating to 
the constitutional sharing of legislative jurisdictions 
between the federal government and the provinces. This 
is the case, in particular, for certain federal laws such as 
the Canada Water Act and the Antic Waters Act, because 
the Federal Government does not have general 
jurisdiction with respect to the environment; its 
environmental interventions are fragmented in a 
number of specific jurisdictions (Brun 1993). 


Québec laws 


Table 1. List of the Laws in which the Objective of Sustainable Develo 


yment have been Incorporated 


Act respecting land use planning and development, R.S.Q., c. A-19.1 


Forest Act, R.S.Q., c. F-4.1 


Act to protect agricultural land and activities, R.S.Q., c. P-41.1 
Act respecting the Régie de l’énergie, R.S.Q., c. R-6.01 


Federal laws 
Standards Council of Canada Act, R.S.C., c. S-16 


Canadian Environmental Assessment Act, S.C. 1992, c. 37 [R.S.C., c. C-15.2] 

Department of Industry Act, S.C. 1995, c. 1 [R.S.C., c. I-9.2] 

Department of Natural Resources Act, S.C. 1994, c. 41 [R.S.C., c. N-20.8] 

North American Free Trade Agreement Implementation Act, S.C. 1993, c. 44 [R.S.C., c. N-23.8] 
World Trade Organization Agreement Implementation Act, S.C. 1994, c. 44 [L.R.C. c. W-11.8] 
Agreement on Internal Trade Implementation Act, S.C. 1996, c. 17 [R.S.C., c. A-2.4] 

National Round Table on the Environment and the Economy Act, L.C. 1993, c. 31 [R.S.C., c. N-16.4] 


Auditor General Act, R.S.C., c. A-1 


2.2 The incorporation of sustainable 
development in Canadian and Québec 
environmental policies 
To these two major waves of environmental policy 
development must be added the current wave. The Rio 
Summit of 1992 gave rise to the implementation of 
environmental assessment practices at the global, 
national and regional levels. An assessment of the last 25 
years of public interventions was negative: human 
activities continue to threaten the quality of life and the 
sustainability of natural resources. In response to this 
observation, public authorities, both local and foreign, 
began to renew their intervention strategies. This last 
major wave in the development of environmental 
policies is still not well defined. However, at least two 
new currents dominate the debate at the present time. 
First, this latest current is marked by an important 
increase in the inclusion of the concept of sustainable 
development in statements made by governments 
concerning the environment. Approved by major 
international organizations, the concept of sustainable 
development has given rise to an abundant scientific 
literature. In the literature, a distinction is made between 
critical analyses of the concept and works that 
endeavour to give the concept tangible content 
(Duhaime 1998). Briefly, applied works adopt a systemic 
approach and underscore the interdependence of 
environmental, economic and social factors. These three 
dimensions, or components, of sustainable development 
are generally formulated into principles or objectives: we 
speak of environmental integrity, economic efficiency, 


ie, 


and social equity (Vaillancourt 1995, Gosselin e¢ a/ 1991, 
Jepma & Munasingle 1998). 

The essence of the current political debate on the 
concept of sustainable development falls within the 
second perspective; i.c., governments have sought to 
give tangible form to the concept by applying it to 
various public activity sectors. Recent parliamentary and 
administrative activity testifies to this fact. Since the 
eatly 1990s, the Federal Government and provincial 
legislatures have introduced the concept of sustainable 
development in a series of new and existing laws (see 
Table 1). Governments have also tended to replace the 
confrontational attitude between the differing economic, 
ecological and social interests with a new approach 
geared to open dialogue between representatives of 
these interests. Indeed, there has been an increase in the 
number of roundtable discussions on environmental 
policy as well as national, provincial, and local summits 
on the economy and the environment. 

The second current that characterizes recent 
political statements is linked to the neoliberal credo. In 
this respect, the political class has developed a 
favourable attitude toward economic circles, calling for 
fewer legal constraints and less government 
intervention. In a policy paper, the ministére de 
Environnement et de la Faune du Québec announced, 
in 1996 its intention to deregulate the environment 
sector and to instead focus on dialogue, negotiation, 
voluntary measures, etc. This wish for reconciliation and 
cooperation, which has become an end in itself, heralds 
major changes in Canadian environmental policy: 
preparations are underway to replace legal intervention 
tools by negotiation in the environment protection field 


(Giroux 1997, Halley 1997) and, more generally, to 
transform the current parliamentary regime into a 
deliberative democracy. 

This final wave in the transformation of Canadian 
and Québec environmental policies reflects a major 
evolution since the early 1970s. While it is still too early 
to judge, the current evolution of policies raises 
concerns as to the relevance of certain means used to 
achieve the objectives of sustainable development. 
Recent evaluations have been rather critical on this 
point (Bruton & Howlett 1992, Giroux 1997, Halley 
1 

Briefly, and by simplifying this new public 
intervention framework, we can say that sustainable 
development has emerged as the official objective of the 
Canadian and Québec governments. Hence, we can 
expect a better understanding of the environmental and 
social impacts in light of economic development. But 
the way in which this principle will be translated into 
administrative practices has yet to be clearly expressed. 
Thus far, public authorities have been content to 
introduce the objective of sustainable development, 
without recommending changes to the systems used to 
manage economic activities that are prejudicial to the 
environment and its resources (see Table 1). As for the 
neoliberal influence of an environmental law 
deregulation policy, the question remains whether it 
should be tied to or dissociated from the incorporation 
of sustainable development in environmental policies. 
The simple fact that we ask this question illustrates the 
importance of the changes taking place, the 
unquestionable influence of economic players regarding 
questions related to the environment and its resources 
and finally, the difficult progression of environmental 
and social claims associated with sustainable 
development (Juillet 1998). 

After all is said and done, the recent evolution of 
federal and Québec policies is likely to substantially alter 
the way in which environmental problems have been 
managed thus far. The emergence of a policy geared 
toward sustainable development could lead _ to 
institutions and practices that show greater respect for 
the principles of social equity, environmental integrity, 
and economic efficiency. However, the deregulation 
proposed here does not necessarily lean in this direction 
as, in the absence of rules guaranteeing participation by 
and taking into account of, the other interests present, 
dialogue and the negotiation of permits strengthen the 
hand of economically powerful lobbies and favor 
employer associations that support traditional economic 
development. 
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3. EXAMINATION OF THE TIES 
BETWEEN REGULATORY 
CONTROL OVER THE 
ENVIRONMENT AND 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


When examining the existing ties between the legal 
framework for environmental protection and sustainable 
development in the Nunavik region, a systemic 
approach to sustainable development was use. More 
specifically, this approach makes it possible to 
underscore the interdependence of economic, ecological 
and social factors. These three dimensions of 
sustainable development used in the systemic approach 
are often formulated in principles and objectives 
presented by a triangular model (see Table 2). 

The systemic approach to sustainable development 
provides a framework for evaluating the legal systems 
implemented since the early 1970s. This analysis makes 
it possible, among other things, to underscore how 
environmental law currently standardizes the 
interactions between the economic, ecological and social 
dimensions of sustainable development. 


Table 2. The Three Dimensions of 
Sustainable Development 


social equity 
economic efficiency 


ecological integrity 
—viability of ecosystems 
—stability of ecosystems 


Soutce: (Vaillancourt, ].G., 1995) 


Research focuses on the environmental perspective 
of sustainable development by emphasizing 
environmental integrity. The measures are the viability 
and stability of the environment’s ecosystem: the 
viability of the ambient milieu and the stability of 
environmental resources. For this, we examine the 
current legal framework by underscoring the 
interactions between environmental integrity, economic 
efficiency, and social equity. Finally, this systemic grid of 
sustainable development is applied to the specific stakes 
of economic development and of the sustainability of 
the natural and wildlife resources in Nunavik. 

As for the data used in the research, we draw on 
the legislative corpus applicable to sustainable 
development in Nunavik. Faithful to our disciplinary 
perspectives, we examine the applicable laws, 
agreements, regulations, and policies. We also refer to 


international commitments to sustainable development, 
such as the Rzo Declaration, the Convention on ecological 
biodiversity, Action 21, and the policies of international 
organizations and of the Arctic. Particular attention is 
paid to the legal literature that deals specifically with 
issues that apply to research on Nunavik. Research has 
shown that this literature is limited in scope and that the 
main sources remain primary legal sources: namely, 
legislation, regulations, agreements applied to the 
territory of Nunavik. American legal literature does 
appear to be more extensive. 

Finally, an examination of laws relating to the 
promotion of sustainable development and_ the 
conditions of food security for communities in Nunavik 
may take place at several levels. One approach would be 
to focus only on those pieces of legislation that 
specifically concern the territory or the resources under 
scrutiny; another would be to examine all of the 
environmental laws applicable to the territory. In this 
case, we would have to examine almost all federal and 
Québec environmental laws. Instead, we chose the 
‘middle ground: we will examine the main legal 
intervention systems of Canadian and Québec public 
administration, taking into account the legal and 
environmental context specific to Nunavik. 

This approach allows us to present and evaluate 
the way in which the economic, ecological, and social 
factors of sustainable development are considered in 
current environmental policy. Then we examine the 
legal framework chosen to examine the ties between 
regulatory control over the environment and sustainable 
development in Nunavik. In the next section we explore 
environmental integrity from the standpoint of pollution 
control, _ pollution-generating = activities, —_ public 
participation, and civil protection. Under the last 
heading, we address environmental integrity from the 
standpoint of the protection of natural resources and 
the exploitation of wildlife and its habitats for 
traditional, sport, and commercial purposes. 


4. VIABILITY OF THE AMBIENT 
MILIEU: POLLUTION CONTROL 
AND THE INTERACTIONS 
BETWEEN ENVIRONMENTAL 
LAW, ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES AND 
CIVIL SOCIETY 


Pollution affects environmental functions that are vital 
for human societies; these include the viability and 
stability of ecosystems. For example, by serving as a site 


for the elimination of waste (effluent) from human 
activities, the environment accumulates and transports 
contaminants detrimental to the health of Inuit 
communities. Contaminants make their way into the 
meat of fish and mammals consumed. Moreover, the 
disruptions of the ecosystems caused by contaminants 
ate likely to result in economic losses, and upset the 
communities of Nunavik socially Simon 1997). 

The relationship between the functions of the 
environment and _ pollution-generating economic 
activities has been taken into account in Canadian and 
Québec environmental policy. In particular, it is 
manifested in the first pieces of environmental 
legislation—and more specifically, with the adoption of 
contaminant emission standards and the introduction of 
control systems to regulate activities that may be 
detrimental to the environment. As regards sustainable 
development, it is important to underscore that the 
incorporation of ecological considerations into 
economic decision-making appears to be at the heart of 
administrative concerns with respect to the quality of 
the ambient milieu. The social and ecological concerns 
associated with the viability of living environments and 
the stability of ecosystems are also present in the legal 
framework, but to a lesser extent, in our opinion. 

The legal framework of the fight against the 
pollution of Nunavik’s environment does not differ 
significantly from that which applies elsewhere in 
Québec. There is one exception; it is the system for 
authorizing economic development activities stipulated 
in Chapter 23 of the James Bay and Northern Québec 
Agreement {hereinafter the Agreement|. Here, we present 
the legal systems put in place to control the 
contamination of the environment and_pollution- 
generating economic activities. Pollution control is also 
envisaged from the standpoint of the participation and 
the safety of the populations of Nunavik. 


4.1 Control of Contaminant Emissions 

In Nunavik, government intervention in the fight 
against pollution is governed by provincial and federal 
environmental laws (e.g., Environment Ouahty Aadt, 
Canadian Environmental Protection Act). These pieces of 
legislation empower governments to set emission level 
standards and regulate industrial processes. Thus far, 
certain contaminants are regulated as well as the 
emission levels of some industries. Moreover, anti- 
pollution laws generally prohibit the emission in the 
environment of contaminants, even if they are not 
regulated, when these emissions are likely to be 
detrimental to humans, vegetation, wildlife, or property 
(s. 20 Environment Ouakty Act). 


On the subject of environmental viability in 
Nunavik, it is particularly noteworthy that regulatory 
control over contaminants focuses less on the quality of 
the ambient milieus than on the emission sources which 
are generally located outside Nunavik, namely in 
southern Québec, Ontario, the United States or 
elsewhere. In this context, the institutions of Nunavik, 
including the regional offices of federal and provincial 
departments, and the persons living in this region have 
no control over most of the pollution sources affecting 
this territory. Moreover, contaminants originating from 
remote regions raise uncertainties as to the identity of 
the sources of emissions that are detrimental to 
Nunavik. These uncertainties have a negative impact on 
the effectiveness of the legal prohibitions forbidding 
environmental pollution: the establishment of criminal 
or civil responsibility presupposes a proven causal link 
between a contamination and the prohibited pollution 
emission. 

More generally, the trans-border nature of 
pollution in Nunavik raises questions regarding 
pollution problems affecting northern regions when it 
involves setting emission standards and negotiating 
intergovernmental agreements on trans-border pollution 
(Inuit Circumpolar Conference 1992). Political 
commitments in regard to sustainable development 
should favour the implementation of the precaution 
principle in public decisions pertaining to contamination 
levels. The precaution principle, originating from the Rio 
Declaration (Principle 15), can play a positive role in 
determining emission and contamination levels that are 
less risky for the population and the environment in 
Nunavik. 


4.2 Control of Economic Development 
Activities 

The control of economic development activities as 
generally governed by administrative and permit systems 
applicable to activities that are detrimental to the 
environment. Two basic mechanisms allow public 
authorities to exercise control over projects carried out 
in Nunavik: the authorization system of section 22 of 
the Environment Quahty Act and the environmental 
assessment and public participation procedures 
provided for in Chapter 23 of the Agreement. 

The preliminary evaluation system of section 22 
has existed since enactment of the Environment Ouakty 
Act. The most general authorization mechanism of this 
law, it has two components. The first deals with those 
activities likely to result in the emission of contaminants 
or in some way impact the environment. The activities 
in question are those listed in the legislation (see Table 
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3) and whose potential impact on the environment is 
negligible or minimal. The second deals with activities 
carried out in a marine environment (see Table 4). In 
the latter case, a certificate of authorization is required, 
regardless of the degree of the project’s potential impact 
on the environment. The legislation assumes that 
project activities will result in contamination, or impact 
the environment in some way, which explains the need 
for a preliminary evaluation. 


Table 3. List of Economic Development 
Activities Referred to in the First Part of Section 
22 of the Environment Ouali 
— erect a construction 
— alter a construction 
—undertake to operate any industry 
—undertake to carry on an activity 
—undertake to use an industrial process 
— increase the production of any goods 
— increase the production of services 


In very broad terms, Section 22 required the 
adoption of regulations that provide for the exemption, 
in whole or in part, of certain activities. However, even a 
fully exempted project is subject to the general 


prohibitions regarding pollution in environmental 
legislation (e.g., s. 20 of the Exvronment Ouahty Act). 
Moreover, a certificate of authorization issued under 
Section 22 does not exept the proponent from an 
obligation to obtain other authorizations or permits 
required by legislation (eg., municipal permits, 
certification following an environmental assessment). 


Table 4. List of Economic Development Activities 
Referred to in the Second Part of Section 22 of the 
Environment Ouality Act 
— carry out works 

— carry out projects 

—— erect a construction 

— alter a construction 

— undertake to operate any industry 


— undertake to carry on an activity 

— undertake to use an industrial process 
— increase the production of any goods 
— increase the production of services 


Since 1987, nearly to 90 certificates of 
authorization have been issued for economic 
development projects in Nunavik. According to the data 
provided by the ministére de VEnvironnement 


(Department of the Environment), more than sixty of 
the authorized activities have been carried out to date. 
Most of them concern solid waste disposal sites, or the 
operation of quarries and sandpits. The others are 
diverse in nature and concern, for example, the storage 
of hazardous waste, the rehabilitation of contaminated 
soils and the construction of ports or wharves. 


4.3 Environmental Assessment and Public 
Participation 
The second mechanism for controlling economic 
development activities is the environmental assessment 
process. The putpose of this administrative 
authorization system is to make sure that environmental 
impacts of a development project will be identified, 
evaluated, and considered within in the decision-making 
process. Briefly, it is a planning and decision-making, 
tool intended to attenuate the negative effects of a 
development on the environment and the likely, if not 
inevitable, conflicts between various users and uses of 
environmental resources. 

The environmental assessment process specific to 
Nunavik is described in Chapter 23 of the Agreement. It 


features two separate procedures: one for projects that 
fall under provincial jurisdiction (e.g., waste removal and 
disposal systems, access roads. For other examples, see 
Table 5), the other for projects that fall under federal 
jurisdiction (e.g., airports, weather stations). For 
provincial cases, the relevant provisions of Chapter 23 
have been translated legislatively and appear in Chapter 
Il of the Environment Quality Act and in related 
regulations (see Table 6). Federal authorities, however, 
refer to the actual text of the Agreement. According to 
employees of the ministére de [Environnement 
(Department of the Environment, Québec), in 95 % of 
the cases, projects carried out on the territory fall under 
provincial jurisdiction. 

Legal scholars, as well as the courts, have examined 
the rules of application and operation of this system. 
They have also sought to define their foundations and 
main characteristics. Until now, legal decisions have 
dealt mainly with procedures that apply to the James 
Bay territory (Chapter 22 of the Agreement). However, 
they are important analysis tools because of the close 
ties between Chapters 22 and 23 of the Agreement. 


Table 5. Examples of Economic Development Projects Referred to in 


James Bay and Northern Québec Agreement) 


James Bay and Northern Québec Agreement) 


All repairs and municipal works; 


Quataq; 


supply the cover material waste depot. 


Chapter 23 of the James Bay and Northern 
Projects automatically subject (Schedule A of the Environment Quality Act and Schedule 1 of the 


All mining projects, including additions to, alterations or modifications of existing mining developments; 
All sanitary sewage systems including more than 1 km of piping; 

All projects for the creation of parks or ecological reserves; 

All outfitting facilities designed to accommodate at one time 30 persons or more, including networks of 


Projects automatically exempt (Schedule B of the Environment Quality Act and Schedule 2 of the 


All testing, preliminary investigation, research, experiments outside the plant, aerial or ground 
reconnaissance work and survey or technical survey works prior to any project; 


All small wood cuttings for personal or community use; 
All temporary hunting, fishing and trapping camps and all outfitting facilities or camps for less than 30 


Projects for which the Kativik Environmental Quality Commission recommended exemption 
Decontamination of soils contaminated by the operation of old diesel power plants in Kangiqsualujjuaq and 


Quarry projects to maintain the landing strips of Kangirsuk and Kuujjuarapik; 
Project to build a breakwater wall in Koksoak River at Kuujjuak; 
Project to operate a sand-pit/gravel pit, of a maximum surface area of 1.5 hectares, in particular intended to 


Québec Agreement 
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Table 6. Laws and Regulations Adopted to Ensure the Implementation of the Environmental Assessment 
System (Chapter 23) and the Hunting, Fishing and Trapping Regime, (Chapter 24) of the James Bay and 
U 


=~ gxet approving the Agreement concerning James Bay and Northern Québec, RS. Os: c. C-67 

_ Act approving the Northeastern Québec Agreement, R.S.Q., c. C-67.1 

Act respecting hunting and fishing rights in the James Bay and New Québec territories, R.S.Q., c. D-13.1 
Administrative procedure rules for applications pertaining to outfitting establishments in the James Bay and 
Northern Québec territories, A.M. 1987, October 6, 1987, G.O.Q. 1987.1I1.6179 [R.R.Q., c. D-13.1, 1.1.1] 
Réglement sur le tableau de chasse 4 l’orignal pour l’année 1998, D. 1415-98, November 4, 1998, G.O.Q. 


1998.11.6071 [R.R.Q., c. D-13.1, 1.1.2] 


Réglement sur le tableau de chasse au caribou applicable aux non-autochtones, D. 1206-86, August 6, 1986, G.O.Q. 


1986.11.3475 [R.R.Q., c. D-13.1, 1.2] 
Environment Quality Act, R.S.Q., c. Q-2 


Regulation respecting the environmental and social impact assessment and review procedure on the territory of 


James Bay and Northern Québec, R.R.Q., c. Q-2, r.11 


Réglement sur certains organismes de protection de environnement et du milieu social du territoire de la Baie James 


et du Nord québécois, R.R.Q. c. Q-2, 1.16 


Internal management rules of the Kativik Environmental Advisory Committee, decision of May 29, 1980, G.O.Q. 


1980.11.4455 [c. Q-2, 1.20.1] 


= . James Bay and Northern Québec Native Claims Settlement Act, S.C. 1976-1977, c. 32 [R.S.C., c. 1-6] 
Order-in-council concerning the ratification and implementation of the Northeastern Québec Agreement, February 23, 
1978, C.P. 1978-502 


auc environmental assessment mechanisms of the 
Algreement, the first to be institutionalized in Canada, 
were also the most avant-garde at the time. Michel 
Yergeau, former vice-president of the Bureau 
d’audiences publiques sur lenvironnement (BAPE), 
even claimed, in the late 1980s, that no system in effect 
on the planet was comparable (Yergeau 1988). One of 
their boldest characteristics is the obligation to consider 
impacts of development activities on the social 
environment, in particular, on populations, land use, 
wildlife harvesting, social structures, and culture. As 
regards environmental impacts, the Agreement is more 
extensive than other systems in Canada. Indeed, an 
impact study prepared by the developer must consider 
the direct, indirect and cumulative impacts, both long 
and short term, whether reversible or irreversible. 

Public participation is another interesting 
component of environmental assessment system 
requirements in Nunavik. Indeed, Chapter 23 stipulates 
“A special status and involvement for Native people and 
other inhabitants of the region over and above that 
provided for in procedures involving the general public 
through consultation or representation mechanisms 
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(which was in the 1970s)” (Subsection 23.2.2 c) of the 
Algreement). With respect to the Inuit, this intent has been 
formalized in their participation in federal committees 
(Selection Committee and Federal Review Committee) 
and provincial bodies (Kativik Environmental Quality 
Commission) created to oversee the administration and 
monitoring of the system. This bestows major 
consultation powers, particularly as regards provincial 
procedures, since public authorities generally follow the 
recommendations of the Kativik Environmental Quality 
Commission. 

However, the rules governing decision-making 
processes, especially when compared to those currently 
used in the South, do little to promote public 
participation (Giroux 1988). Provincial procedures do 
not formally provide for public hearings, whereas for 
federal procedure, the decision whether or not to hold 
hearings is entirely at the discretion of the public 
authority in charge. Moreover, access to information is 
rather limited; even those provided for offer only 
limited access to relevant information. For example, the 
public register that must be kept by the Québec Minister 


of the Environment contains limited information on 


economic development activities in Northern Québec 
(s. 118.5 of the Evironment Quahty Aci). Given this 
situation, one may rightfully wonder about the real 
potential of publicand local environmental groups to 
make their viewpoints known and express their 
concerns about projects envisaged for their territory. 
This shortcoming becomes all the more important as 
members of the public and environmental groups have 
limited technical and financial means when compared 
with those available to developers and economic 
lobbyists 

Generally speaking, and despite certain obvious 
process system provided for in Chapter 23 of the 
Agreement remains a mandatory gateway for most 
economic development projects in Nunavik, whether or 
not they are large in scale. It is important to note that in 
1996, the ministére de |’Environnement et de la Faune 
(Department of Environment and Wildlife) estimated 
that approximately 350 projects had been subject to an 
environmental assessment processin Northern Québec 


(James Bay and Nunavik). 


4.4 Public Safety and Health 

Environmental pollution is likely to create risks for the 
population and the vulnerable ecosystems. Indeed, these 
situations call to mind serious pollution accidents and 
the on-going and gradual contamination of ambient 
milieus and food resources. 

These events are exceptional in the legal 
framework, as regulatory controls tend to target risks 
created by human activities. Applicable legal provisions 
allow for emergency powers that can complement and 
sometimes supercede the rules of law that generally 
prevail. Several federal and provincial public agencies 
can intervene in situations where it is deemed that 
environmental contamination jeopardizes public health 
and safety in Nunavik. 

The State’s obligations and the rights of persons to 
receive health care are basically set out in Pubhc Health 
Protection Act and the Act respecting health services and social 
services. The emergency powers held by provincial 
government, that can act on the advice of the Minister 
of Health and Social Services, allow the government to 
intervene rapidly when public health is in danger, as in 
the event of an epidemic or a real or feared catastrophe. 
This represents the most important intervention power 
for health services, in response to a situation where 
environmental pollution or the contamination of wildlife 
species may be detrimental to the health of community 
members. However, the socio-health event must be 
caused by a catastrophe or an epidemic in order for the 
emergency power to be exercised. This nomenclature 
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limits the scope of the emergency power in the 
environmental contamination. At first glance, this 
emergency power applies more to major accidents of 
pollution accidents, such as the unexpected emission of 
a large quantity of toxic substances due to fire, 
explosion, acts of vandalism or sabotage, than cases 
involving an on-going and gradual contamination of t 
environment and wildlife. 

Federal and provincial environmental legislation 
also provides for various public authority intervention 
regimes in the event of an emergency. Polluters are 
requested to report pollution accidents to the Minister 
immediately. The Environment Quakty Act also requires 
that the Minister of the Environment notify the Minister 
of Health and Social Services when the presence of 
contaminants in the environment are such that they 
could affect the life, health, safety, or welfare of humans 
(s.118.0.1). Environmental law generally empowers the 
Minister in charge to issue emergency orders against 
polluters to remedy the spread of contaminants that 
represent an immediate danger for human life or health 
(s. 26, 70.4 and 114.1). Finally, the Government can 
implement plans and programs intended to fight 
environmental contamination (s. 2c), 49). In this 
context, the provincial ministére de lenvironnement 
(Department of the Environment) adopted an 
emergency plan to coordinate the operations and 
interventions of municipalities, the ministére de la 
sécurité publique (Department of Public Safety) and 
federal authorities, according to the scope of the 
emergency. 


5. STABILITY OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL RESOURCES: 
INTERACTIONS BETWEEN 
ENVIRONMENTAL LAW AND THE 
EXPLOITATION OF WILDLIFE 
AND HABITATS FOR 
TRADITIONAL, SPORT, AND 
COMMERCIAL PURPOSES 


Environmental resources are integral to the fundamental 
functions of the environment for societies in both the 
North and South. For example, for the Inuit, the 
stability of wildlife resources and their habitats is directly 
related to food security. Hunting, fishing, and trapping 
are not only traditional pursuits; these activities provide 
food sources and an economic base. Wildlife resources 
and habitats are also exploited for recreational and 
commercial purposes by non-Natives. Generally, 


environmental resources provide the raw material for 
numerous economic activities such as commercial 
fishing and hunting, mining, electricity production, etc. 
The overexploitation of resources and the destruction of 
habitats can jeopardize wildlife species of Nunavik and 
access to basic food resources (World Commission on 
Environment 1987). 

The relationships between the functions of the 
environment and the exploitation of natural and wildlife 
resources are taken into account by the legal framework 
applicable to the protection and management of 
Nunavik’snatural and wildlife resources Unlike the 
lobby groups, the legal framework is characterized by 
systems specific to the region under study. The most 
important is the hunting, fishing and trapping regime 
established in Chapter 24 of the Agreement. As regards 
sustainable development, it is noteworthy that the Inuit 
perspective is paramount in the decision-making 
processes affecting wildlife harvesting. Social and 
ecological concerns associated with the preservation and 
viability of species and their habitats are present, but to 
a lesser degree. 

What follows is a presentation of the legal systems 
established to ensure the protection of environmental 
resources and the exploitation of wildlife and its habitats 
for traditional, sport, and commercial purposes. 


5.1 Protection of Biological Diversity 

Biological diversity or biodiversity is a term that figures 
in the vocabulary related to sustainable development 
(Acton 21, Chapter 15). The Convention on biological 
diversity (1992) gives it a broad definition: “the variability 
of living organisms of every origin including [...] the 
ecosystems [...] and the ecological complexes of which 
they are part; this includes diversity within the species 
and among species as well as that of ecosystems” (s.2). 
Until now, the objectives of the Agreement pertaining to 
the conservation of biodiversity and the sustainable use 
of its elements (s.1) have brought by a few timid 
legislative and regulatory initiatives in Canada. In all 
likelihood, this sector of law will develop over the short 
term. 

The current legal framework does offer, however, a 
few bases for protecting biodiversity in Nunavik. The 
most important provincial initiatives are the Act respecting 
the conservation and development of wildlife, the Act respecting 
ecological reserves and the At respecting threatened or vulnerable 
species. It is important to point out that only the first of 
these is really effective in Nunavik, given that, at the 
present time, there are no ecological reserves or species 
designated as threatened or vulnerable by the Provincial 
Government in the territories. The most influential 
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federal law is the Fisheries Act, which grants protection to 
several marine mammal species (e.g., narwhals, belugas). 
Currently, there does not exist any federal legislation to 
protect threatened or vulnerable species. However, an 
official list of endangered species does exist, which 
includes more than 130 wildlife and plant species, a few 
of which are harvested in Nunavik (e.g., polar bears, 
belugas). This list is not binding but it signals that some 
species that are being harvested for subsistence or 
commercial purposes warrant special protection for the 
sake of sustainable development. 


Table 7. Species Reserved for the Exclusive use of 
the Native People and whose Management Falls 
under Québec’s Jurisdiction 


Burbot 


As regards the protection of biodiversity, the 
Kativik Regional Government and the municipalities of 
Nunavik are called upon to play an_ increasingly 
important role. It is important to point out that the 
Master Plan for the development of the lands of the Kativik, region 
(1998) sets forth guidelines that will orient the 
development of Nunavik. Among these principles, is 
that of conservation and the protection of the 
environment and wildlife. The Master Plan represents the 
first stage of a process that will lead to the adoption of 
rules of law by local agencies that will govern territorial 
development. 


5.2 Harvesting of Resources for Commercial 
Purposes 

The rules governing the harvesting of wildlife resources 
in the territory are contained in Chapter 24 of the 
Agreement and in the legislation adopted or amended to 
ensure its implementation (see Table 6). In the case of 
harvesting for commercial purposes, the regime 
establishes four different frameworks applicable to 
trapping, fishing, hunting, and the development of 
outfitting establishments, respectively. 

Briefly, Chapter 24 provides various measures that 
allow Native people to harvest wildlife for commercial 
purposes. The most important provisions are those 
granting Native operations exclusive rights with respect 
to certain territories and certain species (e.g., caribou, 
narwhals) (see Table 7). For example, the Inuit have the 
exclusive right to create and develop commercial 
fisheries on Category I and II lands. For Category I] 
lands, they are entitled to do so for the fish species for 
which they hold exclusive rights (e.g., whitefish, 
sturgeon). For other species, they share wildlife 
resources with non-Natives and aboriginals (Crees and 
Naskapis), as per the stated regime. For example, such is 
the case when an Inuit landholding corporation 
authorizes non-Natives to hunt wildlife commercially, 
whereas the Inuit have the exclusive right to do so. 

Provincial and federal public authorities remain 
responsible for the rational management of the 


territory's wildlife resource. Local organizations 
(landholding corporations, Makivik Corporation, 
northern villages, and the Kativik Regional 


Government) and the advisory committee in charge of 
administering and monitoring the application of Chapter 
24 (Hunting, Fishing and Trapping Coordinating 
Committee), exercise control over wildlife management. 
This occurs in vatious ways but, generally, is divided 
into three main categories of powers: those relating to 
the adoption of control measures, participation in the 
authorization process, and those directly affecting the 
administration and monitoring of the regime. 


5.3 Hunting, Fishing and Trapping for Food 

The legal framework governing the harvesting and 
breeding of wildlife resources for food is also contained 
in Chapter 24 of the Agreement and, as mentioned 
previously, in the texts adopted or amended to ensure 
its implementation (see Table 6). This regime aims to 
ensute a sustainable supply of food for the Native 
people, and establishes a clear and precise system with 
respect tights to harvest and manage resources. It also 
empowers institutions and local agencies to control 


wildlife harvesting. 
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Briefly, the Inuit may, at any time and without a 
licence, engage in hunting, fishing, and trapping for 
personal and community purposes anywhere on the 
territory. However, government authorities have the 
power to limit this access right for public safety reasons 
(e.g., by prohibiting the use of large nets), for the sound 
management of wildlife harvesting (e.g., by requiring the 
securing of a license) or to protect threatened species or 
populations (e.g., species whose protection required the 
creation of a wildlife sanctuary). 

Access to resources is assured by designating 
species exclusively reserved for the Inuit (e.g., polar 
bears, whitefish, narwhals) and minimum harvest levels. 
Moreover, the regime grants the Inuit a primary harvest 
right with respect to species that are not exclusive to 
them. In the latter case, if protection measures prove 
necessary for a given species, the right of the Inuit to 
harvest this species for subsistence purposes will only be 
limited if the suspension of harvesting for commercial 
(by Native people and non-Natives) and sport purposes 
does not provide adequate protection. In practice, the 
Native people may, however, renounce, on a voluntary 
basis, the exercise of their right to hunt, trap, or fish any 
wildlife species for food. To date, the only known 
precedent of such a renunciation is that for musk oxen. 

The Inuit also have the exclusive right to practice 
the breeding of a few animal species (e.g., caribou) until 
November 10, 2024, a right that can be shared with 
non-Natives. Generally, such activities require the 
acquisition of a licence or authorization (Chapter VII.1 
of the Act respecting Hunting, Fishing and Trapping Raghts). 

As is the case for the harvesting of wildlife for 
commercial purposes, provisions are made for the active 
participation by Native people in the management of 
resources for subsistence purposes. Briefly, the types of 
powers devolved to institutions and local organizations 
are similar to those mentioned in the previous section, 
namely the power to adopt control measures, to 
participate in the authorization process, and to directly 
affect the administration and monitoring of the regime. 


6. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 


The formulation and implementation of Canadian and 
Québec environmental policies illustrate how economic, 
social and ecological debates on __ sustainable 
development are currently settled. Since the early 1970s, 
public authorities have frequently intervened to settle 
problems associated with the quality of ambient milieus 
and the sustainability of environmental resources. 
During this period, regulatory control was the main 


intervention tool of Canadian and Québec 
environmental policies. 

Currently, the legal framework applicable to 
sustainable development in Nunavik comprises 
legislation and agreements reached with the Inuit before 
Canada agreed to promote sustainable development. 
These pieces of legislation do not fully respect the 
objectives of sustainable development because, at the 
time of their adoption, the objective was to incorporate 
ecological considerations into economic decision- 
making. Although social concerns also figure in current 
legal framework, they are so to a lesser extent. This gap 
between the environmental protection of the 1970s and 
1980s and sustainable development is evident in 
Nunavik, especially in matters pertaining to pollution 
control and the exploitation of primary resources. 

In the end, this old legal framework continues to 
apply without conditions for sustainable development 
being imposed on decision-makers in Nunavik. As a 
result, economic interests may still prevail when 
decisions that could have a negative impact on the food 
security of the Inuit and on their economic 
development. However, the recent introduction of the 
concept of sustainable development in environmental 
legislation heralds major developments. It moves toward 
a more responsible effort for the objectives of 
environmental integrity and social equity in public 
decisions affecting environmental resources and the 
potential for the Inuit to challenge non-sustainable 
practices affecting Nunavik. Finally, an examination of 
the laws applicable to Alaska should contribute to 
illustrate more specifically how national law can 
incorporate the principles of sustainable development 
and what role it can play in the claims of Northern 
communities. 
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Abstract: This chapter outlines some of the key issues relating to the security of the subsistence rights of the Inuit in 
Nunavik. It is as part of a broader research question aimed at achieving a better understanding of how food security 
telates to legal security with regard to access to and use of country-food resources by Aboriginal people. Existing 
research underscores the importance of subsistence economies in the quest for sustainable development and food 
security in the Arctic. It also acknowledges the critical role played by Aboriginal land rights regimes in securing access 
to the land and its renewable resources. This chapter thus ascertains the legal foundations and scope of Inuit 
subsistence rights in Nunavik under the James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement. \t also briefly examines how these 
rights interact with other uses of the land and identifies potential insecurity-generating features of the Agreement's 
subsistence regime, which will require further analysis. Aspects of the broader legal environment likely to impact on 
the security of Inuit subsistence rights are also identified and targeted for more in-depth study. 


1. THE NUNAVIK STUDY WITHIN 
THE LEGAL PROJECT ON LAND 
AND RESOURCES 


1.1 Connecting Food Security and Legal 
Security 

Although this paper focuses on subsistence rights in 
Nunavik, it is part of a broader investigation of the 
conditions for food security in the Arctic, that focuses 
on the legal framework governing indigenous access to 
and use of country-food resources in Nunavik and 
Alaska. The central aim of the research is to achieve a 
better understanding of how food security can relate to 
legal security as regards access to and use of country 
food resources by indigenous people of country-food 
resources for subsistence and non-subsistence purposes. 
One of the key issues examined, therefore, is the ability 
of the systems to provide a secure, effective, and reliable 
regime regarding the subsistence and non-subsistence 
tights of the indigenous people in the Arctic. 

Legal authorities are ill equipped to determine 
precisely which level of legal security is desirable with 
regard to native subsistence use of resources from a 
social and economic policy viewpoint. Therefore, a 
rather modest goal of the research is a purely legal 
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assessment of the level of formal normative security that 
chatacterizes indigenous rights to country food 
resources in Nunavik and Alaska, with a view to 
assisting social scientists and economists in considering 
the need for policy prescriptions. 

The work undertaken with regard to Nunavik and 
Alaska is centered on the interplay between indigenous 
tights to country-food resources and other legal land 
tenure or interests in land. It does not address 
environmental law issues, which constitute one of the 
chief legal determinants of a secured access to sufficient 
and wholesome country-food. This very important task 
is left to our environmental law team. 

Our chosen method is typical of positivistic legal 
science, which identifies and critically analyses the 
principles and rules both recognized and enforced by 
the state’s institutional machinery. Legal security in this 
context can be summarily defined as ‘the existence of 
stable and clearly-defined legal entitlements that are 
actually enforced through state institutions as against the 
whole world.’ Positivistic methodology draws on 
normative sources such as international norms, 
constitutional instruments, legislation, case law and the 
writings of legal specialists. 


1.2 Food Security and Subsistence Use of 
Resources in the Arctic 

In remote northern regions, the indigenous population 
relies on a combination of traditional subsistence 
activity, wage employment and transfer payments 
(Huskey & Morehouse 1992). Although the harvesting 
of traditional country-food is no longer the main source 
of food resources for many households in aboriginal 
Arctic communities (Duhaime 1998:107) guaranteed 
indigenous access to these resources over time is often 
cited as a key component of a food security strategy 
(Rio Declaration, Agenda 21 in Otis and Melkevik 
1996:116, Rome Declaration). 

Some of the existing research underscores the 
importance of supporting traditional subsistence 
economic activity as one of the means of promoting 
culturally appropriate and community-based 
development in the Arctic (Berkes & Fast 1966:254- 
255). Subsistence is seen as compatible with indigenous 
social institutions, the preservation of traditional 
knowledge, and the quest for greater economic self- 
reliance (Chaturvedi 1996:233). The preference for 
subsistence practices in the use of renewable country- 
food resources has even been characterized as a primary 
principle for sustainable development in the circumpolar 
world (Young, quoted in House of Commons 
19973102), 

The impact of indigenous rights to land and 
renewable resources on the pursuit of sustainable 
development is acknowledged. The clear recognition 
and effective implementation of such rights by states are 
commonly seen as critical to the development of 
subsistence economies for northern indigenous 
communities as part of a larger development agenda 
(Morehouse 1989, Berkes & Fast 1996). In complex 
nation-states that have elaborate and highly developed 
legal systems, state recognition of native claims to land 
and resources constitutes a basic requirement for 
secured access to these resources, as it may provide an 
indispensable defense against countervailing interests in 
the broader society. 

Legal authorities, however, must keep in mind that 
an adequate level of legal security with respect to 
subsistence use of food resources would only be one of 
several determinants of such use. Factors unrelated to 
the subsistence rights regime such as, for example, the 
vitality of subsistence values in the Inuit communities, 
the cost of harvesting country-food, and the availability 
of alternative food supplies will, in the end, prove 
decisive. 
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2. LEGAL SECURITY AND INUIT 
SUBSISTENCE RIGHTS IN 
NUNAVIK 


This paper ascertains the legal foundations and scope of 
Inuit subsistence rights in Nunavik, and how these 
rights interact with other uses of the land. It also 
identifies potential insecurity-generating features of the 
subsistence regime, as security is influenced by broader 
systemic factors that must be taken into account. 


2.1 The James Bay and Northern Quebec 
Agreement (JBNQA) as the Sole Legal Source 
of Subsistence Rights: The Extinguishment of 
Common Law Aboriginal Rights 

Inuit aboriginal rights originated in  pre-colonial 
customary legal systems and were later recognized by 
colonial law, on the basis of prior aboriginal occupation, 
at the time of the assertion of European sovereignty 
over present-day (McNeil 1997, Slattery 1987). They 
thus became legally enforceable rights in the Canadian 
courts (Calder 1973, Guerin 1984, Van Der Peet 1996, 
Dekamuukw 1997). Although the legal system has only 
recently begun to explore their content, it is already well 
established that aboriginal rights may include cultural, 
religious, and social rights, that may or may not be based 
on land and natural resource rights or any other land- 
based right such as, for example, subsistence harvesting 
rights over state-owned land or even exclusive title to 
the land itself (Delgamuukw 1997). 

From the earliest days of European colonization, 
Aboriginal people have been permitted, and indeed 
strongly encouraged, through sometimes dubious, 
means (Fumoleau 1994), to cede their common law 
tights over their traditional territory to make way for 
colonial expansion and non-native settlements. As is 
shown by the commitment solemnly expressed in the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763, however, British imperial 
policy was to settle native land claims before allowing 
Furopean occupation, migrant settlement, and resource 
development (Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples 
1993). This policy, which was notoriously disregarded in 
some parts of British North America (Fisher 1997), was 
reiterated in the Ouxebec Boundary Extension Act, 1912 
which shifted the province’s boundaries further north to 
embrace Nunavik. 

The James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement 
(hereafter JBNQA or ‘the Agreement) embodies the 
claims of the Cree and the Inuit of Quebec, which are 
grounded on the aboriginal rights doctrine. In 
accordance with long-standing government policy, it 


contains a clause stating that the native signatories, in 
consideration of the rights and benefits set forth in the 
Agreement, “cede, release, surrender, convey all their 
Native claims, rights, title and interests whatever they 
may be, in and to land in the Territory and in Quebec” 
(2.1). The extinguishment of common law native claims 
in and to the land was confirmed legislatively through 
the enactment by Parliament of the Natve Claims 
Settlement Act in 1977. Although the validity of the 
surrender clause of the Agreement has been questioned by 
some, similarly worded provisions found in older Indian 
treaties have been held valid by the Supreme Court of 
Canada, which has also ruled that such clauses 
effectively abrogate aboriginal rights to land as well as 
fishing, hunting rights or trapping rights (Bear Island 
Foundation 1991, Howard 1994). In addition, there does 
not seem to be any solid ground for challenging the 
federal extinguishment statute which expresses a clear 
and plain intention to terminate all land-connected 
aboriginal rights in Nunavik (Sparrow 1990, Gladstone 
1996, Deleamuukw 1997). 

The chief purpose of native claims, historically, was 
to give the state a clear and secure title to most of the 
settlement land (Royal Commission on Aboriginal 
Peoples 1993). This is no doubt true of the JBNQA so 
that, from the state’s viewpoint, the Agreement is very 
much about legal security. But analysts are increasingly 
willing to acknowledge that a land claim agreement can 
also give legal security to the native party by establishing 
well-defined and legally enforceable entitlements to land 
and resource use (Otis & Emond 1996:562-564, Asch & 
Zlotkin 1997:219-220). Current aboriginal rights 
litigation vividly illustrates the fact that the substantive 
scope, and perhaps more importantly the territorial 
basis, of non-treaty aboriginal rights are still quite 
uncertain (Adams 1996, Delgamuukwb 1997). Because of 
the uncertainty of common law rights, even aboriginal 
people who oppose extinguishment clauses now admit 
that jettisoning the treaty process would not necessarily 
be conducive to a secure and effective access to, and use 
of, resources over an adequate land base. 

Since any Inuit right to, and in, the land of 
Nunavik can be derived solely from the Agreement, our 
research seeks to measure the extent to which the 
regime created by the Agreement actually guarantees legal 
security to the Inuit with regard to the subsistence use 
of country-food resources. Most of the relevant 
provisions of the Agreement are contained in Section 24, 
which sets forth the Native Hunting, Fishing and Trapping 
Regime and in Section 7, which pertains to the land 
regime applicable to the Inuit. The existing legal 
literature offers only summary references to the land 
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regime and subsistence rights of the Inuit (Bartlett 1990, 
Coates 1992, Lavallée 1994, McAllister 1985). There 
exists no clearly focused legal research exploring this 
intricate web of provisions upon which the Inuit depend 
to enjoy a legally secure and stable access to their 
traditional country-food. No apparent in-depth study of 
the Agreement has yet been conducted into the possible 
links between legal security and food security in 
Nunavik. 


2.2 Built-in Settlement Insecurity vs. External 
Systemic Insecurity 

Much of our research will be devoted to identifying 
potential or actual insecurity-generating features of the 
settlement provisions found in the Agreement itself. 
Insecurity can in fact be built in the interest-balancing 
mechanism, at the core of the Agreement.; the result 
either of either deliberate policy or mere defective 
drafting technique. But extensive scrutiny of the land 
and subsistence rights regime established by the 
Agreement only represents one part of the legal 
investigation required to draw a complete picture of 
legal security for Inuit subsistence rights, because the 
Agreement has to fit within a broader legal framework, 
which will impact on its effectiveness, its stability and 
perhaps even its very validity. This systemic 
environment may itself either reinforce Inuit subsistence 
rights or produce additional insecurity. This kind of 
systemic insecurity may be termed ‘external’ because it 
does not derive from terms of the Agreement itself. 

Important issues arising from the constitutional 
division of powers pursuant to Canadian federal 
arrangements will have to be addressed, as they likely 
will affect the continued existence and implementation 
of Inuit rights. A detailed assessment of the 
consequences of the constitutionalisation of aboriginal 
and treaty rights in 1982 is also called for. Since there 
can be no legal security without effective remedies, the 
ability of the legal system to guarantee full judicial 
redress for any infringement of the Agreement must be 
evaluated. 

The following sections of the paper present an 
overview of legal security issues related to the co- 
existence of Inuit subsistence rights and other interests 
in land. 


3. INUIT SUBSISTENCE 
HARVESTING AND OTHER 
INTERESTS IN LAND: OVERVIEW 
OF SECURITY PROBLEMS IN 
NUNAVIK 


3.1 The Native Right to Harvest under Section 
24 of the JBNQA 

The Inuit are granted, in the settlement area, an 
exclusive ‘right to harvest’ (24.3.3.), defined as the right 
to hunt, fish and trap any species of wild fauna (24.3.1) 
for personal and community use, as well as commercial 
trapping and fishing (24.3.11a). For residents of native 
settlements, community use extends to gifting, 
exchange, and sale of all products of harvesting between 
native communities and members’ of native 
communities (24.3.11c). The right to harvest also 
includes the right to trade and conduct commerce in all 
of the by-products (24.3.16). 

The general rule is that the right to harvest may be 
exercised at all times of the year (24.3.10) without prior 
administrative authorization (24.3.18). Harvesting 
activities are, however, subject to two overarching 
limitations of general application: conservation (24.2.1) 
and public safety (24.3.5). Such limitations will allow 
competent regulatory bodies to impose restrictions 
pertaining, among other things, to harvesting methods 
and material (24.3.9, 24.3.12, 24.3.14), the level of 
harvesting (24.6.2), and the complete protection of 
particularly endangered species (24.3.2). However, 
regulatory controls will have to be minimal so as to 
affect harvesting activities as little as possible and not 
amount to actual infringement of native rights (24.3.30, 
24.3.31). 

The right to harvest also comprises a bundle of 
ancillary operational rights. It thus includes the right to 
travel and establish such harvesting camps as are 
necessaty (24.3.13), the right to use traditional or 
modern methods of harvesting (24.3.14) and the right to 
possess and transport the products of harvesting activity 
(24.3.15). Such ancillary entitlements may well appear 
self-evident, but aboriginal communities governed by 
older treaties that contain no explicit recognition of 
incidental rights have had to challenge legislative 
prohibitions as far as the Supreme Court of Canada in 
order to be allowed to build hunting cabins as an 
implied treaty right (Sandown, unreported [1999]). 

But the actual scope and practical significance of 
the native right to harvest will very much hinge on the 
way it interacts with the other uses of the land. In other 
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words, the security of Inuit subsistence rights will 
depend on whether access to and use of country-food 
resources is shielded from interference caused by 
competing tenures or interests in land. 


3.2 Harvesting Rights on Inuit-Owned Land 
Tracts of land have been granted to the Inuit in 
ownership for Inuit community purposes in accordance 
with section 7.1 of the Agreement. These tracts of land 
are located within a geographical area designated as 
Category I lands although that area encompasses various 
parcels of land that are actually excluded from Inuit 
ownership. These include, for example, land subject to 
various third party interests at the time of the signing 
the Agreement (7.1.8, 7.1.7b), government properties such 
as main roads, landing strips, airport installations and 
maritime structures (7.1.9). Land can also be taken up by 
provincial public authorities for the purpose of 
providing various public services, in which case 
compensation in land or money, at the option of the 
Inuit, will normally have to be awarded to the Inuit 
(7.1.10). In addition, the federal government has the 
power to expropriate Inuit-owned land for a public 
purpose (7.1.13). 

Quebec has retained the ownership of mineral and 
other subsurface resources in Inuit-owned land but no 
extraction and development of these resources can be 
carried out without the consent of the Inuit and then 
only upon payment of agreed-upon compensation 
Cialed). 

Subject to the principle of conservation, and 
provided harvesting activities do not conflict with some 
other physical activity or with public safety (24.3.5), the 
harvesting rights of the Inuit extend to all Inuit-owned 
land except for areas where non-Inuit persons have a 
tight of access under the Agreement (7.1.16) or have been 
otherwise granted a right of use or occupation by the 
community (7.1.5, 24.3.32). 

Because it empowers the Inuit to control access to 
and use of their property, ownership of the land base 
itself provides them with a significant degree of security 
as regards the subsistence use of country-food 
resources. It is apparent, however, that some features of 
the regime applicable to category I lands nevertheless 
generate insecurity. For example, the federal power of 
expropriation is framed in exceedingly broad terms, 
which seems to result in extensive governmental 
discretion as to when and how a unilateral taking of 
Inuit land can be effected. It is nowhere provided that 
the Inuit must be consulted and offered compensation 
with alternative land of equivalent significance and 
value. 


Another source of insecurity for Inuit subsistence 
rights lies in Quebec’s right to deny replacement of land 
taken up for a public service when the service is one 
that affords a ‘direct benefit’ to the community or to 
category I lands (7.1.10A). The notion of “direct benefit’ 
is only partially defined (7.1.10A-B) in the Agreement, 
which may mean that the community will be forced to 
challenge in court the government’s view of what is 
directly beneficial to the community or to Inuit land. 

The body of general rules of public law relating to 
the Crown’s fiduciary duty to aboriginal peoples and the 
rules of interpretation of aboriginal treaties will have to 
studied to determine just how insecure the rights of the 
Inuit are. It may well be, on the other hand, that these 
apparent insecurities have little practical significance 
given the relatively limited extent of Inuit-owned lands. 


3.3 Inuit Harvesting Rights on 

State-Owned Land 

By far the most substantial part of the land mass 
included in the settlement area is owned by the state. 
The Inuit consequently have no discretionary control 
over access to and use of these lands, even though their 
exclusive subsistence rights extend to them. The 
potential for the coexistence or overlap of Inuit 
harvesting rights and non-Inuit interests over the same 
land base thus becomes a general rule. Such a joint use 
regime, by its very nature, is likely to generate a measure 
of insecurity because of the constant risk of clashing 
interests and uses, and the difficulty of devising effective 
rules for resolving conflicts. 

The Agreement creates two discrete regimes 
organizing the relationship between Inuit harvesting 
tights and other land uses and tenures on state-owned 
land. These regimes, territorially designated as Category 
II and III lands, do not provide the same level of legal 
security for Inuit subsistence rights. They are outlined 
separately. 


3.3.1 Category IT lands 

Section 7.2.1 of the Agreement affirms the exclusive 
harvesting rights of the Inuit and provides that other 
uses of Category II lands “for purposes other than 
hunting, fishing and trapping shall be subject to the 
provisions set forth below.” The provisions that follow 
only permit interference with Inuit rights in specifically 
enumerated cases. It therefore means that no activity 
that interferes with the free exercise of Inuit subsistence 
rights can be carried out on Category II lands, unless 
such activity is specifically contemplated in Section 7.2 
of the Agreement. 


Conversely, the government can authorize, without 
the consent of the Inuit and without any monetary 
compensation or land replacement, any land use or 
tenure that is not incompatible with the continued 
exercise of Inuit harvesting rights. Quebec has, 
however, undertaken to control any such authorized use 
or activity in order to prevent interference with the 
rights granted to the Inuit pursuant to Section 24 of the 
Agreement (7.2.3). 

Quebec can only occupy or use the land for “any 
act or deed that precludes the hunting, fishing and 
trapping activities by Native people” if it replaces the 
land or, should it be the wish of the Inuit, gives a 
mutually agreed upon monetary compensation (7.2.3). 
The procedure for taking Category II lands, which is 
referred to in the Agreement as appropriation for 
‘development,’ thus is intended to allow the state to 
develop tracts of land without undermining the land 
base for Inuit harvesting activities. 

But the Agreement nevertheless allows for some 
degree of interference with harvesting activities. Public 
servitudes can be established on Category II lands 
without compensation to the Inuit (7.2.5.). Furthermore, 
a number of specified uses can validly be made of the 
land as long as they do not result in an ‘unreasonable 
conflict’ with harvesting activities. Such uses include 
mineral exploration, technical surveys, mapping, 
diamond drilling (7.2.5a), exploration, pre-development 
activities, scientific studies, and administrative duties 
(7.2.6b). All persons exercising rights that are 
compatible with the harvesting of the Inuit, or persons 
fulfilling a duty imposed by law, have access to the land, 
and may remain and erect ancillary infrastructures on 
the land (7.2.6). Forestry operations on Category II 
lands will be defined in accordance with management 
plans devised by Quebec and ‘taking into consideration’ 
the hunting, fishing and trapping activities (7.2.5c). The 
duty to take harvesting rights ‘into consideration’ 
apparently allows for some interference with these 
rights. Once a non-Inuit use of the land falls within the 
situations specified in Section 7.2., the Inuit may not 
harvest if their activity conflicts with any lawful physical 
activity (24.3.5). 

The legal security of Inuit subsistence rights on 
category II lands will, to a great extent, hinge on the 
meaning that is ascribed to such key phrases as 
‘preclusion of harvesting,’ ‘compatible rights,’ 
‘unreasonable conflict? and ‘taking into consideration. 
‘Preclusion is a particularly decisive concept since it is 
the sole legal basis for guaranteed replacement of the 
land base affected by non-harvesting uses. A finding of 
preclusion will, in other words, trigger a vital security- 
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enhancing mechanism although, it must be said that the 
procedure is by no means without defect (i.e., no 
dispute settlement mechanism is created to ensure that 
the land offered as replacement is satisfactory). On the 
other hand, if a planned use or occupation by the state, 
of any private party to whom an interest in land may be 
granted, does not amount to preclusion, such use or 
occupation may be held ‘compatible’ with the rights of 
the Inuit even though it would ‘reasonably conflict’ with 
such rights. No land replacement and no compensation 
can be claimed when a conflict is shown to be 
‘reasonable.’ 

There is a growing body of case law not directly 
related to the JBNQA which deals with the difficult 
issue of co-existence of Indigenous rights and other 
interests in land. For example, the courts have drawn a 
distinction between the ‘extinguishment’ of indigenous 
rights and a mere ‘infringement’ of such rights (Sparrow 
1990, Gladstone 1996). They have dealt with the question 
of ‘inconsistent’ rights (W7&) and have laid down general 
tules to determine what constitutes a ‘reasonable’ or 
‘justifiable’ impairment of hunting and fishing rights 
(Sparrow 1990, Gladstone 1996, Delgamuukw 1997). A 
thorough analysis of these cases will yield information 
that may be very useful in assessing the security of Inuit 
subsistence rights on Category II lands. 


3.3.2. Category III lands 

The Agreement explicitly states that ‘Quebec and Hydro- 
Quebec, and their nominees and such other persons 
acting lawfully authorized shall have the right to develop 
the land and resources in Category III lands’ (7.4.1.). 
Monetary compensation or land replacement is not 
required, which means that the issue of preclusion, 
which is so critical for Category II lands does not arise 
here, and that ‘development’ refers to any use and 
occupation of the land. The harvesting rights of the 
Inuit on these lands exist only where access to the land 
is authorized by the general laws applicable to public 
lands (7.3.1.) and are confined to areas intended ‘for the 
joint use of Native people and non-Natives’ (24.3.32). It 
must also be noted that the Inuit may not hunt, fish or 
trap if such activities conflict with other physical activity 
(24.3.5. 24.3.6). The basic rule of co-existence and 
conflict resolution applicable Category III lands is, 
therefore, that Inuit subsistence rights will have to yield 
to any inconsistent legislation and regulation that 
governs access to and use of the land. 

Although Inuit subsistence rights s insecure, it 
should not be assumed that an ‘inconsistency’ between 
non-Inuit use and occupation of Category III lands is a 
straightforward operation in terms of legal analysis. Put 
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differently, the harvesting rights of the Inuit may be 
more secure than they first appear if a narrow definition 
of inconsistency is favoured. This is another issue that 
needs to be further canvassed in light of the relevant 
case law and learned commentary. 


3.4 Inuit Harvesting Rights on 
Privately-Owned Land 

Parcels of land owned by third parties when the 
Agreement came into force are clearly removed from all 
categories of land (7.1.8, 7.2.2., 7.3.1). If the state has 
since then granted full ownership in the land to third 
parties, in compliance with the Agreement, which 
sometimes requires compensation or land replacement 
(7.2.3), that land is not subject to the harvesting rights of 
the Inuit. It follows that the Inuit may not lawfully 
harvest country-food resources in any privately-owned 
are of land located within the settlement territory. The 
security of third party ownership has precedence over 
Inuit subsistence activity. 


4. THE NEXT STEP IN THE 
NUNAVIK STUDY 


This brief overview of legal security issues arising from 
the interaction of Inuit subsistence rights and other 
interests in land indicates that a more _ refined 
examination of all relevant case law concerning the co- 
existence of rights and conflict resolution is in order. 
The resource allocation regime established in Section 24 
of the Agreement (24..6, 24.7, 24.8, 24.9) will also have to 
be studied in order to arrive at definite conclusions on 
the issue of legal security in Nunavik. 

Our findings pertaining to security within the 
settlement regime itself will then have to be completed 
with the analysis of external systemic security-related 
factors. 
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CHAPTER 12 


THE LAW AND ABORIGINAL REINDEER HERDING 


IN NORWAY 


Bjarne MELKEVIK 


Faculty of Law, Laval Unwersity, Québec City, CANADA 


Abstract: The legal framework of reindeer herding activities of the Sami people of Norway is used to consider food 
security and legal access to natural resources. A description of how the Sami became ‘the reindeer people,’ and how 
herding became their main source of self-identification, sets the stage to analyze how herding activities have changed 
into an Aboriginal industry. A last section of the paper is devoted to the economic and ecological problems related to 
reindeer herding. In the final analysis, it 1s argued that it must be the responsibility of Sami political institutions, the 
Samiting, to make choices concerning the future of Sami reindeer herding activities in Norway. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


We cannot address the issue of sustainable development 
among and for the benefit of the aboriginal peoples of 
the circumpolar sphere without analyzing the way in 
which these peoples have historically taken charge of 
their own food security. In this article, our objective is 
to reflect on the legal framework for reindeer herding by 
the Sami in Norway!. The legal framework for this 
traditional practice allows the preservation of an 
economic activity for the Samis, and the development of 
very strong cultural and identity-related roots. Reindeer 
herding has become not only an economic activity but a 
driving force and focal point of cultural identification. 
Today, the Sami people identify themselves by a culture 
of reindeer herding, even though only a small minority 
practice this activity. 

We begin by considering the historical and socio- 
cultural origins of reindeer herding among the Samis 
and examining its current economic role. We then 
analyze the legal framework of this herding activity by 
emphasizing the main legal parameters. Finally, we 
introduce sociological and economic considerations 
related to the future of reindeer herding by the Sami 


people. 


' In the past known as Lapps. We observe and note the fact 
that the form ‘Sami’ seems to be used increasingly in French 
to the detriment of the term ‘samé:’ See Melkevik (1992). 
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2. REINDEER HERDING: HISTORY 
AND STAKES FOR THE SAMIS 


The Sami of Norway today identify themselves with a 
culture centering on reindeer herding. The image this 
creates is but a small reflection of their self- 
identification process. In anthropological terms, the 
Sami are known as the ‘reindeer people.’ It is important 
to point out that reindeer herding is not, in itself, a 
traditional activity in the historical sense. Instead, it is a 
modern activity that the Sami adopted knowingly, at a 
relatively late date, and with an economic goal in mind: 
to make rational use of scarce resources in Northern 
Norway. We begin by taking a historical look at reindeer 
herding before considering the current socioeconomic 
and cultural stakes associated with this activity. 


2.1 On the History of Reindeer Herding 
Reindeer herding is a modern activity that appeared in 
its current form in the 16th and 17th centuries. Indeed, 
the Sami people opted for extensive reindeer herding to 
solve an ecological problem. 

Until that time, the Sami people had been fishers 
and hunters. The large scale harvesting of hunting 
resources resulted in an ecological catastrophe; like 
many others before them, the Sami literally exterminated 
the hunting resources of Northern Finland and 
Scandinavia through over-hunting. This greatly 
undermined the economic foundations and food 
security of these people. Indeed, the region continues to 
be very poor in resources available for hunting. 


The situation that led to over-hunting is well 
known: the Sami paid their taxes in furs and they 
obtained a high price for fur resources. When the fur 
resources of the New World began to replace those of 
Northern Europe, the situation was already out of hand. 

This ecological catastrophe led to the adoption of 
extensive reindeer herding as a substitute for depleted 
hunting resources. A clear cultural rift appeared between 
the Sami of the fjords practicing fishing and farming on 
a small scale, like the Norwegians, and the Sami of the 
interior plains of Northern Norway, especially in 
Finnmark, who had converted to extensive reindeer 
herding. 

To understand this conversion and its cultural 
value, it is important to point out that it did not occur ex 
mthilo. Although the Sami of the interior were first, and 
foremost, hunters, the anthropological and cultural data 
emphasize that reindeer have historically played an 
important role in their existence. The reindeer was first 
used for transport, allowing Sami families to move 
about easily on the Finno-Scandinavian continent to 
benefit from hunting and fishing opportunities. Sami 
transhumances were facilitated by the domestication of 
reindeer, an activity that dates far back in time. Indeed, 
all of the data validate the statement that reindeer were 
used as draft animals, bait for hunting, as well as an 
immediate source of food, milk and meat. This required 
a cettain amount of domestic herding, mainly carried 
out by women and adolescents. Often, the reindeer 
belonged to Norwegians; the Sami were employed as 
herd keepers (Sami Research Institute 1990).3 These 
historical precedents show that the Sami used the 
availability of the resource prior to when extensive 
reindeer herding acquired an economic and identity- 
forming dimension in the 16% and 17" centuries. 


2.2 Reindeer Herding as a Source of Identity 

The key role of identity among the world’s aboriginal 
peoples is well understood This phenomenon has been 
examined in previous works, to which we refer the 
reader (Otis & Melkevik 1996) What needs to be 
emphasized here is that reindeer herding has acquired a 
very special place and status, both historically and 
culturally, in the Sami imagination, the activity having 
become the emblem of the people. Reindeer herding is 
the source of a culture and of a political-ethnic system 
particular to the Sami. The adoption of a culture 


* Literally, the Sami country. 


3 This is the trip by Ohthere before 890 A.C. 
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associated with reindeer herding as a source of identity 
seems to have occurred because of the inability of Sami 
languages to play such a role. 

The fact is, reindeer herding has become an epi- 
phenomenon as an economic activity. It is practiced by 
2000 persons and indirectly affects a similar number. As 
a result, the culture associated with reindeer herding 
only concerns 5 to 7% of the Sami population. These 
figures must be compared with the fact that more than 
90% of the Sami have other occupations. Indeed, it is 
mainly in the services sector that Sami are found, as is 
the case for Norwegians. 

As stated by those members of the Sami Research 
Institute who act as spokespersons of Sami political 
authorities, “Reindeer herding is not only a Sami 
economic activity, it is also a culture and a way of life 
(Sami Instituhtta 1990, Rowland Hill 1960). 


2.3 Herding and the Use of Resources 
One of the characteristics of reindeer herding of the 
Sami of Norway is that it is practiced as a transhumance 
herding (Delaporte & Roué 1986). Reindeer herding, as 
practiced by Norwegian Sami, is also very different from 
that of the Sami of Sweden and Finland, which is much 
more restrited. Whereas the latter practice grosso modo 
herding at specific locations, namely a_ practice 
characterized by moving herds between well-defined 
plains, the Sami of Norway continue to practice herding 
in large-scale transhumance form (Leroi-Gourhan 
1936)4. Indeed, the Sami, who are mainly in Finnmark in 
Norway’s Far North, practice transhumance between 
winter pastures on the country’s interior plain and 
summer pastures on the coast and the coastal islands. 
Reindeer herding in this region of Finnmark can 
be characterized as follows. It is an activity that requires 
a great deal of space and free access to immense 
territories. It is herding in a natural setting, overseen and 
guided by human activity. It is what can be called 
‘transmigration herding,’ based on the natural migration 
of reindeer for access to food resources. In short, it is a 
form of herding that requires a great deal of resources. 


* Also see Nomades, catalogue prepared for an exhibition at the 
Musée de la civilisation du Québec, Québec, Fides, 1992 
(pages 73-86 are devoted to the Sami people). 


3. LEGAL FRAMEWORK OF 
REINDEER HERDING BY THE 
SAMI 


This examination of the legal framework that governs 
reindeer herding by the Sami in Norway emphasizes the 
way in which this activity is supervised. 


3.1 Legal Monopoly of the Sami People 
The first legal aspect, and surely the very foundation of 
the system, lies in the legal monopoly granted to Sami 
descendents only. This is an ethnic right, an ethnicity 
linked more to a ‘cultural’ fact than to a ‘racial’ fact. It 
also should be pointed out that the criteria of ‘Sami 
descent’ are interpreted according to other laws that 
refer to the ‘Sami aspect.’ More specifically, the Law on 
the Samiting and other legal positions of the Samis, (1987), 
introduces fairly flexible criteria (Melkevik 1992,1991; 
Smith 1990). On the one hand, there is a so-called 
objective criterion, making the Sami language the vector 
of ethnicity. Using this scenario, an individual can claim 
Sami as a mother tongue (maternal or paternal side) or 
are considered Sami whose parents or his grandparents 
can. This criterion allows those Sami families that were 
‘Norwegianized’ to re-establish their roots. On the other 
hand, there is a rather subjective criterion that requires 
self-identification. More precisely, an individual must be 
able to claim himself Sami. This  self-identification 
criterion is found in several international normative 
documents concerning aboriginal peoples (Ostis & 
Melvevik 1996). Even though these criteria concern first 
and foremost the exercise of Sami political rights, they 
also serve as a guide for the question of Sami descent. 
An additional requirement is even more 
important, both from a legal and a_ practical 
standpoint—that the right to practice reindee herding is 
only granted if one of the parents or grandparents 
already practiced the activity and this represented the 
main source of income. Sami descent is impingent upon 
the perpetuation of the Sami herding tradition, which 
maintains the Sami monopoly on reindeer herding 
within Sami families. In practice, the legal monopoly on 
reindeer herding belongs to those families that 
historically and traditionally practiced such activities. 
Every other person is prohibited from herding or 
owning reindeer. Those Sami who meet the 
aforementioned criteria can be reindeer owners without 


5 We will then refer to the Reindeer Herding Act of June 9, 
1978 no 49 (amended several times). 
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engaging in herding. As herding is traditionally a family 
activity in the broad sense of the term, the law permits 
such multiple ownership within a herd, precisely on the 
basis of family descent. 

To meet the requirements of equality between 
spouses and those respecting adopted children, the law 
permits exceptions to the ethnic criteria. For example, 
the spouse of a Sami person can engage in reindeer 
herding with that person; and can inherit the right to 
continue herding. In the event of divorce, special 
reasons must be given to retain the right to continue 
herding reindeer. For example, such reasons may exist, 
especially when the couple’s children intend to practice 
reindeer herding. In this case, their entry into the 
profession is facilitated. Adopted children will always be 
considered Sami. 

The only disadvantage of this legal ‘ethnicization’ 
of reindeer herding is that it extinguishes the historical 
solidarity that existed between Norwegians and the 
Sami. Indeed, though the Sami practiced herding, often 
some reindeer in a herd belonged to Norwegians and 
cared for by the Sami, a system based on 
interdependence and solidarity. This way, Norwegian 
farmers had direct access to reindeer meat through 
‘their’ Sami. It was their food security. As for the Sami, 
they were treated kindly and received aid during grazing 
on the coast and the coastal islands in summer or during 
the transhumance. This was a complex give-give system 
ensuring fewer conflicts between Norwegian farmers 
and Sami herders. Because it is based entirely on ethnic 
criteria, the Reindeer Husbandry Act severs all these ties, 
opening the way to conflicts. 


3.2 What Type of Rights are Involved? 
Technically speaking, the right to breed reindeer, 
although it is essentially a right to use the animal 
resource, encompasses such varied rights as the right to 
pasture, to transhumance, to hunting and fishing, to 
build cottages, to cut firewood, etc. To grasp the hybrid 
nature characterizing the right to breed reindeer, two 
observations may be made. 

First, while clearly defined in the Reendeer Herding 
At, this type of activity is based on customary rights. 
The historical use of the resource permits, according to 
cultural parameters, the practice of reindeer herding as a 
Sami industry.° 


6 In its 1997 report, the Royal Commission on Sami rights 
proposed a legal confirmation of these rights by a new article 
1.A of the Reindeer Herding Act, in the following terms: "The 
right to breed reindeer is based on the use that took place in 
the places where reindeer herding was traditionally practiced”. 


To a certain extent, this type of resource use had 
to make way for changes in the territory. The 
transformation of coastal traditional lands into joint 
farming regions (Sami of the fjords and Norwegians) 
resulted in limiting customary rights. It has only been 
just recently that the Sami have received monetary 
compensation for this restriction of their inherent rights. 

Based on these two observations, it is not 
surprising that in more recent times, the legal situation 
of reindeer herding has constituted primarily case law 
decisions and shrouded by political debate. For example, 
it was mainly the debate (between 1979 and 1982), 
regarding the harnessing of the Alta River—a conflict 
that dealt with the construction of a hydroelectric dam 
in a valley traditionally used by the Sami for reindeer 
grazing and as a transhumance route—that attracted 
attention. Not without reason, this dispute was 
interpreted as a conflict between state rights and 
customary rights. As for case law, it is progressing very 
slowly, on a case-by-case basis; but, this is in the very 
nature of the history of reindeer herding. The facts have 
taken on a plurality of forms reflecting in each case the 
way in which customary rights were shaped by local 
circumstances. 

Regardless, it is on the Norwegian constitution 
that the Sami people are focusing their efforts. This 
constitution states that the Higher Authorities of the 
State are in charge of implementing measures so that the 
Sami People can ensure and develop their language, 
culture, and way of life. 

Since everyone is in agreement that reindeer 
herding is associated with the Sami ‘way of life’ and that 
it must be protected as ‘culture,’ a more appropriate 
‘case-law respect’ should be given to customary rights. It 
is precisely because these criteria are interpreted broadly 
to include the traditional use of natural resources, it 
follows that legislation on reindeer herding must also 
take such use into account. The body of international 
standards concerning aboriginal peoples, several still 
being developed, also points in this direction (Sami 
Instituhtta 1990:187, Mekkevik 1995). 


3.3 Pasture and Transhumance Passage Right 
Let us now take a closer look at the pasture and 
transhumance right, which is at the very heart of 
reindeer herding. We can begin by analyzing the pasture 
right. 

The reindeer-herding zone in Norway extends 
from North to the South.’ In fact, there are six herding 


7 See, Sami Insituttha, (1990). The Sami People, op. cit., p 176 
which reproduces a geographical map of the reindeer herding 
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areas, including the historical reindeer herding territory, 
limited to the south by wild reindeer herds. This herding 
zone is then divided into seventy-nine districts; the 
regions and districts administered by Councils. The Sami 
associated with reindeer herding legally form the 
majority in all of these councils. Because these Councils 
have both private and public jurisdictions under the law, 
the fact that the decision-makers and those who benefit 
from these decisions are one and the same may cause 
problems. 

Whatever the case may be, these Councils settle 
all questions pertaining to the right to pasture. Regional 
Councils have the right to: determine the number of 
heads in a herds; prohibit certain activities that may be 
detrimental to reindeer herding; permit territorial 
changes; and, administer the pecuniary resources at their 
disposal to ensure a healthy industry. 

As for District Councils, they manage more 
practical matters related to marking and counting 
reindeer, sharing of mixed reindeer herds, expulsion of 
reindeer from a reserved territory, etc. 

The legal designation of each herder allows them 
to use the territory traditionally devoted to herding. 
They can use it freely, notwithstanding any ownership 
question; which, in practice means that they can use any 
territory not occupied by other defined economic 
activities. More precisely, they can use any non- 
cultivated land. The legal status of this territory varies 
enormously. Sometimes, the herders are ‘owner- 
tenants; in other cases, the lands are private or owned 
by municipalities or the state. The biggest herding 
territory, Finnmark, is considered a State property 
subject to the customary ‘tenant’ right of the Sami. In 
light of the plurality of legal categories surrounding 
reindeer herding, no one has really addressed this 
subject. However, the very scope of the interventions is 
such that changes are beginning to emerge regarding the 
territory used for herding. We will come back to this 
territorial question later. 

Transhumance raises special questions. Indeed, its 
success depends on an active, expert, and on-going 
intervention by the herd-master. It also presents 
multiple sources of conflicts. After the winter, ‘hungry’ 
reindeer try to invade farmed territories. Occasionally, 
these reindeer can cause insurmountable and even 
catastrophic problems for farmers. The law has chosen 
to give a special status to traditional transhumance 
routes. For Finnmark, this represents the transhumance 
between the interior plain, occupied in winter, and the 


districts. On page 177 of this publication, there is a 
description of the administration of reindeer herding. 


coast and the islands, occupied in summer. By favoring 
traditional routes, the law grants the Sami a preferential 
right of passage, in that it cannot be affected in any way. 

As transhumance depends to a large degree on 
weather and pasture conditions, the notion of ‘route 
"must not be understood in the strict sense of the term. 
On the basis of an orientation towards summer or 
winter pasture, a ‘route’ refers to any territory necessary 
to bring the reindeer, in a rational and responsible 
manner, to their destination. 

As a result, there is great potential for conflicts. 
Local farmers, as we have just mentioned, often get the 
impression that they ‘are being duped,’ namely being 
sacrificed by herders who are incompetent or show no 
concern for the welfare of others. 


3.4 Sharing of the Herding Territory 

Let us now examine the sharing of the territory available 
for reindeer herding. This is surely one of the most 
practical elements of the industry. It is also one of the 
most sensitive questions among herders. 

Historically, legislation has left this question to 
herders who had to find a compromise between the 
interests of all parties. The objective of the legislator was 
to form an alliance with the powerful herder families 
and the existing forces in their community; sharing the 
territory of the herding districts involved sharing 
between the various herder families in accordance with 
their influence and their power. As a result, these 
families considered a portion of this territory as their 
own. Regional Councils had no other choice but to 
respect these practices. If a family stopped herding 
reindeer, their territory would then be awarded to a new 
herding unit as determined by the laws of herding 
families. 

However, this legal precedent gives rise to very 
unusual situations. The unclear situation concerning the 
right to herd has occasionally degenerated into very 
deplorable cases where accusations of stealing and abuse 
have come from all sides. A great deal of energy has 
been invested by each herder family to ‘mark’ its own 
territories. Similarly, insecurity, other than clan-related, 
has undermined the rational use of reindeer food 
resources. Families often practiced very intensive 
herding throughout the territory to establish their own 
use. In so doing, they brought about an over-harvesting 
of lichen, mushrooms, etc. in areas where a rational 
harvest would have ensured a rotation-based use 
allowing nature to regenerate itself. This situation is 
thought to have worsened the ecological situation 
associated with reindeer herding. 
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In 1996, a change in the law entrusted Regional 
and District Councils with a more interventionist role, 
both with respect to central administration and 
delegated power. The aim of this change was to 
rationalize internal sharing of pasture territories, and 
involved implementing a sharing policy that would make 
it possible to define this pasture right rationally. But the 
goal is mainly to take advantage of the fact that the Sami 
are in the majority on the Councils to create solutions 
that can count on Sami support. This is a process that is 
still in development. 


3.5 Program to Compensate for Damages 
Caused by Reindeer 

Reindeer herding, as practiced in Norway, makes 
extensive use of the territory. The tradition of large-scale 
transhumance can easily, if not necessarily, lead to 
damage and conflict with local farmers. As we 
mentioned, the very art of herding and of transhumance 
is in the way of anticipating these possibilities and 
preventing them. As a result, the rules advocate a regime 
of objective and joint responsibility. 

The reindeer herder is responsible for any damage 
caused by his herd to the property of another person, 
notwithstanding considerations of fault or guilt. The 
herder is objectively responsible for all damages caused 
by the reindeer under his care. 

Moreover, all reindeer herders in a district are 
jointly responsible for damage, which are shared on a 
proportional basis. This solidarity rule is linked to the 
frequent practical impossibility of identifying the 
reindeer owner at fault. 

By introducing an _ objective and _ joint 
responsibility for damages, it is the District Council, wa 
the Compensation fund, that is the recipient of claims 
and not the individual owner. However, recourse against 
the latter remains possible if he is known. 


3.6 Responsibility for Supervision 

The herder is responsible for his reindeer at all times 
and must make sure that he retains full control over 
their movements and actions. The Resndeer Husbandry Act 
introduces a ‘good shepherd’ criterion. 

The problem lies in the fact that non- 
domesticated or poorly domesticated reindeer can 
destroy reindeer herding in every district. It is important 
to note that reindeer are traditionally considered wild 
animals, like the caribou of North America, their direct 
cousins. Without good supervision, nature may 
compromise ‘herding. Thus, there is a new 
responsibility toward farmers. 


One aspect of the ‘good shepherd’ rule is an 
obligation to ensure that the reindeer do not transgress 
the territory allotted to owners. A good shepherd must 
always know where his reindeer are and make sure that 
there is no transgression, as there would then be the 
potential of destroying or ecologically undermining the 
territory of other reindeer herders. The aim here is to 
ensure a rational exploitation of resources. This 
responsibility—for transgressions of other herders’ 
territories—is complemented by the right to expel 
reindeer that are foreign to the territory. 

This responsibility, as well as the extensive 
exploitation of the territory and of transhumance, has 
led to a ‘mechanization’ of herding. The snowmobile is 
now replacing pack reindeer, and we are even seeing the 
use of helicopters or planes. The ecological aspect of 
this question will be examined later. 


3.7 A Few Intermediate Comments 

We can now introduce a few intermediate comments 
regarding the legal system. Two elements will be 
stressed. First, while Norwegian legislation serves as a 
framework for reindeer herding activities, it is the Sami 
who determine the practical system. Secondly, the 
legislation forms a framework that does not advocate 
any specific Sami cultural content. Within this context, a 
movement promoting a high pecuniary yield through 
increasing ‘mechanization’ is beginning to take shape. 


4. THE FUTURE OF REINDEER 
HERDING IN NORWAY 


We will now summarize a few of the problems that arise 
regarding reindeer herding by the Sami of Norway. We 
will limit this discussion to the problems that we 
consider the most important. 


4.1 Dependence on an Economy Based on 
Transfers 

If we take a cold, hard, look at the economic aspects of 
reindeer herding, we cannot help but ascertain that 
today this activity depends on transfers from the State 
to the economic units of herding. Indeed, this economic 
situation is the same as that of Guadeloupe and 
Martinique. 

It is economic transfers granted by the 
Norwegian State to Sami herders that make it possible 
to maintain the current scope of reindeer herding. 
Without this form of economy, herding would not be 
profitable. Most of the reindeer herders are entirely 
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dependent on this system and, in the current situation, 
would go bankrupt if there was a halt to these transfers. 

With the crisis of the Welfare State shaking 
Scandinavian countries, this system is increasingly being 
described as wasteful and as an unjustified ‘benefit’ 
granted to economic activities that are on the decline. 
Several claim, in private, that the system is only upheld 
to retain an electoral clientele. These views call into 
question the wisdom of the system. 

This type of neo-liberal criticism seems very 
indifferent to the cultural and identity-related aspects of 
reindeer herding. Yet, it is a view that is attracting a 
growing audience. Indeed, there has been a certain 
dismantlement of the Welfare State and of the system of 
economic transfers that characterizes this state in recent 
years in Norway, without however the economic 
transfers to the Sami being affected. 


4.2 Mechanization and Modernization of 
Herding 

Thus far we have described Sami reindeer herding as a 
traditional cultural Sami activity that is associated with 
the identification of a people. If we move outside the 
tourist image of reindeer herders, the actual situation is 
quite different. Indeed, herding reindeer has become a 
meat production industry like any other. 

As a result, the identity image that Sami have of 
themselves no longer corresponds to reality. Are they 
bearers of the Sami identity or meat producers using a 
modern method, like any other meat producer? No one 
can have any illusions about the discrepancy between 
reality and the identity image. This is the essence of the 
problem. 

Indeed, the industrial transformation of herding 
creates a cultural and temporal discrepancy between the 
historical record and the current situation. The space 
associated with the traditional identity referent is 
beginning to empty. 


4.3 Ecological Crisis 
Reindeer herding is practiced in Norway from North to 
South by the Sami. Finnmark, at the northern tip of 
Norway, and especially the interior plateau of this 
region, represents the heart of the herding area. It is in 
this region that the Sami population is concentrated and 
that the seat of the Sami political movement is found. 
The interior plateau used for herding is increasingly 
threatened by an ecological crisis in Finnmark. 

Indeed, there are too many reindeer and, as a 
result, excessive utilization of ecological resources are 
showing signs of desertification may be observed. An 


ecological crisis of the type experienced in the 17% 
century is on the horizon. 


4.4 The Samiting and the Choices to be Made 
These three forms of crises together—economic, 
identity and ecological—we can say that with the advent 
of the Sami Parliament (Samtng), it is henceforth largely 
up to the Samis to solve their own problems. On the 
one hand, the Sami consider this an opportunity to 
develop various policies that can meet the expectations 
of the Sami people. The current emphasis on aboriginal 
rights appears to be a strategy to ensure the 
continuation of the granting of transfers from the 
Central State to reindeer herders. If it indeed involves a 
‘right’ to recetve these transfers, such a strategy protects 
the system from neo-liberal attacks. It then becomes 
important to ‘firmly entrench’ aboriginal rights in terms 
of the cultural and economic stakes of the Sami. 

On the other hand, a withdrawal by the Central 
State would present an opportunity to strengthen Sami 
political authorities, particularly the Samiting. It could 
become the “natural” setting for a new Sami political 
identity. The Sazting could prove itself to be a place of 
choice for Sami political decisions. 

However, without the involvement of the 
Norwegian central government, there could be a 
turnaround in the situation. The indifference that the 
Sami have shown with respect to their political 
institutions can serve as a lesson. The economic and 
ecological problems certainly cannot be resolved by the 
Samiting alone, at the risk of losing the political support 
of the Sami population on which it depends. Rather, it is 
in the interest of the Samting to aligned with the Central 
State to be able to play on its legitimacy when painful 
decisions must be made concerning the future of 
reindeer herding. 


5. CONCLUSION 


Our analysis of the legal and normative situation 
surrounding reindeer herding by the Samis of Norway 
clearly illustrates the crisis on the horizon. It also shows 
how a legal monopoly of Sami over reindeer herding 
made it possible to build a meat production industry; 
and, finally, how this industry has become dependent on 
economic transfers from the State to herders. A radical 
(and surely painful) transformation lies ahead. 

With the advent of a Sami parliament, the Samiting 
in 1989, a new factor emerged. It is impossible to 
predict the choice the Samting will make regarding 
cooperation with the Norwegian State. However, we can 
predict that it is not only the cultural roots associated 
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with reindeer herding that are at stake, but also the 
historical and cultural sources of that identity. 
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CHAPTER 13 


SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT, FOOD SECURITY AND 
ABORIGINAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE 
CIRCUMPOLAR NORTH 


Evelyn PETERS 
Department of Geography, Queen’s University, Kingston, ON, CANADA 


Abstract: This chapter explores the issues of Aboriginal self-government and sustainable development with a 
particular focus on aspects relevant to food security. The essay develops, describes, and compares self-government 
initiatives in Canada, Alaska, Greenland and the Scandinavian countries with respect to the management of wildlife 
and fisheries; environmental assessment and protection; harvester support programs; and, economic development 
which focuses on commercial production and marketing of country food. Two main principles are employed to 
compare these arrangements—their support for indigenous cultures, and the degree to which they provide Aboriginal 
people with real ability to make decisions or to influence decision-making processes. The analysis shows that self- 
government arrangements in the circumpolar region vary both within and between countries. While none of the 
arrangements provide Aboriginal people with jurisdiction over their territory, some do create co-management regimes 
and advisory structures which provide for the inclusion of Aboriginal concerns in the policy-making process. At the 
same time, the challenge of integrating Aboriginal decision-making systems, knowledge, and values into structures of 
governance, which reflect western cultures and which rely on western science, has not been explicitly addressed in any 
of these arrangements. In all of the areas examined, there are continuing questions about resolving conflicts between 
development and the protection of subsistence economies. 


1. INTRODUCTION The idea of sustainable development considerably 


predates its widespread current usage. The Bruntland 
Report (WCED 1987), however, put sustainable 
development into the political and economic arena, and 
has served as an important reference point for 
discussion and debate. The Report stated its perspective 
on sustainable development as follows: 


All across the circumpolar north, indigenous peoples! 
have attempted to gain some control over decision- 
making about their traditional territories. An important 
objective for them is to maintain their subsistence? 
economies, and cultures. These economies are often 
viewed as exemplary with respect to sustainable 
development. They also have the potential to contribute 


substantially to the food security of local populations. fhe pieeehe petits aoaw oun comeniiie tie 


Some aspects of the relationships between self- bile OF Gae-peneraions 45 Gree her oun 
government, sustainable development, and food security needs’ (WCED 1987:8). 


are the focus of this paper. 


‘Humanity has the ability to make development 
sustainable—to ensure that it meets the needs of 


Despite widespread support for the idea of sustainable 
development, its precise meaning is contested, and the 


' This paper employs the terms Indigenous, Native and appropriate strategies for achieving it are under 
Aboriginal peoples to refer to the original people of a considerable debate (Barbier 1997, Kamienieck ef a/, 
particular territory and their descendants. 1997, Redclift 1991, 1992a; Schrecker 1996). Barrow 

(1995:372) points out the ‘double uncertainty’ of 
* Berkes and Fast (1996:207) note that the dictionary definitions of the term in the debates over both 
definition of the term subsistence as ‘what one lives on’ ‘development’ and ‘sustainability,’ with the poles of the 


provides a good description of the way the term is understood 
in northern economies. It refers to goods and services from 
the bush. It is not merely an economic concept—it 
incorporates social and cultural relationships. 


debate emphasizing either sustained economic growth 
with optimism that technological innovations will 
ameliorate negative effects on the environment, or an 
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emphasis on the complete protection of the physical 
environment accompanied by major changes in societal 
values concerning material consumption. “Mainstream” 
approaches to the term, as reflected in the Bruntland 
Report, most often take an approach which envisions 
some level of continued economic growth leading to 
sustained improvements in the quality of | life, 
redistribution in order to combat environmental 
degradation associated with poverty and insecurity 
among marginalized peoples, and a variety of strategies 
to minimize the negative effects of economic growth on 
the environment. 

The case of Aboriginal self-government is 
interesting to explore in the context of the tensions 
between economic development and the protection of 
the environment. Aboriginal cultures and subsistence 
economies have been identified as prime examples of 
sustainable development. The Bruntland Report, for 
example, noted the vulnerability of indigenous cultures 
and economies and made a plea for their preservation 
because “the larger society...could learn a great deal 
from their traditional skills in sustainably managing very 
complex economical systems” (1987:114-116. See also 
Notzke 1994, Usher 1987).3 At the same time, while 
many Aboriginal peoples emphasize the protection of 
their homelands in order to protect traditional cultures 
and subsistence economies, they also wish to participate 
in economic development in order to improve aspects 
of their quality of life. Aboriginal peoples have 
attempted to integrate these objectives in a variety of 
self-governing institutions. 

Aboriginal self-government also illustrates an 
increasing attention in the sustainable development 
literature to the importance of local participation and 
the shifting balance of power, which this represents. 
The growing emphasis on participatory approaches to 


3 It is also important to recognize that the association between 
Aboriginal people and sustainable development can support a 
static view of their cultures, societies and economies, which 
makes it difficult for them to adapt in ways which are relevant 
to contemporary challenges. Erni (1997:23) notes: 
“[I|dealising [indigenous peoples] as “environmental saints has 
raised false expectations, and consequently leads to severe 
criticism if indigenous communities start to commercially 
exploit some of their resources such as, for example, taking 
up small-scale logging in their forests....[T]he widespread, 
highly romanticizing preconception of indigenous peoples as 
pristine “ecologically noble savages’ implies the denial of the 
right to change, to experiment with new adaptive strategies, to 
make mistakes and learn in order to be able to cope with the 
challenges faced by a rapidly changing natural and social 


environment, in short: to self-development.” 
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local level environment management stems from a 
failure to recognize the importance of popular 
participation in influential reports such as the Brandt 
Commission (1980) and the Bruntland Report (WCED 
1987) as well as the original World Conservation Strategy 
document IUCN 1988). Part of the emphasis on local 
participation derives from the recognition that local 
people often have profound and detailed knowledge 
about local ecosystems and their relationship with 
human societies, and can contribute to better decision- 
making. 

Aboriginal peoples’ historic knowledge of their 
environment and its relationship with human activities 
has often been emphasized in this respect. Indigenous 
local knowledge is often termed ‘traditional ecological 
knowledge’ or TEK. Berkes (1993) defined it as follows. 


‘TEK is a cumulative body of knowledge and 
beliefs handed down through generations by 
cultural transmission, about the relationship of 
living beings (including humans) with one 
another and with their environment. Further, 
TEK is an attribute of societies with historical 
continuity in resources use practices; by and large, 
these are non-industrial or less technologically 
advanced societies, many of them indigenous or 


tribal’ (Berkes 1993:3). 


Researchers have found that ‘rules of thumb’ developed 
by ancient resource managers and enforced by social 
and cultural means are, in many ways, as effective as 
western scientific prescriptions (Freeman & Cartyn 
1988, Gadgil & Berkes 1991). The use of traditional 
knowledge may benefit attempts at resource 
management in providing more realistic evaluations of 
environmental processes, natural resources, and 
production systems (Corsiglia & Snively 1997, Duerden 
& Kuhn 1998, Redclift 1992b, Warren e¢ a/ 1993). 

The emphasis on local participation in decision- 
making about environments and development 
incorporates challenges to contemporary structures of 
power and authority. Redclift points out that decision- 
making about resource use and management is “not 
simply about the environment outside human control; it 
is about the implications for social relations about 
bringing the environment within human control” 
(Redclift 1992b:33). Local participation shifts 
conventional top-down, state-centered decision-making 
about economic development and _ environmental 
matters. The employment of local or indigenous 
knowledge systems in environmental management is 
itself a political act. Redclift (1992b) has noted that 
despite a growing emphasis on more participatory 


approaches to local level environmental management, 
there has been relatively little attention to the political 
implications of this shift. 

In this context, a number of researchers have called 
for an examination of the political structures and 
institutions that affect the creation and administration of 
environmental policy and practice. Meadowcroft (1997) 
sees institutional design as being at the heart of 
challenges of planning for sustainable development (see 
also Kennett 1990). Duane (1997) notes the need to 
identify principles and = structures that facilitate 
community participation in order to make ecosystem 
planning effective. Redclift argues: 


‘Unless we analyze specific power structures in 
relation to the environment, we are in danger of 
being far too sanguine about the potential of 
negotiations and agreement [about environmental 
management]. We are in danger, in fact, of 
drowning in our own rhetoric rather than 
identifying the underlying political processes 
whose understanding would facilitate the 
formulation of better environmental policy’ 


(Redclift 1992b:39). 


Arrangements for Aboriginal self-government 
provide an example of power structures and decision- 
making processes, which involve local participants. 

The following sections explore the issues of 
Aboriginal self-government and sustainable 
development, with a particular focus on aspects relevant 
to food security. The essay develops a framework for 
evaluating and comparing self-governing structures in 
vatious countries in the circumpolar North. The main 
body of the paper describes and compares  self- 
government initiatives relevant to food security in 
Canada, Alaska, Greenland, and the Scandinavian 
countries. By way of conclusion, the paper suggests 
further directions for reseatch. 


2. ABORIGINAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT AND FOOD 
SECURITY: A FRAMEWORK 


In this chapter, ‘self-government’ is broadly defined to 
include structures and organizations, which increase the 
influence of Aboriginal peoples in decision-making 
about matters that affect their lives. Boisvert’s definition 
is appropriate here. 


‘Fundamentally what we are dealing with when 
talking about forms of self-government are the 
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various institutional arrangements which can be 
put into place to enable the Aboriginal peoples to 
make their own collective decisions’ (Boisvert 


1985:5). 


The scope of arrangements that could be considered is 
potentially broad. It can include arrangements in which 
Aboriginal people are primarily advisory, as well as 
arrangements, which provide them with jurisdiction or 
sovereignty over a particular policy area. Clearly, not all 
analyses would consider advisory power to represent 
real ‘self-government.’ However, experience shows that 


where advisory boards and _ structures establish 
themselves as competent, credible, and _ effective 
(Canada 1996a:668) their recommendations are 


frequently upheld by higher levels of government, which 
have decision-making responsibility. 

Contemporaty approaches to sustainable 
development and food security cannot focus only on the 
preservation of traditional economies. Duerden (1992) 
accepts that traditional harvesting techniques were 
sustainable historically, when their focus was primarily 
on sustenance. However, he argues that in 
contemporary indigenous economies, wildlife harvesting 
is not automatically sustainable. Population increases 
among indigenous peoples, harvesting for commercial 
gain rather than subsistence, and the increasing need for 
capital to purchase expensive hunting equipment and to 
pay for transportation suggest that long-term food 
security must involve other aspects of economic 
development. Moreover, many indigenous peoples wish 
to receive some of the benefits of economic 
development, and make choices about participation in 
economic activities. The report of the Canadian Royal 
Commission on Aboriginal Peoples reported recently 
that; 


‘Aboriginal people are saying that their economies 
should provide choices for people rather than 
dictating directions. Economies should be 
capable of supporting those who wish to 
continue traditional pursuits (hunting, fishing, 
trapping) while enabling those who wish to 
participate in a wage and market economy to do 


so’ (Canada 1996b:779). 


Finally, an important strategy for attaining the goal of 
greater independence from external government 
subsidies includes increased economic development on 
indigenous peoples’ lands. 

At the same time, it is important to protect 
subsistence economies, which produce country foods. 
Activities such as subsistence hunting, fishing and 


foraging, trapping and pastoralism can make huge 
contributions to indigenous economies, not only in 
terms of meeting their nutritional needs but also 
improving their health and well-being. Beyond these 
contributions, these activities are integral to the 
continuity of indigenous cultures. Notzke (1994:277) 
argues that: 


“The past two decades have shown that the 
effects of industrial resource development on 
small, northern aboriginal communities are 
fundamentally different from those on non- 
aboriginal communities. Studies conducted in 
various communities..show the enduring 
importance of wildlife, fish and plant resources in 
the livelihood of native people. The reason for 
this is that renewable resources do not merely 
constitute the economic base for aboriginal 
communities, but their harvesting provides the 
major integrative social force’ (Notzke 1994:277; 
emphasis in original. See also Berkes and Fast 
1996). 


Finally, these activities are the source for detailed 
knowledge of local ecosystems that can contribute to 
improved decision-making about environmental 
protection. Young (1995:152-3) notes that governments 
have often failed to grasp the significance of subsistence 
economies, partly because their contribution is difficult 
to assess, and partly because of a preoccupation with 
conventional forms of development. While 
governments are often willing to subsidize conventional 
forms of economic development for indigenous 
peoples, there have been few initiatives with respect to 
subsistence economies. This is despite the increasing 
capital costs necessary to support these economies, and 
their contribution to the well-being of local peoples.‘ 
These factors suggest that an analysis of self- 
government initiatives in relation to food security 
should include those that focus on_ protecting 
subsistence economies, and those that attempt to create 
alternative local sources of food. Clearly a wide variety 
of policy areas have some impact on food security, 
tanging from the health of hunters, to the way in which 
the educational system affects peoples’ attitudes toward 
country food. A treatment of the full range of structures 
that might have some influence is beyond the range of 
this paper. Here the focus is on aspects most closely 


*'The recent Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples 
(Canada 1996b:472) suggested that income support funds 
such as social assistance and unemployment insurance could 
be used in more imaginative ways to support subsistence 
economies. 
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associated with food security—initiatives that attempt to 
protect the subsistence economy and develop alternative 
local food sources. In the sections that follow this 
chapter will examine whether there are self-government 
initiatives in the areas of: the management of wildlife 
and fisheries; environmental assessment and protection; 
harvester support programs; economic development 
which focuses on commercial production and marketing 
of country food. 

To the degree that information exists, the nature of 
these initiatives will be described. The need to take into 
account both the subsistence economy and other forms 
of economic development also suggests some of 
principles by which to evaluate self-government 
initiatives in relation to food security. In her 1995 book 
Third World in the First: Development and Indigenous Peoples, 
Elspeth Young suggests that a model of development 
which takes into account social or cultural, economic 
and environmental systems is appropriate for evaluating 
development options for indigenous peoples. 


"(What aboriginal people have needed, and still 
need, are support systems aimed at total 
development, the characteristics of which are the 
same as those described for sustainable 
development; what they have commonly been 
offered have been policies and programs 
appropriate only to conventional economic or 
social development" (Young 1995:12-13). 


Young suggests that all development initiatives (and by 
extension all initiatives to increase food security) need to 
be evaluated in terms of their support for indigenous 
cultures and societies, and, closely related to this, the 
degree to which they incorporate measures to protect 
the environment. Others have made similar arguments 
(Berkes & Fast 1996, Usher & Weinstein 1991). In this 
context, the self-government initiatives examined in the 
sections that follow will be compared according to the 
following principles. 


Support indigenous cultures. This principle refers to the 
relationship between self-government arrangements and 
Aboriginal cultures. Despite years of colonial and 
assimilationist policies in many countries, indigenous 
people have retained important aspects of their cultures. 
These cultures represent sources of meaning, social 
ofganization and the organizing principles for ecological 
knowledge. While many indigenous peoples wish to 
participate in the benefits of western economies, they 
wish to do so in ways that strengthen, rather than erode, 
their cultural systems. Berkes e¢ a/ (1996) call this 
‘cultural sustainability and suggest that an appropriate 


objective is development that “meets the material needs 
of the present without compromising the ability of 
future generations to retain their cultural identity, social 
relationships and values, and to allow for change...in 
ways that are consistent with existing cultural principles 
of a people’. 


Real abiltty to make dectstons or to influence deciston- 
making processes. This principle refers to the 
relationship between self-government arrangements and 
non-Aboriginal political and administrative structures. 
In order to protect subsistence economies and to 
develop country food production which is compatible 
with indigenous cultures, indigenous people require 
meaningful input into decision-making concerning the 
environmental impacts of economic development 
generally, the management of renewable resources, and 
the development of food production strategies. When 
decision-makers have real prospects of affecting 
outcomes, this allows for the insertion of traditional 
ecological knowledge and practices, which embody 
indigenous cultural values, world views and institutions. 
This review depends primarily on published books 
and articles. An overview of the ‘gray literature’ and 
extensive primary research are beyond the scope of the 
present analysis. As a result, this chapter may miss some 
exciting recent developments that break new ground in 
the areas of sustainable development, food security, and 
self-government. These await research at a later stage. 
The objective of this review is to provide a comparative 
framework for future research, and to identify some 
gaps in the literature. In addition, for the purpose of this 
literature review, this chapter is limited to  self- 
government structures and powers established through 
legislation. While it is clear that organizations, 
committees, and protocols with significant influence 
often develop outside of formal legislative frameworks, 
particularly when legislation is outdated, these 
arrangements are beyond the scope of this chapter. 
Finally, the citcumpolar north is the main emphasis 
in this analysis. Many more southern areas do not 
provide the same scope for the maintenance of 
subsistence economies and require different frameworks 
for analysis. While indigenous people in areas such as 
Africa, South America, Australia and New Zealand have 
similar concerns about the preservation of their 
traditional cultures and economies, and meaningful 
input into decisions about economic development and 
food security, different histories, as well as political and 
legislative frameworks make comparison very difficult. 
Moreover it is difficult to access sufficient materials on 
many of these areas. The sections that follow therefore 
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describe the situation in northern Canada, Alaska, 
Greenland, and the Scandinavian countries. 


3. CASE STUDIES FROM THE 
CIRCUMPOLAR NORTH 


3.1 Land Claims Agreements and Self- 
Government in Northern Canada 

In northern Canada, many groups of Aboriginal peoples 
have signed land claims agreements in order to deal with 
questions of title to their traditional territories. The James 
Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement, the Northeastern Quebec 
Agreement, the Umbrella Final Agreement with the Council for 
Yukon Indians, and the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement 
incorporate some form of _ self-government 
arrangements. Appendix I provides a general description 
of these agreements and their self-government 
arrangements. While the nature of ownership rights and 
the per capita amount of land vary, all of the agreements 
provide land for Aboriginal peoples (see Usher 1993 for 
a description). All of the agreements provide for 
Aboriginal harvesting rights beyond the lands owned by 
the claimants. The following sections describe in general 
terms, the institutions created to deal with the 
management of wildlife and fisheries, the environmental 
impacts of economic development, support for 
subsistence economies, and economic development. 


3.1.1 Wildlife and fisheries management 

All final agreements provide for a system of joint 
management or ‘co-management’ of wildlife and 
fisheries (see MacLachalan 1993 for a more detailed 
examination of the various regimes). In all cases, a new 
structure is created: a board whose members are 
appointed in equal numbers by government and 
beneficiaries (Fig. I). The responsibilities and powers of 
the boards fall into two main spheres: supervision of the 
harvesting regimes created by the agreements over 
which the boards have some decision-making powers, 
and general wildlife and fisheries management and 
conservation in which they have advisory roles. As an 
instrument of public government, the Nunavut Wildlife 
Management Board appears to have the greatest powers 
over management and conservation. However, the 
ultimate responsibility for management remains with 
government: the federal Department of Fisheries and 
Oceans (with respect to fisheries and marine mammals) 
and Department of the Environment (with respect to 
migratory birds), and the territorial Wildlife 
Management Services with respect to terrestrial 
mammals. The respecttve Ministers of these agencies 


can adopt, reject, or vary the recommendations of the 
Board. 

The actual structure and powers of the boards 
under each claim vary somewhat. For example in the 
Yukon Umbrella Final Agreement there is a separate sub- 
committee for issues relating to salmon, and there are 
advisory Councils for each First Nation. In the Nunavut 
Final Agreement, \ocal and regional organizations 
supervise hunting practices of members and make 
decisions about allocation. In all cases, though, the 
Crown maintains jurisdiction over conservation matters 
and the enforcement of laws and regulations associated 
with harvesting. 


3.1.2 Environmental protection 

All of the agreements provide for co-management 
regimes to deal with environmental protection. These 
consist of boards for land use planning and 
management, and impact screening and review. Fig. 2 
provides a summary of the bodies created under the 
agreements (see Edmondson 1993 for a more detailed 
comparison of the various Inuit regimes). 


Planning and management. Each agreement provides 
for a land use planning agency, and some (Yukon, 
Nunavut) for separate water boards. These boards are 
advisory, although the Nunavut Water Board does 
administer water applications within the regulatory 
system established by governments. Members are 
appointed equally by government and _ beneficiary 
organizations, except in the case of the Yukon Umbrella 
Final Agreement in which one third of nominees are put 


e Hunting, Fishing and 
Trapping Coordinating 
Committee with equal 
numbers appointed by 
Cree, Inuit, Canada, and 


Quebec. 


e Native harvesting 
rights outlined in the 
Agreement. 

e Committee may 
decide upper kill level 
for some species. 

e Makes 
recommendations to 
federal or provincial 
governments about 
conservation, hunting, 
fishing and trapping. 

e Supervises harvesting 
regime established in 
the Agreement 


forward by the Council for Yukon Indians. 


e Fish and Wildlife Management 
Board and Salmon Sub-Committee 
with equal numbers appointed by 
Yukon First Nations and government. 


@ Renewable Resource Councils for 
each First Nations Territory with 
equal numbers appointed by the First 
Nations and government. 


e Harvesting rights for each First 
Nation established in its Agreement. 
@ Board and Sub-Committee make 
recommendations to the Minister or 
Yukon First Nation on all matters 
related to fish and wildlife 
management or to salmon, 
respectively. 

e Councils may make 
recommendations to the Minister, 
Yukon First Nation, or the Board on 
any matter related to conservation 
Board and Council may establish, 
modify or remove total allowable 
harvests for fish or wildlife. 


e Nunavut Wildlife Management 
Board with equal numbers appointed 
by the District Inuit Organizations 
and by government. 

e Local Hunters and Trappers 
Organizations have Inuit boards 
appointed from Hunters and Trappers 
Associations. 


e Inuit harvesting rights outlined in 
the Agreement. 

e Board established levels of total 
Allowable harvest, ascertain basic 
needs levels, allocates resources to 
non-Inuit residents, established or 
removes non-quote limits. 

e Subject to Acceptance by 
appropriate Minister, manages wildlife 
and wildlife habitats. 

e Hunters and Trappers 
Organizations and Regional Wildlife 
Organizations regulate harvesting 
among their members and allocate 
community and regional basic needs 
levels respectively. 


Figure 1. Harvesting and Wildhfe Management Regimes in Northern Canada. Source Peters (1999) 
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e James Bay Advisory Committee 
on the Environment with four 
nominees from each of the Cree, 
Quebec and Canada. 

e Kativik Environmental Advisory 
Committee with three nominees 
from each of the Kativik Regional 
Government (KRG), Quebec and 
Canada. 

e Evaluating Committee with two 
nominees by the Cree, Quebec and 
Canada. 

e = Kativik Environmental Quality 
Commission with four nominees by 
the KRG, five by Quebec. 

e Federal Review Committee 
North with two nominees from the 
KRG, three from Canada. 

e Provincial Review Committee 
with two nominees by the Cree, 
three from Quebec. 

e Federal Review Committee South 
with two nominees from the Cree, 
three from Canada. 


e James Bay Advisory Committee 
and Kativik Environmental Advisory 
Committee review environmental 
policies, legislation and make 
recommendations to governments. 

e Evaluating Committee, Kativik 
Environmental Quality Commission 
and Federal Review Committee 
North recommend and set guidelines 
for project reviews. 

e Provincial Review Committee, 
Federal Review Committee North 
evaluates impact assessments and 
make recommendations to 
government if project should 
proceed. 

e = Kativik Environmental Quality 
Commission decides if project 
should go forward. 


e Yukon Land Use Planning 
Council with one nominee from 
the Council for Yukon Indians 
and two from government. 

e Yukon Development 
Assessment Board with equal 
number of nominees by the 
Council for Yukon Indians and 
Canada. 


e Water Board with one third of 


nominees from the Council for 
Yukon Indians. 


e Land Use Planning Council 
makes recommendations to 
governments and Yukon First 
Nations. 

e Assessment Board reviews 
programs or policies affecting 
the environment, audits and 
monitors project effects. 


e Executive Committee decides 


whether project must be 


reviewed and establishes review 


panel. 


e If adverse effects are on First 


Nations lands, 2/3 of panel 
nominated by Council for 
Yukon Indians. 


e Review panel makes 


recommendation to Yukon First 


Nation or government. 
e Water Board administers 


applications for water use. 


e Nunavut Planning 
Commission with equal number 
of nominees by Inuit 
organizations and governments. 
e Nunavut Impact Review 
Board with six nominees by 
Canada and two from the 
Territorial government. 

e Chair to be appointed by 
nomination from Board. 

e Nunavut Water Board with 
equal nominees from Inuit 
organizations and government, 
the chair appointed from Board 
nominees. 


e Commission recommends to 
Minister planning policies and 
land use plans. 

e Impact Review Board decides if 
review is necessary, reviews 
impacts of project, recommends 
to Minister if projects should 
proceed and under what 
conditions, monitors project 
impacts. 

e Nunavut Water Board 
administers applications for water 
use. 


Figure 2. Environmental Protection Regimes in Northern Canada 
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Environment screening and review. Each agreement 
provides for an impact review process. The process 
under the James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement 
is particularly complex because of the involvement of 
federal and provincial governments, and the different 
regimes for the Cree and the Inuit. The structures 
created in the agreements are like those employed in the 
Federal Environmental Assessment Review Process 
except that Aboriginal organizations and governments 
are equally able to appoint members. All of the 
agreements specify that, in their deliberations, the 
review processes must take into account the need to 
protect Aboriginal peoples’ subsistence economies and 
cultures. 


3.1.3 Harvester support programs 

The James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement created 
programs designed to support harvesting in a direct and 
systematic fashion. A Cree Hunters and Trappers 
Income Security Board administers an income support 
program for the Crees which funds individuals 
according to the time they spend out on the land. The 
Board has equal membership appointed by the Cree 
Regional Authority and the Quebec governments. The 
provincial government funds the program, which 
guarantees hunters and trappers a minimum level of 
income based on family need, and provides a cash 
income depending on the number of days spent 
harvesting. The program is widely acknowledged to 
have maintained a large proportion of the Cree 
population on the land, which would not have been the 
case without it (for a recent analysis, see Scott & Feit 
$992). 

The Kativik Regional Government is responsible 
for regulating and administering a hunting, fishing and 
trapping support program to guarantee a supply of 
harvested food to “Inuit who are disadvantaged and 
who cannot hunt, fish and trap for themselves or 
otherwise obtain such produce” (s. 29.0.5). The 
program, funded by the provincial government, 
provides for the purchase of harvested food, which is 
distributed according to established criteria. The 
program also invests in capital equipment for 
harvesting, although this program is more limited than 
the one designed for the Cree. 

No comparable program has been provided for in 
the other agreements, although the Yukon Umbrella Final 
Agreement calls for a feasibility study, and Tungavik 
Federation of Nunavut negotiated a_ separate 
arrangement with the Government of the Northwest 
Territories (Canada 1996b:480; see also Ames e af 
1989). 
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3.1.4 Commercial food production and the 
marketing of country foods 

None of the Agreements specifically address the 
commercial production and marketing of country foods. 
The James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement creates Cree 
and Inuit corporations to receive compensation monies; 
these corporations have powers to assist in creating of 
Cree or Inuit businesses and economic development 
opportunities. Federal and provincial governments make 
commitments to promote economic development 
generally, but only within the scope of existing programs 
and services. While no analysis of these initiatives could 
be found in the academic literature,> there have been 
attempts by the Native corporations to explore the 
commercial production and marketing of country foods. 
Unfortunately, Makivik’s recent attempt to promote 
commercial harvesting and marketing of caribou is still 
not producing profits (George 1999). These initiatives 
deserve further attention. 

The Yukon Umbrella Final Agreement allows for the 
establishment of settlement corporations for each 
Yukon First Nation. One of the permitted activities for 
these corporations is to provide loans for traditional 
harvesting and cultural activities. © Economic 
development will be one of the priorities for the 
Nunavut government, and this may include commercial 
production and marketing of country food.¢ 


3.1.5 Evaluation 

To the extent that provisions in the agreements have (or 
will) protect and support subsistence economies and 
environments, they provide some degree of ‘cultural 
sustainability.” A continuing challenge, though, is how 
Aboriginal knowledge and decision-making systems 
articulate with western forms of governance. None of 
the agreements specify how aboriginal knowledge and 
systems of management should be integrated, and how 
Aboriginal people’s perspectives on their environments 
and economies become part of the decision-making 
framework. Usher (1993) notes that the language of the 
agreements is that of state management, rather than 
reflecting the concepts and understandings of traditional 
managers. These issues present continuing challenges 


> But see Robinson et a/. (1989) and Young (1991) for a 
discussion of different structures of investment corporations 
for compensation monies. 


6Myers (1994) has explored federal and territorial programs to 
support commercial production of country food and fisheries 
in the Northwest Territories (see also Nasogaluak 1983). 


for policymakers committee 
processes. 

With respect to decision-making powers, Usher 
(1993:60) emphasizes that all the boards are advisory 


without independent jurisdiction over environments and 
renewable resources. 


and participants in 


‘The boards are thus clearly not instruments of 
self-government or self-management, but rather 
of public government. They do not replace the 
exiting management systems, but only provide a 
structured basis for aboriginal participation in 
them. They are the designated instruments of 
wildlife management, but governments retain 
ultimate responsibility. The state management 
system is thus retained.’ 


At the same time, because they do provide for 
structured participation by Aboriginal peoples, there is 
scope for participants to affect outcomes. Berkes 
(1994:20) notes that: 


‘Co-management arrangements that combine 
traditional knowledge and appropriate science 
and that spell out rights and responsibilities for 
resource management are potentially very 
powerful. Despite its sceptics, co-management 1s 
an increasingly attractive alternative in the 
contemporary world in which _local-level 
traditional controls alone are in many cases 
insufficient, and state-level controls simply 
inadequate.’ 


3.2 Land Claims Agreements and Self- 
Government in Alaska 

The Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (ANCSA) of 
1971 responded to pressure from Alaska Natives for a 
land claim settlement, and attempted to clear the way 
for the construction of the eight hundred mile long 
Trans-Alaska Pipeline System (London 1989:205). The 
act extinguished any rights to land based upon 
Aboriginal title. In return for extinguishment, the Native 
peoples of Alaska received title to forty-four million 


acres of land and $962.5 million in compensation 
(McNabb 1992:86).7 


7 The $962.5 million in compensation consisted of $462.5 
million transferred from the general revenues of the federal 
government to the Alaska Native Fund within the United 
States Treasury and $500 million from the revenues generated 
by development of natural resources on federal lands. Moneys 
from the Alaska Native Fund were paid out over an eleven 
year period that ended in 1982, while two percent of all 
natural resources royalties received by the United States, 


For the Native people, the greatest concern in the 
land claims process was the preservation of their distinct 
culture and the subsistence economy upon which it was 
based (Fienup-Riordan 1984). One major concern of the 
congressional aides who drafted the legislation was the 
desire not to establish reservations, which they saw as 
creating dependency, and inviting federal control and 
paternalism. Another concern was the desire not to 
create a new racial category that might be considered 
discriminatory in the future (Flanders 1989:316-7). 
Congress’s concerns were reflected in the terms of the 
Aad. 

The Act did not create reservations. Instead the 
title to the forty-four million acres of land is vested in a 
series of regional and village corporations (Case 1984). 
Under the Settlement Act, all of the money and virtually 
all of the land goes initially to business corporations, 
and nearly all of the land claims benefits to enrolled 
Natives flow through these organizations. ANCSA 
created twelve regional corporations and over 200 
village corporations.’ Villages with a minimum of 
twenty-five eligible Natives were allowed to select lands 
around their communities. The surface estate of this 
land (22 million acres) was conveyed to the village 
corporations. The subsurface estate to all village 
corporation lands is vested in regional corporations, 
which received, in addition, title to the surface and sub- 
surface estates of another 16 million acres (Arnold 
1978:149-150). The remaining 6 million acres conveyed 
to Natives by ANCSA was divided amongst 
corporations and individuals for a variety of 
considerations. 

Most Alaskan Natives received one hundred shares 
in both the village and regional corporations to which 
they belonged (Flanders 1989:317).2 In the decades 


including those which are subsequently payable to the Alaska, 
were paid to the regional corporations until the full $500 
million was made available. Because the payment of the 
compensation moneys took over a decade to complete, it has 
been estimated that at least one-third of the real value of the 
money was lost to inflation before Natives received it. 


8 These paragraphs describe the main provisions of the Az, 
but do not do justice to a substantial number of exceptions. 
For a more comprehensive account, see Arnold 1978. 


? Native peoples living within the boundaries of a regional 
corporation but not within the boundaries of a native village 
were allowed to receive one hundred shares in a regional 
corporation without joining a village corporation. Natives 
who no longer lived in Alaska were entitled to enroll either in 
village and regional corporations like natives living in Alaska 
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following ANCSA there were growing concerns about 
the degree to which the act provided protection against 
the loss of Native lands. Subsequent legislation provided 
additional protection from loss through the sale of 
shares, as well as loss through adverse possession, 
condemnation or corporations debt (Bowen 1991, Case 
1984, Flanders 1989). These amendments are beyond 
the scope of this chapter. 

The purpose of the twelve regional corporations is 
to “conduct business for profit” (ANCSA SEC 7(d)). 
The corporations receive compensation payments from 
federal and state governments, disburse about half to 
village corporations and individuals, and retain the 
remainder. They become owners of the subsurface 
estate of all land selected under the Act. They supervise 
the incorporation of villages, assist them in their land 
selection, and review their spending plans (Arnold 
1978:158) 

While the role of regional corporations was clearly 
defined in the Settlement Act, the latter contained no 
provision for the regional Native associations from 
which they had sprung. In addition to organizing the 
original land claims, these organizations had carried on a 
variety of social programs with grants or contracts from 
government agencies or foundations. The need for these 
functions still existed after ANCSA, and could not easily 
be met by corporations whose main responsibility was 
to earn a profit. As a result, Native organizations 
formed nonprofit corporations to meet the needs of 
Natives in each region (Arnold 1978:206-7). These 
corporations do not have executive, legislative, or 
judicial powers. Instead, they perform service functions 
such as “health care, employment assistance, job 
training, social services, college assistance, recreation 
development, and oversight and research pertaining to 
natural resources and their uses by natives” (Jorgensen 
1990:9). 

All villages organized for profit corporations in 
order to obtain the benefits under the Adc#. Village 
corporations do not replace village councils or the 
governing bodies of municipal governments. Instead, 
their roles under the Act# are to plan for the use of claims 
money received, and to select lands and plan for their 
transfer or management. 

Until recently, there was the possibility that village 
and regional corporation lands in Alaska had the status 
of ‘Indian country.’ Under federal law, Indian nations 
retain all sovereign powers originating from the original 


or enroll in a thirteenth regional corporation based in Seattle, 
Washington that only received a portion of the compensation 
moneys. 
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occupation of the United States that have not been 
explicitly extinguished by an Alt of Congress (Thompson 
1993:375). Federal recognition of tribal government 
jurisdiction in ‘Indian country’ implies recognition of 
self-governing powers of matters internal to the tribe or 
village, taxation, and the regulation of wildlife and 
environment on Native lands. While ANCSA 
extinguished aboriginal title throughout Alaska and 
vested the title to Native lands in corporations 
incorporated under state law, it said nothing about the 
sovereign powers of Native peoples and the relationship 
between their governments, the state and the village and 
regional corporations (but see Morehouse 1989). 

The possible existence of Indian Country in Alaska 
was placed before the courts in State of Alaska v. Native 
Village of Venete.!. The Court of Appeals determined 


10 In 1986 the tribal government of Venetie, a Native 
community that assumed the title to its former reservation 
lands under S. 19(a) of ANCSA, “implemented a Business 
Activities Tax of five per cent on gains derived from 
commercial activities within the village” (Ward Ford 
1997:453). When Alaska paid for a new school to be built in 
the community, the contractor was sent a tax bill for 
$161,203.15. Immediately Alaska sought a judgment declaring 
that the village lacked the authority to impose the tax. By the 
time the case reached the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, the 
issue had become much larger the simple matter of the 
Business Activities Tax: did the Village of Venetie hold 
sufficient sovereign powers to occupy Indian Country? The 
answer to this question was determined through the 
application of a two-part test: “(1) the area had been set aside 
from the public domain and dedicated to the use of Indians 
and (2) within the area an operational tribal government 
existed” (Blurton 1996:219). The Court of Appeals answered 
both parts of the test in the affirmative. Village lands were 
considered withdrawn from the public domain despite being 
privately owned instead of being held in trust by the United 
States like reservations because the lands had been made 
available exclusively to the people of Venetie for a place of 
occupation. Furthermore, the lands were made available to 
the Village of Venetie to settle its land claim (Blurton 
1996:233) and the inhabitants were of sufficient homogeneity 
to constitute either a distinct native community or the 
legitimate successor to one (Thompson 1993:384). An 
operational tribal government was viewed to exist within the 
village because ANSCA had not eliminated the federal trust 
responsibility for the inhabitants and the inhabitants, were 
entitled to receive benefits from federal Indian programs in 
addition to the government programs they qualified for as 
citizens of the United States and residents of Alaska. The 
eligibility for programs beyond those available to Euro- 
Alaskans placed the residents of Venetie under the 
superintendence of the Secretary of the Interior. 


that the Village of Venetie had been set aside from the 
public domain and dedicated to the use of Indians, and 
an operational tribal government existed within that 
area. As a result the Court ruled that Indian Country 
existed in Alaska (Blurton 1996:219). Subsequently, on 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
ruling in favour of the Village of Venetie was reversed. 
Two reasons were given by the court for its decision: 
first, the lands had not been set aside for the exclusive 
use of the village because they were owned privately and 
could be either sold or leased at any time; and secondly, 
the declaration in ANCSA that no new special classes of 
property or trusteeships would be created effectively 
eliminated Alaska Natives from the application of the 
federal trust responsibility."! 


3.2.1 Wildlife and fisheries management 

ANCSA contains no guaranteed hunting, fishing and 
trapping rights for Native peoples (London 1989:86). 
The ruling that ‘Indian Country’ provisions do not apply 
to the Alaska Native situation means that Natives are 
completely dependent upon the favor of Congress and 
the state legislature for the continuing hunting, fishing 
and trapping rights that they require to survive as 
distinct nations. 

In 1980 the Federal Government enacted its own 
subsistence management regime under the Adaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation Act (ANILCA), which 
provides for subsistence uses of renewable resources by 
‘rural Alaska residents’ on federal public lands. It 
requires that the state establish the same protections on 
state and private lands, in order to exercise fish and 
game management authority on federal lands. Presently, 
the lands belonging to the village and _ regional 
corporations are classified as private property that is 
subject to state legislation. Part of the motivation for 
including subsistence rights in ANILCA was the desire 
by Congress to protect the traditional vocations of 
Native peoples, despite the fact that ANCSA contains 
no guaranteed harvesting rights (Case 1984:26, Caulfield 
1992:25, Kancewick & Smith 1991:645). ANILCA also 
allowed the state to retain unified management of all 
fish and wildlife resources, so long as the state’s statute 
meets federal requirements for a subsistence priority 
(Atkinson 1987). Unified management is desirable for 
Native subsistence economies. The Alaska land 
ownership mosaic, with lands owned by the United 
States, Alaska, and the Native peoples, looks more like a 
random and haphazard pattern than a rational and 


11 State of Alaska v. Native Village of Venetie Tribal 
Government, 1998 96-1577, at 4-7. 
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otderly distribution of land amongst a variety of 
stakeholders (Gallagher & Gasbarro 1989:434). It 
requires participation of all landowners to ensure the 
protection of species and environments. Moreover, 
Natives’ lands are often widely distributed. As a result, 
some degtee of self-sufficiency is made difficult when 
there are different rules regarding access, acceptable 
forms of transportation, the species that may be 
harvested, the harvesting methods, and the times and 
places when harvesting can be undertaken. 

Alaska assumed _ responsibility for managing 
subsistence activities on federal lands in 1982 because 
state law was considered to be in compliance with the 
provisions of ANILCA. Following a ruling by the 
Supreme Court of Alaska in McDowell v. State,’ the state 
was no longer seen as complying with ANILCA, and the 
federal government stepped in on 1 July 1990 to take 
over subsistence management on all federal public lands 
(nearly 60 percent of the state). As a result, subsistence 
management now occurs under two separate systems, 
federal and state, each with its own distinctive legislative 
mandate and separate regulatory framework. While both 
federal and state approaches to renewable resource 
management include regional and local participation, at 
present, there is no requirement that Native people be 
represented. 

Alaska’s Native peoples have had some success in 
implementing co-management regimes for wildlife and 
fisheries management, in conjunction with federal and 
state agencies and other user groups. These regimes 
have focused on particular species (Adams ef a/ 1993, 
Anders & Langdon 1989, Caulfield 1997, Freeman 1989, 
Huntington 1992, Pungowiyi 1997), or particular areas 


12 The Court agreed with a group of urban sport hunters who 
argued that the rural resident subsistence priority enacted by 
the state violated the provisions of the state constitution 
guaranteeing all residents equal access to public lands and the 
fish and game resources living on those lands. In agreeing 
with this argument, the court declared that the creation of a 
subsistence priority was a valid legislative objective but “the 
rutal/urban distinction was an unacceptably crude means to 
accomplish this purpose” because there were many rural 
residents entitled to subsistence harvesting rights who are not 
subsistence harvesters and many urban residents not entitled 
to subsistence harvesting rights who are subsistence 
harvesters (Kancewick e¢ a/ 1991:672). The court felt that 
personal need was a more appropriate determinant of should 
be entitled to subsistence harvesting rights. 


'3 Alaska’s proposed management structure include 
representation for Native people on regional advisory 
councils. 


(e.g. Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta Waterfowl Management 
Plan). The 1994 amendments to the Manne Mammal 
Protection Act gives the National Marine Fisheries Service 
in the Department of Commerce and the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, authority to enter into agreements with 
Alaska Natives to co-manage the subsistence use of 
Alaska marine mammal stocks. This agreement may 
include funding for research and the development of co- 
management structures with Federal and State agencies 


(Buck 1994). 


3.2.2 Environmental protection 

Although there is virtually no attention to issues 
concerning Native people and environmental protection 
in Alaska, the situation is similar to the management of 
wildlife and fisheries. There are no _ legislated 
Opportunities for Native participation in land-use 
planning or in the impact assessment and review of 
proposed developments on either federal or state lands. 
Moreover, the complex co-existence in many places of 
village and regional corporations, tribal councils, and 
municipal governments means that there are different 
interests even within the Native community. As a result 
of their experience with a social impact assessment in 
Hydaburg, Alaska, a town in which Haida comprised 85 
percent of the residents at that time, Gondolf and Wells 
(1986) note that “Hydaburg was shown to be facing a 
growing conflict between resource development and 
environmental preservation. It appeared that the conflict 
could best be mitigated by maximizing Native self- 
determination.” 


3.2.3 Commercial production and marketing of 
country foods 

Reindeer herding had a long history in Alaska, although 
many of the herds declined during the Depression 
(Olson 1969). Since the 1937 Rezndeer Act passed by 
Congress, reindeer ownership have been restricted to 
Natives. After the 1960s there has been increased 
interest in developing a Native reindeer industry 
(Waddeson 1998), but herding has since declined. Many 
Native Alaskans are involved in the commercial salmon 
fishery as part of a mixed subsistence-cash economy in 
rural Alaska. While there does not seem to be a well- 
developed market for country foods in Alaska; at the 
same time, the sharing of foods, even at great distance, 


is quite common (Caulfield 1999). 


3.2.4 Evaluation 

By and large, the corporate structure through which the 
lands of Natives are owned and managed has failed to 
fulfill the needs and expectations of Native peoples. The 
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economic performance of almost all village and regional 
corporations has not been encouraging. Many have 
consistently lost money and bordered on bankruptcy 
(McNabb 1992:88-90). Equally important is the misfit 
between corporation structures and Native cultures and 
values. First, corporations are foreign structures that 
have been imposed on Natives as a way of integrating 
them into Euro-Alaskan society without paying 
attention to their cultural realities (Flanders 1989:317). 
The day to day management and its associated 
vocabulary; shares, dissenter rights, dividends, boards of 
directors and bankruptcy; are inaccessible to many 
Natives (Anders 1989:288). Second, profits can only be 
realized through the active development and 
exploitation of the lands that many Natives consider to 
be the most important thing for the survival of their 
identities and cultures. There may be contradictions 
between economic development and the protection of 
the subsistence economy. 

With respect to decision-making powers, while 
ANCSA gave Alaska Native peoples considerable 
autonomy concerning disposal and development of their 
lands, the lack of opportunities and the capabilities of 
the Native peoples meant that some of the components 
for meaningful independence have been absence. 
Moreover, Alaska Natives have no legislated 
participation in decision-making about renewable 
resource management and environments outside their 
lands. The lands under state and federal jurisdiction are 
nevertheless essential for the maintenance of 
subsistence economies. 

One way for some Native groups to have more 
control over local subsistence issues could be through 
the establishment of boroughs, a form of regional 
government. The North Slope Borough, incorporated in 
1972, has been one of the strongest and most effective 
Native local governments in Alaska. The North Slope 
Borough’s collection of property taxes from oil field 
development made it one of the richest local and 
regional governments in the U.S. The Borough invested 
heavily in a capital improvement program and provided 
high levels of employment. At the same time, the 
Borough also pursued policies for environmental 
protection and subsistence resource management. 
Knapp and Morehouse (1991) note that, beginning in 
the late 1970s, the borough claimed decision-making 
authority in a variety of areas, including the regulation of 
caribou hunting, the taking of whales, and the 
development of onshore and offshore petroleum 
resources. While these initiatives were resisted by state, 
federal, and international regulatory bodies, the borough 


made significant inroads into management decision- 
making. 


‘North Slope Borough leaders have aggressively 
asserted the borough’s regulatory powers while 
recognizing the real political and legal limits on 
local government authority. They have also 
recognized the necessity for negotiation, 
bargaining, and compromise with external 
agencies. In pursuit of conflicting interests in 
development and preservation, borough leaders 
have attempted to protect the traditional Inupiat 
subsistence culture by playing a modern 
American game of politics’ (1991:308). 


3.3 Land Claims Agreements and Self- 
Government in Greenland 

Greenland, the world’s largest island, lies within the 
arctic climatic zone. Of its total area of 2,175,000 sq. 
km., only 341,600 sq. km. are free of permanent ice. As 
of July 1998, the population was 59,309, scattered along 
the coastline in many settlements and towns. Colonial 
rule by Denmark ended in 1953 when Greenland 
became fully integrated into the kingdom of Denmark. 
In response to the Home Rule movement of the 1960s 
and early 1970s, the Danish government, in 1978, 
passed the Home Rul Act, and Greenlandic Home Rule 
came into force in 1979. Home Rule is defined in 
territorial rather than ethnic terms, but Danes make up 
less than one fifth of Greenland’s population, and the 
indigenous people of the island are increasing their 
representation in governmental institutions. 

Greenland remains part of the Kingdom of 
Denmark, and, as Tremblay and Forest (1993:52) point 
out, Home Rule was not a recognition of Aboriginal 
rights to self-determination, but represents authority 
delegated from the Danish Parliament. 


“The system of internal autonomy (Home Rule) is 
thus based on the maintenance of national unity. 
This implies, in particular, that the entire [Danish] 
Constitution is still in effect for Greenland, that 
Greenland continues to belong to the Kingdom 
of Denmark, that sovereignty is still in the hands 
of the authorities of the Realm, and that the 
system of self-government can only be applied 
constitutionally by means of legislation whereby 
the Folketing [Danish Parliament] delegates some 
of its power to the Home Rule administration.’ 


The core of the Greenland Home Rule Act is the transfer 
of legislative and administrative powers in particular 
fields to the Home Rule authority. The Act provided for 
the establishment of a legislative branch with legislative 
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powers over certain fields of jurisdiction. It also 
provided for local governments with authority over 
these fields. All fields of jurisdiction mentioned in the 
Act were subject to transfer by January 1992. These 
fields included taxation, trade, education, transportation 
and communication, social security, housing, wildlife 
preservation and conservation, economic development, 
and environmental protection. During the negotiations, 
there were disagreements about control over subsurface 
mineral resources (Lyck 1989). Mineral resources were 
not transferred, but preliminary prospecting and 
exploitation are subject to joint decision-making. Areas 
of jurisdiction, such as constitutional law (including the 
administration of justice), foreign relations, national 
finances, and defense remain with the Danish 
Parliament. However the Home Rule Act specifies that 
before legislation that directly affects Greenland comes 
into effect, Greenland authorities must be consulted. 
Larson (1992) argues that Home Rule brought about a 
significant transfer of legislative authority from 
Denmark to Greenland. 

The Home Rule Government of Greenland has 
pursued two main aims in its policy development— 
increased political and economic independence from 
their former colonial power, and the protection of 
Greenlandic Inuit culture. Climate and location mean 
that there are few opportunities for economic 
development, which are competitive on world markets, 
and about half of government revenues come from 
grants from the Danish government. Increased 
independence is predicated, in part, on decreasing 
subsidization from the Danish government. In 
attempting to increase economic self-sufficiency, 
Greenlandic authorities have emphasized both 
increasing exports and greater use of locally produced 
foods. In the context of relatively limited options for 
economic development, the Home Rule Government 
has invested substantially in modernizing fishing fleets 
and processing plants and has emphasized increased 
commercialization of fisheries in its policy making 
(Poole 1990).14 Since 1988, Greenland’s _ political 
leadership has also sought to strengthen home markets 
for country foods through regulation and by increasing 
efficiency of processing and transportation. Marquardt 
and Caulfield (1996:115) note that since the 


implementation of government policies to strengthen 


4 The Greenlandic economy, particularly in terms of exports, 
depends almost entirely on fisheries; the shrimp fishery is by 
far the largest income earner. There have been some 
hydrocarbon and mineral exploration activities recently, but 
there are no initiatives close to the production stage. 


the country food economy, the cost of imported meat 
products declined by about 12 percent. 

Subsistence hunting continues to underpin the 
social economies of many communities, however, and 
the cultural significance of subsistence hunting extends 
to the non-hunting portion of the Inuit population 
through the sharing and consumption of hunting and 
fishing products. In order to safeguard the future of 
hunting economies, the Home Rule authorities have 
begun to outline and put into practice their own 
environmental strategies and policies (Nuttall 1994:23- 
26). It is not clear, though, what role in formulating 
these policies is played by individuals primarily engaged 
in subsistence pursuits, or what the role of traditional 
ecological knowledge is in creating environmental 
protection strategies. There is also no treatment in the 
literature of who participates in decision-making about 
renewable resource management and hunting and 
fishing regulations, and what sources of knowledge 
inform decision-makers. 

There are some suggestions in the literature that 
the Home Rule Government faces difficulties in 
pursuing both of its primary goals simultaneously, since 
independence must be facilitated through increased 
revenue from renewable and non-renewable resources, 
which can conflict with the objective of protecting the 
subsistence economies on which traditional Inuit culture 
is based. As Nuttall (1992) points out, the change in 
emphasis to commercial fishing from subsistence 
hunting is accompanied by changes in social and 
economic relationships and the significance of local 
places and communities. Nuttall (1992:177) argues: 


"The social and economic changes that took 
place as a result of Danish development led to the 
image of a Greenlandic nation, an Inuit 
homeland: Kalaalit Nunaat, ‘the Greenlands’ 
land’... Since Home Rule, however, the initial 
ethnic identity has given way to a political identity 
informed by a nationalist ideology that no longer 
plays on ethnicity. Committed to a process of 
nation-building, Greenlandic Home Rule wishes 
to develop the economy in terms of Greenlandic 
conditions and aspirations. But how difficult is it 
for such development to proceed in accordance 
with the customary Inuit regulation of relations 
between the human and natural worlds?...The 
ideological conflict between commercial fishing 
and subsistence hunting is... bound to intensify as 
localized — social gradually 
integrated into the national infrastructure" (See 
also Poole 1990:116). 


economies = are 
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3.3.1 Evaluation 

In the context of Home Rule, Inuit people have gained 
very real decision-making power over many aspects of 
their lives. Greenlanders, most of whom are Inuit, have 
jurisdiction over matters having to do_ with 
environmental protection and the management of 
renewable resources. However, major challenges face 
the Home Rule government as it attempts to balance 
subsistence needs with the need for economic 
development, and attempts to protect Inuit cultures 
based on subsistence economies. 


3.4 Sami Land Claims Agreements and Self- 
Government 

The Sami are an indigenous people living mainly in the 
arctic and subarctic areas of four countries. They 
number about 60-70,000 in total—in Norway about 
40,000, in Sweden about 17,000, in Finland about 5,500 
and in the Kola Peninsula of Russia about 2,000 
(Sillanpaa 1997:215). Although the Sami population is 
largely concentrated in northern Scandanavia, Sami 
remain a minority in most communities. Best known as 
a reindeer herding culture, the Sami were not originally 
reindeer herders and are not predominantly herders 
today. The semi-nomadic Sami once relied on a mix of 
hunting and fishing, depending on wild reindeer, marine 
mammals, birds and bird eggs, fish and wild herbs. 
Beach (1994:152) estimates that only about 10-15 per 
cent of Sami in Sweden and 5-8 per cent of Sami in 
Norway are reindeer herders. However reindeer herding 
has become an important symbol in the maintenance of 
the Sami culture. Beach (1994:152) notes that the Sami 
“regard the reindeer as a basic guardian of their culture, 
their language and their identity.” 

Sami cultural identity has experienced a renaissance 
since the 1960s and the Sami have increasingly 
challenged the control over their lives and identities of 
the states in which they live. Although political 
developments have varied in each country, the Sami 
have generally put forward three inter-related positions 
with respect to Aboriginal title. 


"(a) Legal recognition of the continued existence 
of a traditional Sami...livelihood, particularly 
hunting and fishing... Many Sami feel that such 
aboriginal rights should not be tied exclusively to 
the administration of reindeer husbandry. 


(b) No Sami group has ever conceded land 
ownership to the state.. To the Sami, the 
question of title to the lands remains open; to this 
end they have challenged the three states as to 


their acquisition and administration of ‘ownerless 
lands.’ 


(c) The Sami have demanded a share in revenues 
derived from the exploitation of resources within 


their homeland. (Sillpanaa 1997:205)” 


Political and administrative responses to the Sami land 
title issues have varied considerably in the four countries 
within which the Sami peoples are found. Land claims 
issues ate only beginning to be recognized in Russia 
(Fondahl 1997), and the rest of this section focuses on 
the remaining countries. Although each of the three 
Nordic countries has created bodies to study and make 
recommendations concerning Sami rights to land, none 
has enacted laws granting land or financial 
compensation for loss of land, nor have they agreed to 
negotiate with Sami to settle land claims. The attitude 
towatd Sami land rights varies between the three 
countries. While Norway appears to have a commitment 
to deal with historic land rights, there is no recognition 
of Sami claim to Aboriginal title in Sweden. In Finland, 
work continues on legislation to create a Sami 
Homeland. However, in its present legislation, Finland 
does not guarantee the Sami rights to land, water, or 
natural resources (Finnish Sami Parliament 1997). 
Where resource rights have been conferred on the 
Sami, these have been focused exclusively on reindeer 
herding Sami, and viewed as privileges that can be 
revoked through changes in policy (Beach 1994:152). 
Herding laws passed in the late 1800s attempted to 
protect farmers from grazing animals, and separated 
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collective use. 


hunting and fishing from herding rights. Regulations 
imposed since the 1970s have attempted to modernize 
herding for more profitable meat production. While the 
association between herding, owning herds and Sami 
ethnicity varies between countries, none of the three 
countries has provided explicit support for a mixed 
economy which includes herding and other subsistence 
activities (Beach 1994). 

In Sweden, Norway, and Finland, elected Sami 
Assemblies have been created to represent Sami from all 
parts of the country. Korsmo (1994:163) describes these 
Assemblies as ‘conciliatory policies’ toward a small, 
scattered minority, noting that they have no jurisdiction 
over territory. 


‘{O]ne of the main concerns of each Saami 
Assembly is the rights to land and water in the 
north. The separation of political institutions 
from territory renders the institutions superfluous 
in national or regional decision processes and 
limits the institutions’ legitimacy in the eyes of the 
constituents. This forces the institutions to act on 
the symbolic level and, if there is a budget or staff 
of any size, through the use of patronage’ (See 
also Oysten 1989). 


However, Korsmo (1994:165) also notes that the 
creation of the Assemblies has provided Sami with the 
means of pursuing their objectives in the existing 
jurisdictional and administrative structures of each 
country. 
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Figure 3: The Sami Parliaments. Sources: Beach 1994, Korsmo 1996, Sillanpaa 1992, 1997 


Figure 3 describes the sources of authority, powers 
and functions of the Assemblies in each of the 
Scandinavian countries. In each country, the Assemblies 
are advisory with no independent legislative powers. 
Korsmo (1996:165) argues, though, that the national 
context in which these bodies work and the nature of 
the Assemblies and their relationships with other Sami 
organizations create variations in the roles they play. She 
notes that Norway’s response to Sami demands has 
been more comprehensive than that of either Finland or 
Sweden, and this response, in combination with an 
Assembly that has been able to project an appearance of 
unity to national and international audiences, has meant 
that the Assembly plays an important role. The 
introduction of the Assembly in Sweden “came about 
not as part of a deliberate shift in the area of Sami 
tights, but rather as a limited concession and an effort to 
balance the disparate interests among herders and non- 
herders” (Korsmo 1996:168). The Swedish Sami 
Assembly is relatively new, and this, in addition to the 
conflicts within the Assembly and a less than supportive 
general policy context for Sami demands, has limited the 
effectiveness of the Assembly to date. Korsmo 
(1996:172) notes that it has taken time for the Finnish 
Sami Assembly to become part of the regular 
consultative process, citing both the limited resources 
available to the Assembly, and the ‘no-hurry’ attitude by 
government officials concerning Sami rights to water 


and land. 


3.4.1 Evaluation 

The lack of protection for land or recognition of 
subsistence activities other than herding has meant that 
indigenous cultures are not well protected. Moreover, 
Korsmo (1996) argues that the emphasis on reindeer 
herding as the only recognized form of Sami traditional 
economies creates divisions among the Sami people. 
Beach notes that: 


‘The linkage of Saami resource rights to reindeer 
herders alone has not only separated many non- 
herding Saami from their lands and deprived 
them of compensation money paid by the state 
for expropriation, it has also placed Saami culture 
and identity in an extremely vulnerable position... 
Hence, any threat to reindeer herding like that 
caused by the April 1986 nuclear disaster at 
Chernobyl not only jeopardizes the economy and 
lifestyles of the herders themselves, but it also 
constitutes a serious threat to Saami native rights 


in general.’ (Beach 1994:194) 
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Moreover, state regulation of reindeer herding in the 
name of scientific management as well as continuing 
encroachment of extractive industries on the land has 
eroded the abilities of Sami herders to practice 
traditional herding techniques and led to questions 
about the sustainability of reindeer herding practices 
(Bjorklund 1990, Forrest 1997). 

All of the Assemblies are advisory bodies only. 
However, their existence means that they have a 
structured place in policy making. Korsmo (1996:177) 
summarizes the lessons for approaches to representing 
Aboriginal peoples, to be learned from the Sami 
Assemblies. 


‘First, a nationwide, elected body of representatives 
has the potential to engage the national 
government in consultation at the preliminary and 
agenda-setting stages rather than during the late 
stages of policy making.. Second, the 
representative assemblies provide a political 
channel for the assertion of territorial claims when 
the litigation route is either not available or not 
effective.’ 


She notes that each of the Assemblies has won 
important concessions with respect to territory of 
environment in recent years. 


4. CONCLUSION 


Self-government atrangements in the circumpolar 
region ate quite varied, reflecting the different 
conditions under which they were negotiated. While 
none of the arrangements provide Aboriginal people 
with jurisdiction over their territory, some do create co- 
management regimes and advisory structures which 
provide for the insertion of Aboriginal concerns into the 
policy-making process. This formal role for Aboriginal 
representation has resulted in a number of concessions 
with respect to the protection of subsistence economies 
and the environments on which they rely. At the same 
time, the challenge of integrating Aboriginal decision- 
making systems, knowledge and values into structures of 
governance that reflect western cultures and that rely on 
western science, has not been explicitly addressed in any 
of these arrangements. In all of the areas examined, 
there are continuing questions about resolving conflicts 
between development and the protection of subsistence 
economies. 

While a review of self-government arrangements 
that relies on legislated arrangements provides a useful 
framework for beginning to think about  self- 


government and food security, it cannot do justice to 
the way decision-making actually occurs in day-to-day 
contexts. Social and political systems for managing the 
environment have specific local configurations. 
Robbins’ examination of state and local management of 
forest and pasture lands in Rajasthan, India, for 
example, found that an explanation of environmental 
outcomes could only be based on the particular ways 
both state and local power was integrated into local 
systems of “hegemony, domination, and control” 
(1998:429). In other words, legislated arrangements do 
not reflect all the power relationships and strategies that 
affect particular outcomes. A necessary next step, then, 
is to study the ways in which decisions reflecting food 
security issues ate actually made in particular places at 
particular times. 
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Appendix I: Self-government Agreements in Northern Canada 


The James Bay Cree 

The 1975 James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement, as it 
pertains to the Cree, involved eight bands!> and the area 
contained in the James Bay Municipality in northern 
Quebec. In 1996 the Cree population in the area was 
about 11,000, composing over 90 percent of the village 
populations. Each band has Category I and II lands. 
Category I lands were set aside for the "exclusive use and 
benefit" for Cree bands and communities. Cree local 
governments on Category I lands are ethnic in character, 
and primarily under federal jurisdiction. Their powers 
resemble those of Quebec municipal governments with 
responsibilities to administer services, preserve Cree 
culture and the welfare of band members, and with 
additional powers in the areas of environmental and 
social protection. Band Councils have jurisdiction over 
band members, defined pursuant to the James Bay 
Agreement, and other residents they have given permission 
to reside on Category I lands. The Cree Regional 
Authority, a public corporation, has its corporate seat in 
Category I lands. Cree bands may delegate powers to 
administer programs to the Authority. 

Category II lands which are the immediate environs 
of Cree settlements, are under provincial jurisdiction. 
These lands represent areas most extensively used in 
harvesting by Cree communities, and the Cree have 
exclusive rights of hunting, trapping and fishing on them. 
Category III lands are open to both Natives and 
Non-Natives for hunting and fishing, but Natives are 
exempt from provincial regulations except on wildlife 
reserves, and have guaranteed harvesting rights to some 
species. While the Agreement explicitly gives Quebec the 
rights to economic development on Category II and III 
lands, these rights are subject to Cree hunting rights and 
to the environmental regime set out in the Agreement. 
Health, social services, education, policing and justice 
were placed under provincial jurisdiction, but the 
Agreement created advisory bodies with Cree participation 
and mandated ways in which the delivery of services 
should be made more culturally appropriate to the Cree. 


'5 A ninth band, the Ouje Bougoumou Band was created in 
101. 

'6Category I lands are split into LA lands under federal 
jurisdiction, and IB lands under provincial jurisdiction. Cree 
local government over Category IB lands is through 
provincially created municipal corporations. However, there 
are no settlements on Category IB lands at present. 
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The Northern Quebec Inuit 


The James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement, as it pertains 
to the Inuit, involves 13 villages and Quebec, north of 
the 55th parallel. In 1996 the Inuit comprised more than 
87 percent of the population in the region. Most Inuit are 
beneficiaries under the James Bay Agreement.'7 

Like the Cree, each Inuit have Category I and II 
lands. Category I lands correspond to Inuit villages and 
their peripheries; these have been set aside for the 
‘exclusive use and benefit’ of Inuit beneficiaries. The title 
to these lands is vested in an Inuit Landholding 
Community Corporation in each village, which may use 
the lands for ‘commercial, industrial, residential or other 
purposes’ for the Inuit community. On Category II 
lands, adjoining Category I lands, the Inuit community 
has exclusive rights of hunting, trapping and fishing. 
Category III lands comprise the largest portion of the 
territory, and are public lands over which the Native 
parties enjoy exclusive trapping and certain other rights. 

Local and regional governments are not ethnic in 
character—all residents, Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
may vote, be elected and otherwise participate. Each of 
the 13 villages is incorporated as a municipality under the 
Quebec Czt#es and Towns Act, with powers similar to those 
of other Quebec municipalities. Municipal boundaries 
and Category I lands do not coincide. At present, 
however, most municipal land is held by the Inuit 
Landholding Corporations. The Agreement gave the 
Kativik Regional Government powers of a northern 
village municipality over the territory, which is not part 
of the village corporations, and regional powers over the 
whole territory including the municipalities. Kativik 
manages the Inuit harvesting support program and is 
responsible for local administration. It administers health 
and social services, education, manpower training and 
utilization, and a regional police force for residents north 
of the 55th parallel. In the area of municipal services, 
Kativik can make ordinances with respect to local 
transportation and communications, and building, road 
construction and sanitary standards. 


'7 A number of communities did not feel that the James Bay and 
Northern Quebec Agreement adequately dealt with issues of self- 
government, and in 1988 Makivik, an organization set up 
under the Agreement to manage compensation monies for the 
Inuit, submitted a draft self-government proposal entitled 
"The Constitution of Nunavik" to the Quebec government. 
Negotiations began in 1990 and a framework agreement was 
signed on July 21, 1994. Further progress has stalled in the 
context of sovereignty issues in Quebec. 


Yukon First Nations 

First Nations peoples make up about 21% of the Yukon 
population of just over 33,000. The 14Yukon First 
Nations participated in negotiations for self-government 
and for a land claims settlement concurrently. In the 
1993 Umbrella Final Agreement, the section on self- 
government was developed as a statement of principle 
and as an enabling provision, subject to individual Yukon 
First Nation negotiation. At the end of the process, 
fourteen Yukon First Nations will have signed self- 
government agreements. 

Under the Agreement, each Yukon First Nation has 
special rights over its traditional territory, including rights 
to non-commercial harvesting, and participation in the 
management of forest resources. Within these territories, 
each Yukon First Nation has two categories of 
Settlement Lands. Category A lands provide the First 
Nation fee simple title, including the subsurface. 
Category B lands provide fee simple title, excluding the 
subsurface, but with public access for wildlife harvesting. 
The Umbrella Final Agreement provides for extensive joint 
management regimes over all Yukon land and resources, 
which are not found in First Nations’ Settlement Lands. 
First Nations can also negotiate representation on public 
bodies concerned with education, health and social 
services, justice, and ‘other matters.’ 

The self-government agreements provide for First 
Nations jurisdiction over lands and citizens. With respect 
to its Settlement Lands, each First Nation has exclusive 
powers of internal management and self-administration 
and the ability to make laws which include municipal-like 
by-laws as well as laws concerning the management of 
natural and wildlife resources, the protection of the 
environment, taxation, and the administration of justice. 
First Nations can also make laws that apply to their 
Citizens in the Yukon, whether they are living on or off 
Settlement Lands. These laws are in areas that include 
health and social services, education, culture, training 
programs, adoption and marriage and taxation. First 
Nations may delegate their powers to other bodies, both 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal. 


Nunavut 

The Nunavut Land Claim Agreement, ratified by the Inuit in 
November of 1992 and passed through the Canadian 
Parliament on June 10, 1993, set out the land regime in 
the eastern part of what was the Northwest Territories, 
and provides for Nunavut political development. The 
Nunavut Act, passed on the same date, provided for the 
immediate establishment of a Nunavut Implementation 
Commission to advise the federal and territorial 
governments, and Tungavik on the establishment of the 


political structure for Nunavut, with provisions for a new 
government to come into force in April 1999. 

The Nunavut Agreement covers more than 2 M km? 
and establishes several categories of land over which 
Inuit have various rights. Inuit Owned Lands constitute 
355,842 km? and were granted to the Inuit in fee simple, 
alienable only to Territorial or Federal governments or to 
Nunavut municipalities. These lands are not under the 
jurisdiction of the Indian Act. Of these lands, Inuit have 
surface rights to 317,972 km? and surface and subsurface 
rights including mineral rights to over 37,870 km?*. The 
Regional Inuit Associations of the three regions—Baffin, 
Keewatin and Kitikmeot—hold title to surface rights, 
while subsurface title is vested in Nunavut Tungavik Inc., 
which represents the Inuit residents of the territory. The 
Agreement provides for free and unrestricted harvesting 
rights on the remaining Crown lands, park lands, water 
and marine areas in Nunavut.'® 

According to the provisions of the Act, Nunavut 
powers and jurisdiction will be like that of the two 
existing territories. However, as part of a land claim 
agreement, the commitment to establish the Nunavut 
Territory and its government are constitutionally 
protected, although the legislative powers of the 
Nunavut government are not. The Nunavut Act provides 
for the establishment of a public government through an 
elected Legislative Assembly. Public government means 
that all citizens of the territory, whether they are Inuit or 
not, may participate in the functions of government. 
However, because the Inuit make up about 85 percent of 
the population of the territory (about 21,000 in 1996), 
Inuit will likely make up the majority of representation. 
Moreover, the Nunavut Land Claim Agreement provides 
that Inuit will have equal membership with government 
representatives on new institutions of public government 
to manage the land, water, offshore and wildlife of the 
Nunavut Settlement Area and to assess and evaluate the 
impact of development projects on the environment. 

Community level authority is increased with the 
creation of Nunavut. Article 14 of the land claims 
agreement grants existing communities in Nunavut 
municipal status. Municipal lands, conveyed to municipal 
corporations in fee simple, include lands used by the 
community for subsistence and recreation, but exclude 
Inuit Owned Lands. Nunavut municipalities hold land 
use planning and zoning authority and the Agreement 
guarantees consultation with the municipality on wildlife 
management issues and regional planning decisions as 
well as monitoring harvesting practices. 


18The inclusion of rights to marine areas is a first for a land 
claim in Canada. 
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Whale meat ready for shipping. Photo courtesy Alexandre Morn. 
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REGIONAL AND CIRCUMPOLAR CONDITIONS 


FOR FOOD SECURIY 


Gérard DUHAIME and Nick BERNARD 


Groupe d'études inutt et ctrcumpolaires (GETIC), Laval University, Québec City, CANADA 


Abstract: The purpose of this volume was to provide the state of knowledge related to food security in the Arctic. 
Specialists from various domains and areas, were asked to contribute their surveys of the relevant literature. Using the 
conceptual framework presented in the first chapter, which is based at the crossroads of a social science perspective 
and a human ecology approach, this final chapter provides a synthesis of the state of our knowledge food security in 
the Arctic. It describes the principal differences in regional situations, from Alaska to the Barents, and identifies the 

strengths and weaknesses of each. Finally, it raises questions, or common concerns for stakeholders in all circumpolar 
regions regarding sustainable economic development, public health, and legal issues and suggest what is required 


improve food security in the Arctic. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Food security in the Arctic is a central issue in arctic 
economies. The diet of the Inuit, for a very long time 
assured by a subsistence economy based on the seasonal 
cycles of hunting, fishing and gathering activities, is 
today subject to vagaries other than the harshness of the 
climate or the results of the hunt. The modern-day 
Arctic economy is characterized, among other things, by 
a growing share of wage employment and other forms 
of paid work associated with the cash economy. As a 
result, the relative share of subsistence activities within 
community economies has tended to decline over the 
last decades. This situation causes a certain food 
insecurity among those persons who are unable to count 
on a stable monetary income. 

Contribution to this volume reflect on the major 
issues related to socioeconomic development and public 
health policies within a framework of existing laws, legal 
instruments, and regulations governing social practices. 
Development in the Arctic and efforts to improve 
conditions that assure sustainable food security call for 
an examination of the knowledge available to political 
and economic decision-makers to make possible the 
informed development of their region, in cooperation 
with all key stakeholders of the community. The issues 
are vatied, numerous and specific; they affect both 
human economies and human health, and require 
specific legal frameworks. 

Papers address diet and conditions that assure the 
supply, availability of, and access to healthy, nutritious 
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food in sufficient quantities—aspects that have direct 
implications for economic systems and public health in 
the citcumpolar north. Moreover, the dynamics 
underlying the relationships between legal frameworks, 
economic development, and the health of populations 
as these relate to food consumption are considered. This 
involves a consideration of the tensions that exist 
between subsistence and other economic activities that 
allow another type of access (monetary) to a different 
type of food (imported). These dynamics are also 
expressed in the relationship between subsistence 
hunting and fishing and the marketing of products, 
which contribute to economic development initiatives 
and public health issues. 

First, clarification with respect to the notion of 
‘subsistence,’ as it is used in this volume, is in order. 
Contemporary Arctic economies are characterized by 
the co-existence of economic activities that respond to 
different logics, but that are complementary in some 
cases. The rapid establishment of wage employment and 
the use of cash have dramatically altered the economic 
structure of Arctic regions over the last decades, 
without, however, leading to the disappearance of 
subsistence hunting and fishing activities. The latter 
continue to hold an important place in the economy, as 
well as in the preservation and reproduction of social 
relations, family, and community kinship structure, and 
in the expression of the identity of Arctic inhabitants. It 
would be much too simplistic to consider the two 
economic spheres as being in opposition to one another 
on the sole basis of their formal and informal characters 


since they are interdependent for a portion of the 
population. They are, in fact, the poles of a mixed 
economy that is characteristic of several arctic regions. 
The alternative—ie., a mixed economy—is an 
important dimension real community economic activity, 
especially since a formal or cash contribution from paid 
employment is a condition that permits the acquisition 
of the means of production required for subsistence 
activities. The formal and customary spheres of 
production activities are interdependent, and readers 
should keep in mind this unique facet of Arctic 
economies. 

The subsistence concept also has a_ political 
dimension, in that several legal agreements between the 
Inuit and various national governments incorporate the 
preservation of subsistence (or traditional) activities in 
their provisions. The notion of subsistence is important 
to lifestyle, social relations, and territory. It may become 
a central argument in Aboriginal claims and the focus of 
the agreements ensuing from negotiations. In some 
regions of the Arctic, the right to engage in subsistence 
activities is legally recognized (Nunavut, Greenland); in 
others, it has given rise to disputes (Alaska) or it is the 
foundation for arguments of Aboriginal people in favor 
of secured access to the resources of their territory 
(Euro-Arctic Barents). These clarifications are necessary, 
for beyond the formal economic reality in the Arctic, 
there is a so-called informal or customary sphere that is 
interwoven in all of the individual relations and is thus 
the norm for a large part of the population, and hence a 
formal element— all other things being equal. The 
foundation of all economic activities in the Arctic, prior 
to European contact, co-existed with other economic 
forms, and continues to govern numerous social 
relations. As a result, the central place that these 
activities occupy in the economic, social and cultural life 
of communities must be observed. 

Another clarification with respect to the types of 
food to which we refer in the text must also be made. 
This distinction is necessary, as there seem to be several 
terms used to designate food obtained from the 
proceeds of hunting and fishing; reference is generally 
made to country food or Inuit food in Nunavik, wild food in 
Labrador, Greenlandic food in Greenland, subsistence or 
native food in Alaska, etc. It is worthwhile to specify 
what we are referring to and clearly distinguishing 
between the terms. Local food refers to any food 
produced or harvested in the environment of a 
community, regardless of whether it was produced for 
subsistence or commercial purposes. Meanwhile, Wahzte 
food, store food, or store-bought food are terms that are 
frequently used to designate food from the South. 
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Similarly, cmported food tefers to any product 
manufactured outside the region, for which the initial 
acquisition requires that money change hands—an 
operation involving a business transaction within the 
community or through a southern wholesaler. 

The regions under study include Alaska, Nunavut, 
Nunavik, Greenland, and the Euro-Arctic Barents. For 
each region, a brief review of legal frameworks, 
socioeconomic conditions and general food 
consumption patterns make it possible to pinpoint the 
differences and similarities of circumpolar experiences. 
The assessment is, admittedly, fragmentary, and _ this 
represents a major limitation of this work. Readers will 
not find a definitive answer to problems of food security 
in the Arctic; nor will they find an integrated scenario 
aiming at optimizing conditions for food security, for 
the work is at too advanced a stage to suggest certain 
actions over others. But readers will find leads for future 
research. These leads take the form of issues common 
to circumpolar regions that uncover the first questions 
arising from a preliminary examination of the conditions 
of food security and sustainable development in the 


Arctic. 
2. REGIONAL SPECIFICS 


2.1 Alaska 

Only the Arctic portion of Alaska is considered for the 
purposes of this project. The study is particularly 
interested in the Inupiat of the North Slope Borough 
(NSB), the Northwest Arctic Borough (NWAB) and the 
Seward Peninsula/Bering Straits region, known as the 
Nome Census Area (NCA). The general framework of 
sustainable food security in Alaska is subject to the 
provisions of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
(ANCSA), in force since 1971. The spirit of this statute 
centers on the extinction of Aboriginal hunting and 
fishing rights on the territory, in exchange for a broader 
territorial claims agreement. This statute creates various 
corporations that are mandated to promote the 
development of communities; the Bering Straits Native 
Corporation (NCA), the NANA Corporation (NWAB) and 
the Arctic Slope Regional Corporation (NSB) Act, according 
to the needs of the communities they represent and the 
resoutces they have. The extinction of Aboriginal 
hunting and fishing rights is qualified by the passing, in 
1980, of another statute: the A/aska National Interest Land 
Conservation Act (ANILCA), which gives priority to the 
subsistence hunting and fishing activities of ‘rural 
residents’ and allows the State of Alaska to manage 
these activities uniformly over the entire territory. 
However, the ensuing situation is somewhat unclear for 


a Supreme Court ruling handed down in 1989, which 
stipulates that the ANILCA is unconstitutional and 
encroaches upon the principle of equality by granting a 
hunting and fishing priority to a specific group of 
residents. Today, the Federal Government has 
intervened to assure a rural priority for subsistence 
activities on federal lands, which represent 
approximately 60% of the surface area of the State 
(Caulfield, Chap.4). Moreover, as the ANCSA contains 
no guarantee with respect to Aboriginal hunting and 
fishing rights, the populations are, in a way, dependent 
on the decisions of the American Congress and of the 
State Legislature for the pursuit of these activities 
(Peters, Chap. 13). As a result, access to resources is not 
legally assured. 

Yet consumption of local food remains high in 
Alaska. Indeed, Caulfield points out that each year the 
inhabitants of Alaska consume more local meat per capita 
than does the entire population of the United States, in 
relation to supermarket products, meat and fish 
combined. Hence, the economic value of local food is 
considerable in rural economies. The estimated cost of 
replacing this food, at $3.00 (US) per pound, would be 
$31 million (US). At the same rate, the production value 
of rural communities would total $131 million (US). 
“Clearly, country foods are an enormous contribution to 
any notion of sustainable development” (Caulfield, 
Chap. 4). 

The management of subsistence activities is 
assured by two different systems, one falling under the 
Federal Government, the other under the State of 
Alaska; each responds to separate jurisdictions and 
regulatory frameworks. Moreover, while the two 
renewable resource management approaches include 
regional and local participation, at present there is no 
provision pertaining to the representation of Aboriginal 
populations within the existing authorities (Peters, Chap. 
13): 

Regional development corporations can direct 
economic development initiatives towards the issues 
that they consider priorities. Their goal is to conduct 
business for profit (ANCSA, Sec. 7[d]). Regional 
corporations promote several projects generally 
associated with the ‘modern’ economy. This has led, for 
example, to the creation of the Norton Sound Economic 
Development Corporation (NSEDC) in the communities of 
the Nome region, making it possible to use the capital 
generated by the Community Development Quota program 
(groundfish quotas to communities) to modernize and 
diversify regional fisheries, build additional 
infrastructures, and participate directly in the fisheries of 
the Bering Sea. Moreover, the presence of major oil 
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fields in the Prudhoe Bay region has influenced a 
particular orientation of economic development in the 
NSB; tax revenues from oil development operations 
support a broad range of employment and services in 
the region. Following the example of the NANA 
Corporation, the Arctic Slope Regtonal Corporation is directly 
involved in this type of industrial activity: 


The Inupiat-controlled North Slope Borough is an 
ardent supporter of expanded oil and gas 
development in the region as a means of providing 
jobs and income. Similarly, the NANA 
Corporation’s Red Dog Mine reflects a careful 
calculus between risks of environmental 
contamination and rewards of shareholders jobs. 


(Caulfield, Chap. 4) 


A lower unemployment rate is found in the North 
Slope Borough than in the State as a whole, where taxes 
and wages from oil development contribute to greater 
employment opportunities and higher incomes. 

Alaska has a broad, efficient, and adapted supply 
network. The Ifupiat communities are at the end of a 
distribution network that is several thousand kilometres 
long and that involves producers, wholesalers, retailers, 
postal workers, truckers, railway workers, major airline 
companies, small air taxis, passenger liners, coastal 
barges and local distributors (Caulfield, Chap. 4). Supply 
operations by air originate from urban centres such as 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, and assure a_ primary 
connection with the most populous communities such 
as Nome, Kotzebue, and Barrow, and from which 
departs a secondary connection to more remote 
communities (Caulfield, Chap. 4). The distribution 
network is largely private, even though a major share of 
food imported to Alaska is shipped wa the U.S. Postal 
Service, which has a national uniform postal rate 
program in effect throughout the country. Moreover, 
the frequency of deliveries is higher and permits a more 
regular supply. 

This supply network has a certain impact on 
Alaskan inhabitants’ food consumption Dewailly et a/. 
(Chap. 2) point out various effects of this reality; on the 
one hand, a better supply fosters a greater variety of 
products and in this sense, the Aboriginal populations 
of Alaska consume more fruits and vegetables than do 
the populations of the other Arctic regions; on the other 
hand, they are also the persons who consume the 
greatest quantity of imported food in the entire 
circumpolar Artic (Dewailly e¢ a/, Chap. 2). 

In summary, a certain number of aspects determine 
the food security of the inhabitants of the Alaskan 
Arctic: 1) the scope of the formal and informal 


networks; 2) a large use of local resources; 3) the solid 
and diversified formal supply networks. 

Moreover, the conflict opposing rural residents (for 
the most part, Aboriginal), and the advocates of the 
principle of equality before American law impacts 
negatively on food security in Alaska. These conflicts 
increase tensions and call for a new attitude toward the 
place of subsistence activities in Aboriginal communities 
not only in Alaska, but also throughout the Arctic. In 
this sense, Alaska is a special case which shows the 
importance of legal frameworks in preserving traditional 
activities and, hence, a significant part of food security 
in Inupiat communities. 

Furthermore, environmental contamination, the 
impacts of industrial development, and climate change 
are constant concerns when it comes to the pursuit of 
hunting and fishing activities on the territory. Finally, 
activism in favor of animal rights may also have impacts 
on the pursuit of subsistence activities. “Many animal 
rights organizations oppose whaling, sealing, and other 
harvests of country food. The most notable example of 
this were efforts by some groups to ban the take of 
bowhead whales through the International Whaling 
Commission in 1977.” (Caulfield, Chap. 4); for example, 
the U.S. Marne Mammal Protection Act of 1972 which 
prohibits the harvesting of marine mammals except by 
Aboriginal populations, and the European Union 
directive in 1983 to ban the sale of sealskins are direct 
effects of the efforts of various pressure groups. 


2.2 Nunavut 

The legal framework that governs sustainable 
development and food security originates from the 
Nunavut Land Claim Agreement (NLCA) of 1993. This 
agreement provides for the establishment of a wildlife 
management and Aboriginal harvest structure: 1) the 
Nunavut Wildhfe Management Board, made up of an equal 
number of representatives of Inuit district organizations 
and government representatives; 2) local hunters’ and 
trappers’ organizations; 3) Regional Wildhfe Organizations. 
Each component plays a role in the management of 
wildlife resources in Nunavut, and the hunting and 
fishing rights of the Inuit are taken into account in that 
the Wédhfe Management Board can establish total 
authorized harvest levels by considering the basic needs 
of the communities, and it can allocate resources to 
non-Inuit residents, as well as establish or abolish 
quotas. However, the ultimate responsibility for wildlife 
management lies with the Federal Government: 
Fisheries and Oceans Canada (fish and marine 
mammals), Environment Canada (migratory birds), and 
the Territorial Wildhfe Management Services (land mammals). 
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“The respective Ministers of these agencies can adopt, 
reject, or vary the recommendations of the Board” 
(Peters, Chap. 13). Hence, it is Federal jurisdiction that 
prevails in the final instance. 

The economic structure of Nunavut is also 
characterized by the marriage of an economy based on 
subsistence activities and one made up of wage 
employment (the tertiary sector, for the most part). 
When compared to Alaska, subsistence activities play a 
different role. On the one hand, they are not subject to 
legal challenges as they are in Alaska; on the other, the 
isolation of Nunavut communities makes supply 
operations more expensive, more uncertain, and require 
a larger share of government subsidies than in Alaska. 
This situation gives subsistence activities a central role in 
the economy of the communities of Nunavut. However, 
Myers (Chap. 5) maintains that one must avoid making 
too clear of a distinction between the ‘subsistence’ and 
‘commercial’ sectors of food economy in Nunavut, and 
must consider the situation from a new point of view 
that would encompass these two facets of the new 
reality. 

In the 1980s, following the European Union’s ban 
on the sale of sealskins, the [then] Northwest Territories 
Department of Renewable Resources established 
various programs intended to compensate for the losses 
incurred. The programs comprised the installation of 
municipal freezers and meat cutting plants in those 
communities that requested such facilities. Some 
programs have been more successful than others, in 
particular municipal freezers, and the processing and 
sale of game and fish have become major components 
of the economy of some communities, Pond Inlet and 
Cambridge Bay in particular. A few initiatives have even 
been surprisingly successful, “...selling to local and 
regional markets, and serving individual consumers as 
well as institutional ones such as hostels and prisons, 
hotels, and other retailers” (Myers, Chap. 5). There have 
been experiments with businesses associated with Inuit 
culture, including local food stores. 

Hence, hunters have the potential to sell their 
harvest to businesses that can process the product 
before marketing it in the community. Their 
establishment has provided an option for the 
replacement of imported products and has made 
possible the combination of complementary economic 
activities by supporting the monetary needs of hunters. 
Moreover, these businesses offer to those persons who 
ate unable to hunt, access to local food and foster a 
feeling of pride and confidence as people realize that it 
is possible to generate revenues within the community. 
The question remains as to what are the conditions for 


the success of such ventures in Nunavut; the need to 
combine the subsistence and trade economies, 
involvement of communities, identification of target 
markets, scope of the project, etc. On this subject, 
Myers points out: 


The new Nunavut government has suggested that 
it will be important to continue the traditional 
food economy, as well as to increase employment 
and incomes, and indeed, experience with many 
enterprises suggests that small-scale renewable 
resource-based enterprises could provide some of 


the benefits (Myers, Chap. 5) 


From a public health and food consumption standpoint, 
Nunavut presents a varied portrait of consumption 
patterns that reveal the same constant features as found 
in a large part of the Arctic, namely that the 
consumption of local food tends to increase with the 
level of urbanization and with the age of individuals, and 
that it is more significant among men than among 
women (Dewailly et al, Chap. 2). The variations are also 
attributable to the diversity of the mikeus and to the 
availability of the species in each miheu. Within the 
current context of Nunavut, one must, for example, 
consider the case of Iqaluit with reservation, given the 
rapid development of the community in recent years 
and the importance of the ‘temporary migration’ 
phenomenon that promotes a major population 
turnover. 

In summary, the conditions of sustainable food 
security in Nunavut are closely linked to the provisions 
found in the Nunavut Land Claim Abgreement. It 1s 
interesting to consider this regional example, in 
particular due to the novelty of the forms of self- 
government that it suggests, and the legal tools that the 
Inuit have acquired for managing wildlife resources. 
Moreover, the experience of commercializing local 
products with a view to providing monetary support for 
hunters and fishers, as well as broader access to local 
food, is a central condition for the preservation of food 
security in some communities. These initiatives have 
met with clear success, and warrant a review and an 
assessment to determine the impact of their role 
elsewhere in the Arctic. 


2.3 Nunavik 

The case of Nunavik is inseparable from the context of 
the implementation of the James Bay and Northern Ouébec 
Agreement (JBNQA) in 1975, the first territorial claim 
and financial compensation agreement in Canada. In 


return for the rights and advantages granted under the 
JBNQA, the Inuit and the Crees of Québec have waived 
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all their claims, all their Aboriginal rights, titles and 
interests, whatever they may be, to the lands and on the 
lands within Québec’s territory. The JBNQA establishes 
a territorial regime made up of Category I, II and III 
lands, on which the Crees, Inuit and non-Aboriginals 
have exclusive access to a certain number of provisions, 
exceptions, and conditions. The agreement provided for 
the creation of Makivik Corporation, which is mandated 
to receive the financial compensation, to oversee the 
application of the provisions of the JBNQA, and which 
has the power to assist, support, and promote economic 
development initiattves in Nunavik. The _ legal 
framework for specific subsistence activities is assured 
through the creation of a hunting, fishing, and trapping 
regime and the establishment of the Hunting, Fishing and 
Trapping Co-ordinating Committee (HFTCC) which may 
decide to increase or decrease the harvest levels for 
some species, make recommendations to the federal and 
provincial governments regarding conservation 
strategies, and oversee the hunting, fishing and trapping 
regime set up under the JBNQA. 

In Nunavik, the land regime, combined with the 
hunting, fishing and trapping regime, assures the Inuit 
access to a territory that has been legally secured under 
the JBNQA and, as a result, provides them with a 
significant degree of food security with respect to the 
use of resources for subsistence purposes (Otis, Chap. 
11). The aim of these regimes is to assure populations a 
sustainable supply of fish and game through exclusive 
harvesting rights on Category I lands and for certain 
species, while providing for the creation of a committee 
in charge of wildlife resource management and sensitive 
to Inuit concerns dealing with harvesting. 

The economic structure of Nunavik is typical of 
the economic systems of the Arctic, characterized by the 
atrophy of the public apparatus in relation to the private 
sector, and by a large proportion of paid employment in 
the tertiary sector. Moreover, the mixed character of the 
economy, which combines the formal sector and 
subsistence activities, has a considerable influence on 
the economies of Nunavik communities, in particular 
the smallest. Under the JBNQA, hunters can sell a 
portion of their harvest to the municipality, which then 
makes the game available at the municipal freezer by 
order of priority: widows, seniors who have no one to 
supply them, and households living on social assistance. 
The Kativik Regional Government allocates the fund 
associated with the Inuit hunter’s assistance program. It 
is the municipal corporations that are mandated to 
administer the fund and to decide on how to use it. 
However, hunting and fishing activities have basically 
remained at the subsistence level, and a relatively 


marginal portion of the population of the communities 
can count on a secondary income from the sale of game 
to the municipal freezer. Furthermore, the pursuit of 
hunting, fishing, and trapping activities often requires 
large sums of money; the union of the ‘modern’ and 
‘subsistence’ economies then becomes necessary as 
monetaty resources are available through paid 
employment, and to a lesser extent through transfer 
payments. 

Despite the special provisions of the JBNQA, 
Nunavik has not escaped the wave of food product 
imports from the South that has swept through the 
Arctic for the last 25 years. Food consumptionpatterns 
changed, as did the economic base underlying these 
patterns, when supply networks were consolidated with 
the advent of the air carrier First Air, a subsidiary of 
Makivik Corporation, among other things. The creation 
of the Fédération des coopératives du Nouveau-Québec 
and the opening of a branch office in each community 
also contributed to alter food supply among the Inuit of 
Nunavik. 

In Nunavik, initiatives to commercialize local food 
products have met with mitigated success. Some 
businesses have survived, in particular in Kuujjuaq 
where the market is larger and more diversified. Section 
24 of the JBNQA, which describes the regime and 
hunting rights, stipulates that the harvest right also 
includes the right to trade in and conduct commerce in 
all the by-products of their lawful harvesting activities. 
However, Nunavik is not recognized for the 
commercialization of traditional foodstuff, and often 
hunters have no other choice but to sell the products of 
their harvest to municipal corporations. Because of this, 
the commercialization of game does not represent a 
major economic lever that assures a stable and 
sustainable local food supply, generates revenues in 
communities, and offers the population a certain 
number of products to replace imported food. 
Moreover, one also notes that the businesses that do 
commercialize local food are mainly located in the 
largest communities such as Kuujjuaq, Kuujjuarapik, 
and Puvirnitugq. 

The Santé Québec survey carried out in 1992 
reveals that people in the communities of the Hudson 
region consume more game of all types than do those in 
the communities of Ungava. This survey also shows that 
the Inuit, all age groups and both sexes combined, 
consume more imported products than local food, but 
also that the consumption of game increases with age 
while the share of imported food declines. The extent of 
community urbanization also influences the supply and 
distribution of imported products, and hence individual 
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consumption within the community (Dewailly e a/, 
Chap. 2). In a community such as Kuujjuaq, where a 
stable supply of products such as milk, dairy products, 
bread, fruits and vegetables is possible, the regular 
availability of imported products does much to shape 
consumption patterns. The Santé Québec survey reveals 
that the daily consumption of local food has remained 
roughly the same since the early 1970s but that 
significant changes have been observed in the case of 
imported products, which are growing in popularity 
among young people and consumed to a greater extent 
in large communities. 

In summary, Nunavik’s experience is very much 
marked by the provisions of the JBNQA and by the 
spirit of this agreement based largely on financial 
compensation in exchange for the waiving of Aboriginal 
title on the territory. From an economic standpoint, the 
JBNQA assures the Inuit legal access to the resources 
through the land and hunting and fishing regimes, but 
does not foster the co-existence of subsistence and paid 
activities with a view to achieving complementarity; 
admittedly, both spheres support each other, but they 
ate not complementary, since neither leads to the 
development of a network for the commercialization 
and local distribution of fish and game, they provide 
little financial support for hunters, and they do little in 
the way of providing the population access to locally 
produced food other than via informal networks. This 
reality adds another dimension to the apparent food 
security that ensues from the preliminary examination of 


the provisions of the JBNQA. 


2.4 Greenland 

Historically, Greenland has maintained economic, social 
and cultural relations with Europeans for a longer 
period of time than have other circumpolar regions. 
This sets Greenland apart in the socioeconomic study of 
Arctic regions, especially since its hundred-year-old 
relationship with the Government of Denmark has 
shaped its economic, social and cultural reality. The 
rapid changes that have affected Aboriginal populations 
elsewhere in the Arctic over the last fifty years have also 
affected Greenland, but the changes have not had the 
same impact as, for example, oil development for the 
Ifupiat of the Prudhoe Bay region, hydroelectric and 
mining development and the implementation of the 
JBNQA for the Inuit of Kuujjuarapik and Salluit, or the 
establishment of a military base near Frobisher Bay. 
Since the 17th century the Inuit of Greenland have 
forged economic and social ties with Europe, a fact that 
is reflected in the governance of the territory and the 
conduct of economic matters. 


It was in 1979 that Greenland became a Home 
Rule Government (HRG) of the Kingdom of Denmark. 
This status gives Greenlanders (for the most part, Inuit) 
real decision-making powers that impact on several 
aspects of their life. The constitution of the HRG makes 
provision, among other things, for jurisdiction over 
environmental protection and the management of 
renewable resources. the circumpolar Arctic, 
Greenland is the clearest example of self-government 
granted to the Inuit based on territory and not on 
ethnicity. The Home Rule law gives Greenlanders 
powers of taxation, and jurisdiction over education, 
commerce, ttansportation, communications, — social 
security, economic development, etc. (Peters, Chap. 13). 
A few legal fields remain under the jurisdiction of 
Denmark (foreign relations, national defense, national 
finances), but Greenland has more tools to assure the 
sustainable development of the economy and to 
promote food security than do several regions of the 
circumpolar Arctic. 

The relationship observable elsewhere in the Arctic 
between subsistence activities and paid or commercial 
activities is clearly expressed in Greenland, especially as 
producers have the possibility to sell their products wa 
four main networks: 1) privately within the community; 
2) to local institutions; 3) at the local market; and, 4) to 
the processing plant. They can, of course, keep a part of 
their catches for themselves. For this reason, the 
opposition between subsistence activities and other 
formal economic activities expresses itself differently 
and influences the economic structure, distribution 
networks, and consumption patterns. This situation is 
fostered by the existence of local markets, which 
represents one of the important distinctions of the 
Greenland example. Beginning in the 18th century, local 
markets sought to ‘level out’ the differences in access to 
imported products between Greenland hunters and their 
felow countrymen who worked for the colonial 
administration (Rasmussen, Chap. 7). Local markets 
were consolidated on this basis, and today represent a 
considerable economic force and a central condition for 
the preservation of food security in the communities, 
and recognizing the importance of the informal sector 


of food supply. 


In 


Local markets have not only been part of the 
daily life in most larger settlements, but the 
municipal authorities have even taken care of the 
establishing and maintenance of a rural market 
place open for a non registered sale of products 
from local hunters and fishermen (Rasmussen, 


Chap. 7) 
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This system fosters the development of a truly mixed 
economy where it would be more difficult to distinguish 
hunting and fishing activities intended for family 
subsistence from those intended for commercial trade. 
However, a preliminary estimate of informal food 
exchange networks tends to show the relative 
importance of food circulation not included in national 
income accounting. Not only do subsistence activities 
coexist with activities of the formal sector, studies show 
that the attitude adopted by Greenland authorities and 
key players now tends to include subsistence activities 
and informal marketing as important development 
factors (Rasmussen, Chap. 7, citing Marquardt & 
Caulfield 1996). Regional variations in Greenland are 
similar to those of other circumpolar regions, in that 
subsistence activities occupy a large share of the 
economy of small communities, and their share tends to 
decline in large communities where paid employment is 
more readily available and where hunters and fishers 
have a greater possibility to hunt and fish on a 
commercial basis. 

At the end of the 1980s, following the investment 
by the HRG in the modernization of infrastructures to 
foster the production, commercialization, and 
distribution of local products, Greenland witnessed a 
drastic decline in food product imports to the benefit of 
increased sales of local products (Rasmussen, Chap. 7). 
Local markets played a central role not only in the 
marketing of these products, but also in maintaining a 
stable supply and a generalized access for the entire 
population. The increase in the distribution and sale of 
local products has given rise to a relatively varied 
economic activity where it is possible to pool resources 
traditionally associated with the informal sector of the 
economy and those historically reserved for the formal 
sector. By reason of the availability of local products in 
the local market and the constant demand for them, 
these products have progressively been integrated in all 
food stores and are today considered basic food items in 


all types of communities: “ ...a continuous pressure on 
the formal market system enables an introduction of the 
traditional food items as commercial items.” 


(Rasmussen, Chap. 7) 

The consumption of local food is relatively high 
throughout Greenland. Studies by Bjerregaard show that 
Greenlanders eat local products almost every day and 
that, as in all circumpolar regions, consumption 
increases with age. Moreover, men tend to consume 
more game than do women (Rasmussen, Chap. 7). The 
consumption of local food is also more frequent among 
those who were born in Greenland, who live in villages 
rather than in cities, and who have an income that is less 


than the average income. A comparison of the nutrient 
intakes between circumpolar regions underscores the 
important share of local products in Greenland, mainly 
due to their availability in markets. Furthermore, 
Bjerregaard’s study also shows that there is a marked 
tendency among older persons to purchase local products, 
whereas the younger generations have preferences that 
include both local products and imported products 
(Rasmussen, Chap. 7). This situation illustrates a 
circumpolar trend that expresses itself in the very special 
context of the generalized commercial trading of local 
food. 

In summary, the food economy of Greenland is 
characterized by the important place held by the Home 
Rule Government in the production, supply, and 
distribution of local food. This context promotes the 
preservation of food security with respect to the access 
to and availability of local products and perpetuates a 
century-old tradition of commercial trading. The State’s 
involvement in the food economy is directed in 
particular towards large government-owned shrimp 
fishing companies, such as Royal Greenland. Their 
action is mainly felt in the exporting of local products 
tather than in the maintaining of local markets. Despite 
the success of Greenland businesses, one must be 
careful not to present the Greenland model as a panacea 
to the problems facing circumpolar economies and to 
the challenges which they must take up. The crisis of the 
Welfare State, which swept through industrialized 
countries in the 1970s and 1980s is now hitting 
Greenland. Indeed, the State has begun to progressively 
withdraw its support from small subsistence economies, 
shifting its focus to food production and processing 
businesses that operate on an industrial basis and whose 
market is outside Greenland communities. 


2.5 Euro-Arctic Barents 
The Euro-Arctic Barents (EAB) region is characterized 
by the heterogeneity of the ecosystems that make up the 
region, the diversity of available resources, unequal 
distribution of the Aboriginal population over the 
territory, and legal frameworks that leave room for a 
plurality of expressions within legal tools that fall under 
the national jurisdictions of Norway, Sweden, Finland 
and Russia (Kola Peninsula). It is for this reason that the 
attitude toward the rights of the Sami varies from 
country to country. The size of the Sami population is 
40,000 in Norway, 17,000 in Sweden, 5,500 in Finland 
and 2,000 in Russia. 

The cultural identity of the Sami underwent a 
renaissance in the 1960s when they began calling for 
greater control over the various aspects of their life 
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within the National states in which they live. Political 
development has taken various paths over the years, 
giving birth to political authorities with varied powers. 
One can identify three common points among the Sami 
in their claims, irrespective of their national ‘affiliation:’ 
1) the legal recognition of the traditional way of life of 
the Sami, including hunting and fishing, and not 
exclusively reindeer herding; 2) no title on the territories 
in which they live has been assigned to the State, with 
the question of territorial rights remaining open; 3) the 
obtaining of a share of the revenues obtained from the 
exploitation of the resources of their territory (Peters, 
Chap. 13). As a result of this situation, the attitude 
towards the territorial rights of the Sami varies from one 
jurisdiction to the next: 

While Norway appears to have a commitment to 
deal with historic land rights, there is no recognition of 
Sami claims in Sweden. In Finland, work continues on 
legislation to create a Sami Homeland. However, in its 
present legislation, Finland does not guarantee the Sami 
tights to land, water or natural resources (Peters, Chap. 
13) 

The legal systems adopted by the Sami mainly play 
an advisory role with government authorities. Their 
powers are limited, and economic development 
initiatives depend both on the decisions of the Central 
State and the promotion and awareness campaigns that 
the Sami have conducted in their communities. 
Although these authorities may make recommendations 
to the central governments on questions that they deem 
relevant, there is no law that guarantees compensation 
(territorial or financial) for losses of territory, and no 
agreement in principle has been reached concerning the 
initiation of discussions on possible territorial claims. 

On the other hand, the Sami of Norway enjoy a 
right to practice reindeer herding. Recognized by the 
Norwegian constitution, this is a customary right, based 
on the legal monopoly of the families that control the 
reindeer herding industry. In this sense, the term ‘ethnic 
right” is used to describe the principle of using the 
territory and of engaging in herding activities. “The right 
to practice reindeer herding is only granted if one of the 
parents or grandparents, already practiced such a 
herding activity, and this activity represented the main 
source of income’ (Melkevik, Chap. 12). Herders can 
then make free use of the territories traditionally 
intended for herding activities, without consideration 
for property rights. In practice, this means that they can 
use the entire territory that is not occupied for another 
economic activity, and more _ specifically any 
uncultivated territory. 


The relationship between subsistence activities and 
the other activities of the formal sector of the economy 
is once again not the same as in the Canadian Arctic or 
in Alaska. The heterogeneity of the situation of the 
Euro-Arctic Barents calls for a nuance in the 
comparisons based on economic systems. First, the 
scope of the activities related to reindeer herding varies 
according to whether these activities involve the 
transhumance of immense herds from one grazing area 
to another (as in Norway), or more limited reindeer 
herding in ecosystems on the edge of the subarctic 
forest or the Arctic tundra (as in Finland); secondly, the 
share of these activities within the economic cycles 
varies according to whether they are linked to a 
subsidized and well-established food industry (as in 
Norway) or a subsistence economy with very limited 
commercialization of local products (as in Finland and 
Russia); thirdly, the relationship between herding and 
the Sami identity does not express itself in the same way 
from one country to the next, and the stakes associated 
with sustainable development and food security have a 
different resonance according to whether one is 
speaking about an industry largely kept alive by 
government transfer payments (Norway) or a relatively 
modest subsistence economy for most of the Sami 
communities of Finland. Moreover, this aspect must 
necessarily take into account the _ considerable 
proportion of the Sami of Norway who do not practice 
herding. ‘As a result, the identity image that the Sami (of 
Norway) have of themselves no longer corresponds to 
reality. Are they bearers of the Sami identity or meat 
producers using modern methods, much like any other 
meat producers?’ (Melkevik, Chap. 12). What is more, it 
clearly seems that the emphasis that is placed on 
reindeer herding as the sole traditional economic form 
increasingly divides the Sami (Peters, Chap. 13). 

The generalized introduction of imported food 
among the Sami is a recent phenomenon linked to the 
establishment of an air network between the 
communities, which consolidated the supply networks 
and stabilized access to and the availability of numerous 
products replacing a portion of the local food. The 
replacement of local food is a central characteristic of 
the food economy of the Sami of Finland, which does 
not rely on a major infrastructure for commercializing 
reindeer products. As a result, imported products have 
rapidly taken over almost the entire market, supplanting 
local products in the diet of individuals, without ever 
entirely replacing them. This situation has become 
conducive to the development of a greater dependency 
on imported products, through a weakening of the 
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herding economy, and through a certain loss of local 
control over local interests (Muller-Wille, Chap. 8) 

Little data is available on food consumption 
patterns in this region. This is another limitation of this 
text with respect to the circumpolar comparison that we 
intend to make. However, Muller-Wille is eloquent 
when it comes to the extent of the replacement of local 
food by imported food in northern Finland. This fact 
places the Sami in a situation that is comparable to other 
Arctic regions, which suddenly obtained stable and 
regular access to other food soutces. 

In summary, food security in the Euro-Arctic 
Barents is subject to a plurality of conditions attributable 
to the heterogeneity of the territory and national 
contexts that influence the governance of these 
territories. The inequality of situations makes it hard to 
generalize findings to the entire region and calls for 
caution in the assessment that may be made when 
examining food security in the communities. The 
respective size of the Sami population of Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Russia is a central factor in the 
study of the conditions of food security in this region as 
it impacts on the political stakes associated with the 
recognition of Aboriginal rights. 


3. CIRCUMPOLAR ARCTIC: FOUR 
COMMON STAKES 


The preliminary examination of the conditions of food 
security within the existing legal frameworks reveals a 
certain number of issues that can be linked to such 
spheres as the economy, health, the environment and 
legal frameworks that govern communities. Regional 
assessments, albeit still fragmentary, allow us to identify 
issues that concern the circumpolar world as a whole, 
but that express themselves differently depending on the 
region and that have varied impacts among populations. 
These assessments raise a number of questions for 
which we do not have definitive answers, but which may 
fuel reflection and orient future work on sustainable 
economic development, the preparation of public health 
policies, or the assessment of existing legal frameworks 
with a view to improving current situations. 


3.1 Access to Means of Production 

The first element that emerges from the Arctic contexts 
is the articulation between so-called subsistence 
activities (hunting, fishing, gathering, reindeer herding) 
and the activities related to the formal sector of the 
economy (paid employment, including the 
commercialization of the proceeds of hunting and 


fishing). Throughout the Arctic, the relationships 
between these spheres of activity are occasionally in 
opposition, which leads the population to consider 
possible economic initiatives within a _ sustainable 
development plan and a given legal framework. The 
challenge is first to define regionally what is meant by 
subsistence. The governments and various decision- 
makers have often been unable to identify and measure 
the importance of subsistence economies in the Arctic. 
This is due, in part, to the fact that their contribution is 
hard to evaluate, but is also attributable to the natural 
tendency of governments to subsidize conventional 
forms of development, despite the fact that today, a 
growing share of capital is required to ensure that these 
activities continue to contribute to the well-being of 
communities. 

In an effort to preserve or improve food security, 
how would economic development initiatives aimed at 
the commertcialization of local products and _ the 
establishment of small local stores across Nunavut 
manifest itself? How would food security be affected? 
Would an increase or a decrease in the standard of living 
be observed? 


3.2 Control of Decision-Making and 
Subsistence 

The second element that emerges from this initial 
overview is the explicit desire on the part of populations 
of the circumpolar Arctic to claim the right to control 
decision-making in matters pertaining to subsistence 
activities. This desire has expressed itself in various 
ways, and the self-government agreements concluded 
over the last 30 years reflect the conditions in which 
they were negotiated. While no agreement provides for 
full jurisdiction for the Native people over their territory 
(except in Greenland), some do provide for the creation 
of co-management regimes and ‘advisory’ structures, the 
purpose of which is to consider local concerns in public 
policy development. However, Peters (Chap. 13) 
maintains that “[t]his formal role for Aboriginal 
representation has resulted in a number of concessions 
with respect to the protection of subsistence economies 
and the environment on which they rely.”’ Moreover, the 
structures that have been established do not readily 
permit the full exercise of self-government (except in 
Greenland) in that they are not true instruments of self- 
government or of management autonomy, but rather 
forms of public government that do not replace existing 
systems, but which provide a channel for Aboriginal 
input. In Canada for example, these structures are tools 
for wildlife management, but the government retains 
ultimate responsibility for decision-making and control, 
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and hence management (Peters, Chap. 13, citing Usher 
1993). 

Would food security of Alaska be improved if the 
legal dispute that opposes rural residents and those who 
advocate equality before the law and American 
jurisprudence were settled? How does the legal 
uncertainty that ensues from this situation affect the 
food security of the rural residents of Alaska, who for 
the most part are Aboriginal? 


3.3 The Organization of a ‘Nature Trade’ 

The marriage of economies is a third essential element 
for understanding the dynamics underlying circumpolar 
economies. The conventional distinction between 
‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ activities is obsolete in that 
new economic structures are emerging, or are about to 
emerge, within the context of rapid change. These new 
systems incorporate, to varying degrees, elements of 
each sphere in promoting mixed economies based on 
the pursuit of activities that are culturally different, but 
complementary. Within a sustainable development and 
food security perspective, this aspect is central, as it 
undoubtedly constitutes one of the key factors for 
economic development initiatives. The 
commercialization of local food products seems to be 
an option envisaged to foster both the development of 
businesses (private or cooperatives) specialized in the 
sale of fish and game, as well as the preservation, 
economic support, and cultural promotion of hunting 
and fishing activities which have remained important in 
communities across the Arctic. 

The Greenland example is characteristic of this 
marriage of economies, but its historical uniqueness calls 
for caution before proposing Greenland’s economic 
system as a model for other regions. However, the 
mixed nature of Arctic economies is ever-present and is 
a question that must be debated between political and 
economic decision-makers (Aboriginal and _non- 
Aboriginal), representatives of hunters’ and _ fishers’ 
associations, community representatives and the various 
levels of government. These questions must be the 
focus of attention with a view to securing the availability 
of, and access to, stable sources of high-quality food in 
sufficient quantity. The establishment of a structure for 
marketing local food is, without a doubt, an initial 
avenue that should be explored to reduce food imports 
and hence a community’s dependence on food products 
manufactured in the South. Moreover, a concerted 
effort would contribute to generating a certain wealth 
within the communities, not only for hunters and fishers 
who find a place to sell their harvests, but also for the 


population as a whole, who find a way of procuring 
products often preferred over imported products. 

In this sense, how is it that the Greenland 
economy, largely based on the harvesting and 
commercialization of local products, is one of the 
conditions for preserving the food security of 
Greenland communities, yet this type of initiative has 
not met with the anticipated success in Nunavik? 
Perhaps more attention needs to be paid to training 
individuals who plan to get involved in these businesses, 
whether they be hunters or administrators? 


3.4 Food Choices 

The fourth aspect that emerges is the rapid and 
generalized introduction of imported food from the 
South; the consolidation of supply and distribution 
networks associated with these products; and, 
consequently, the replacement of many local food 
products. This situation is observed across the 
circumpolar Arctic, with regional variations attributable 
to certain parameters that influence consumption and 
food preferences. This phenomenon is present 
everywhere and impacts on both economic activities— 
as well as their function and social role—and on the 
health of populations that have regular access to sources 
of food, which are quickly replacing traditional 
resources. Food consumption is inseparable from the 
cultural traits that shape attitudes and food preferences. 
These considerations do much to shade the portrait of 
the modern-day diets of the Inuit of the Arctic and, 
from a public health perspective, must be part of general 
plans for promoting a healthy diet. Attitudes and food 
preferences must also be considered along with such 
issues as environmental contamination, risk for public 
health, the state of stocks and the ecosystem’s carrying 
capacity, with a goal to making integrated proposals that 
take into account all the components that would impact 
public health policy. 

The changes in the diet of the Inuit can be 
attributed to the introduction of imported food from 
the South, even though in certain isolated regions of the 
Arctic local food resources continue to be consumed at 
levels comparable to those of the early 1970s (Dewailly 
et al, Chap. 2). However, the entire Native population 
of the Arctic today faces a situation where imported 
products provide them with very few nutrients, where 
most of the time they replace more nutritional food, and 
where their purchase leaves less money for the 
individuals who must absorb a portion of the high 
transportation costs. As a result, this situation provides 
even fewer individual choices for a more nutritional diet. 
Despite the fact that the Inuit consume higher nutrient 
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intakes than 25 or 30 years ago, several recent studies 
show a small intake of vitamins A and C, folic acid, and 
calcium. According to Dewailly e¢ a/, it is still too early 
to say that Inuit populations have a high risk of 
nutritional deficiencies. However, deficiencies are more 
likely to develop in populations in such communities 
than in those of the South as the recent availability and 
accessibility of imported food products have rapidly 
changed dietary habits, and these products enjoy a great 
popularity among young people who represent a large 
proportion of the Arctic population. Moreover, one 
notes that the consumption of local food increases with 
age in all circumpolar regions. 

Do we have all the information needed to 
understand and assess the impacts of the replacement of 
a local food item by another imported product? How 
does one take into account food preferences when 
preparing campaigns for promoting a healthy diet? 


4. TO IMPROVE FOOD SECURITY 


By taking into account the contexts that prevail in the 
Arctic, and by attempting to integrate socioeconomic, 
socio-health, environmental and legal knowledge into a 
single conceptual framework centering on sustainable 
development will make it possible to propose different 
scenarios. These, in turn, should provide decision- 
makers with the information and data required to orient 
their decisions towards the sustainability of economic 
systems, the sustainable exploitation of resources, the 
optimization of social-health conditions, and the 
preservation of food security of communities. Much 
work must still be done, and the fact that we are not yet 
able to propose scenarios for optimizing food security is 
an important limitation of this volume. However, the 
issues examined provide sufficient avenues for reflection 
by curious and innovative minds. 

Based on an integrated examination of the 
dimensions of sustainable development, these scenarios 
will have to address such questions as: 1) taking into 
account social and economic conditions, which 
initiatives are likely to be profitable, which 
infrastructures are necessary (including subsidies), and 
which aspects of knowledge and collective behaviors is 
it possible to strengthen to promote the success of these 
initiatives? 2) considering the stocks, how is it possible 
to envisage a given form of development within the 
biological cycle of renewal? 3) with respect to legal 
frameworks, which structural limitations could be the 
subject of change to foster the development and the 
promotion of local food? 4) with respect to international 
policies, how is it possible to generate an international 


acceptance of the promotion of activities related to the 
production of local food given a certain resistance to the 
commercialization of these products, or at the very least 
the major force of inertia that must be overcome to start 
up such projects in the Arctic? 

This project has sought first to provide a few tools 
that are useful for the establishment of integrated 
schemas that will promote the autonomy of Aboriginal 
peoples and a greater legally recognized control over the 
resources and the territory in the Arctic. These tools will 
facilitate decision-making with respect to _ the 
establishment of innovative economic initiatives that 
take into account the importance of subsistence 


activities and the need to integrate them in the new 
economy, and that will emphasize the need to devise 
comprehensive public health policies aimed at 
optimizing nutrient intake levels while respecting 
attitudes and consumer behaviors, as well as food 
preferences. The objective of integrating the various 
knowledge elements for the benefit of concerted actions 
geared toward sustainable development and food 
security will be achieved, provided that researchers 
succeed in transferring the knowledge of academic 
circles to national, regional, and local political and 
economic decision-makers, without however acting in 
their place. 


Small fishing boats at rest. 
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